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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  In  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


PROFESSIONAL  WRESTLING,  SPORTS  ENTERTAINMENT,  AND  THE  LIMINAL 
EXPERIENCE  IN  AMERICAN  CULTURE 

By 

Aaron  D.  Feigenbaum 
May  2000 

Chairman:  John  Moore 

Major  Department:  Anthropology 

Sports  entertainment,  the  latest  incarnation  of  professional  wrestling,  is  among 
the  more  popular  forms  of  entertainment  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  despite  its 
popularity,  it  remains  a poorly  understood  cultural  phenomenon.  Through  an 
ethnographic  analysis  of  sports  entertainment  and  the  community  it  engenders,  this 
dissertation  clarifies  many  of  the  popular  misconceptions  surrounding  the  genre  by 
answering  the  following  questions:  What  is  sports  entertainment?  How  does  it  work? 
What  does  it  reveal  about  American  society  and  culture? 

Data  for  this  study  were  collected  from  March  1998  through  July  1999.  Data 
were  collected  by  the  author  through  a variety  means,  including  participant- 
observation,  ethnographic  interviews,  content  analysis,  and  correspondence. 

In  this  dissertation,  sports  entertainment  is  described  as  a modem  ritual  form, 
a liminoid  genre  that  reveals  underlying  stmctures  and  tensions  in  American  society 
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and  affords  its  audience  the  opportunity  to  reconfigure  the  existing  social  order. 

Sports  entertainment  performances  are  viewed  as  symbolic  reenactments  of  the 
audience's  personal  and  social  struggles  where  wrestlers  are  not  merely  athletes,  but 
symbols  of  positions  in  the  social  order.  The  storylines  are  shown  to  be  not  only 
interesting  and  suspenseful,  but  also  simplified  and  exaggerated  dramas  about 
everyday  life,  and  the  "competitions"  are  revealed  to  be  not  so  much  about  athletic 
superiority  as  they  are  about  competing  social  relationships. 

Sports  entertainment  productions  are  shown  to  be  complex  productions  that 
rely  on  a variety  of  specialized  strategies  and  techniques  to  engage  the  audience 
These  productions  combine  just  about  every  form  of  American  popular  culture  into 
one  grand  spectacle  and  play  upon  the  audience's  frustrations  with  the  social  order. 

The  sports  entertainment  audience,  contrary  to  the  popular  stereotype  of  being 
blue-collar  and  uneducated,  is  shown  to  be  comprised  of  diverse  individuals  that  unite 
under  the  barrage  of  criticism  that  they  all  encounter  as  a result  of  being  sports 
entertainment  fans.  What  they  share  besides  the  disdain  of  sports  entertainment 
critics  is  a love  for  the  spectacle  and  a chance  to  celebrate  their  society,  the  good,  the 


bad,  and  the  in  between. 


CHAPTER  1 
PROLOGUE 

In  the  ring,  and  even  in  the  depths  of  their  voluntary  ignominy, 
wrestlers  remain  gods  because  they  are,  for  a few  moments,  the  key  which 
opens  Nature,  the  pure  gesture  which  separates  Good  from  Evil,  and  unveils 
the  form  of  a Justice  which  is  at  last  intelligible. 

- Roland  Barthes’ 

Sports  entertainment,  the  latest  incarnation  of  professional  wrestling,  is  among 
the  more  popular  forms  of  entertainment  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  among  the 
more  controversial.  Every  week,  millions  watch  sports  entertainment  television 
programs  and  thousands  attend  live  performances.  Y et,  despite  its  popularity,  sports 
entertainment  remains  a poorly  understood  cultural  phenomenon.  Critics  of  the  genre 
accuse  such  sports  entertainment  companies  as  the  World  Wrestling  Federation 
(WWF),  of  producing  lewd,  anti-social  performances,  and  they  stereotype  its  fans  as 
uneducated  and  deviant.  The  WWF  and  its  fans  respond  by  claiming  that  these  critics 
simply  do  not  “get  it.” 

Through  an  ethnographic  analysis  of  WWF  productions  and  the  sports 
entertainment  community,  this  dissertation  aims  to  clarify  many  of  the  popular 
misconceptions  surrounding  sports  entertainment  by  answering  the  following 
questions;  What  is  sports  entertainment?  How  does  it  work?  What  does  it  reveal 
about  American  culture  and  society?  As  an  anthropologist,  1 am  concerned  with 
sports  entertainment  as  a cultural  production.  I am  not  concerned  with  issues  such  as 
whether  children  should  or  should  not  watch  WWF  programs.  That  discussion  is 
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beyond  the  scope  of  this  dissertation,  and  that  decision  is  best  left  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  children  who  want  to  watch  sports  entertainment.  This  dissertation 
provides  a cultural  assessment  of  sports  entertainment.  My  aim  is  not  to  sway 
attitudes  concerning  sports  entertainment  one  way  or  another.  My  aim  is  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  so  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  phenomenon  can  do  so. 

This  dissertation  is  organized  in  the  following  manner:  Chapter  2 provides  the 
theoretical  framework  within  which  sports  entertainment  will  be  examined.  In  this 
chapter,  sports  entertainment  is  described  as  a modem  ritual  form,  a liminoid  genre 
that  reveals  underlying  structures  and  tensions  in  American  society  and  affords  its 
audience  the  opportunity  to  break  free  from  their  everyday  structural  roles  and  play 
with  the  existing  social  order.  As  a participatory  ritual,  sports  entertainment  offers  its 
audience  a respite  from  the  alienation  and  estrangement  that  is  characteristic  of 
structural  relations  and  provides  its  audience  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
something  that  they  can  feel  part  of,  and  to  form  a community  in  which  they  feel 
comfortable. 

Chapter  3 looks  at  professional  wrestling’s  colorful  if  not  well  known  past  and 
demonstrates  that  professional  wrestling  has  always  served  as  a lens  through  which 
American  culture  and  society  could  be  examined.  Since  the  nineteen  twenties,  the 
"competitions"  in  and  around  the  ring  have  not  been  so  much  about  athletic 
superiority  as  they  have  been  about  competing  social  relationships  and  moral  ideals. 

In  order  to  attract  audiences,  professional  wrestling  promoters  have  had  to  create 
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characters  and  present  dramas  that  have  been  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the  professional 
wrestling  audience.  From  the  all-American  heroes  of  the  nineteen  twenties  to  the 
Cold  War  heroes  of  the  nineteen  eighties  to  the  current  counter-hegemonic  heroes  of 
today,  professional  wrestling  stories  have  reflected  the  geopolitics  of  the  day  while 
mimicking  the  real  life  experiences,  hopes,  and  dreams  of  its  audience. 

Chapter  4 examines  the  contemporary  WWF  sports  entertainment  product. 
This  chapter  reveals  sports  entertainment  to  be  a complex  production  that  relies  on  a 
variety  of  strategies  and  techniques  to  engage  its  audience.  These  strategies  and 
techniques  provide  the  interpretive  framework  that  allow  audiences  to  "buy  into"  the 
drama  and  to  become  active  participants. 

On  its  surface,  the  WWF  portrays  itself  as  a forum  for  athletic  competition. 
However,  what  the  WWF  really  provides  are  stories,  or  dramas,  about  contemporary 
American  society.  These  dramas  are  interwoven  with  the  chase  for  championships 
and  revolve  around  moral  ideals  such  as  honesty,  loyalty,  and  respect,  and/or  social 
relationships  such  as  class,  national  origin,  or  gender  roles. 

WWF  performances  can  be  viewed  as  symbolic  reenactments  of  the 
audience’s  personal  and  social  struggles  where  the  superstars  (wrestlers)  are  not 
merely  athletes,  but  symbols  of  positions  in  the  social  order.  The  story  lines,  or 
angles,  are  not  merely  interesting  or  suspenseful,  but  simplified  and  exaggerated 
dramas  about  everyday  life;  and,  the  “competitions”  are  not  so  much  about  athletic 
superiority  as  they  are  about  competing  social  relationships  and  moral  ideals. 
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Like  mythic  figures,  WWF  superstars  give  a human  and  thereby 
comprehensible  form  to  abstract  concepts  such  as  class,  freedom,  power,  and  gender 
roles.  Unlike  mythic  creatures,  however,  WWF  superstars  are  contemporary  figures 
who  embody  the  hopes,  dreams,  flaws,  and  struggles  of  their  fans.  WWF  superstars 
do  not  engage  in  heroic  struggles  against  the  Gods  or  in  epic  quests  for  immortality. 
Rather,  they  engage  in  battles  against  tyrannical  employers,  moral  crusaders, 
hypocritical  power  brokers  and  a social  system  that  threatens  their  freedom  and  leaves 
them  alienated  from  their  fellow  human  beings. 

The  superstars  who  enact  these  dramas  rouse  the  audience's  emotions  by 
playing  upon  its  frustrations  with  the  social  order.  As  a performance,  sports 
entertainment  communicates  meanings  through  a dialogic  interaction  between 
performers  and  audience  members.  What  makes  sports  entertainment  so  compelling 
and  different  from  other  cultural  forms  is  not  necessarily  the  stories  that  are  told  or 
the  symbolic  content  of  the  performers  themselves,  but  the  way  in  which  the  stories 
are  told  and  the  way  in  which  the  performers  and  the  audience  interact. 

Sports  entertainment  audiences  love  to  be  engaged  and  participate  in  the 
action.  The  more  they  participate,  the  more  they  enjoy  it.  Thus,  engaging  the 
audience  has  become  the  WWF’s  primary  task.  In  the  past,  wrestlers  engaged 
audiences  primarily  through  their  actions  in  the  ring.  Today  this  is  no  longer  true  and 
WWF  superstars  use  a variety  of  methods  and  techniques  in  order  to  engage  the 
audience.  These  techniques  are  explained  in  detail  in  this  chapter. 
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Chapter  5 examines  the  sports  entertainment  audience  and  reveals  a 
community  of  diverse  individuals  who  unite  under  the  barrage  of  criticism  that  they 
all  encounter  as  a result  of  being  sports  entertainment  fans.  Sports  entertainment  fans 
come  from  a variety  of  backgrounds,  and  bring  with  them  a host  of  different  life 
experiences.  They  watch  the  WWF  for  many  different  reasons,  and  they  extract 
different  messages  from  the  performances.  Yet,  despite  all  these  differences,  sports 
entertainment  fans  form  a relatively  tight  community.  The  never  ending  abuse  that  is 
heaped  upon  them  for  liking  the  genre  serves  both  as  a metaphor  for  the  alienation 
they  experience  in  everyday  life  and  a rallying  cry  around  which  to  build  their 
community. 

Like  any  community  of  this  size,  it  is  not  a Utopia  free  from  conflict  and 
turmoil;  however,  it  is  a community  in  which  fans  can  find  comfort.  It  is  a 
community  that  fans  have  created,  and  one  that  fans,  along  with  the  sports 
entertainment  companies,  continue  to  develop.  Brought  together  by  a love  of  the 
spectacle  and  a deeply  felt  resentment  towards  those  who  denigrate  them  for  their 
choice  in  entertainment,  sports  entertainment  fans  form  a bond  that  reaches  across 
age,  class,  ethnic,  and  gender  boundaries. 

Chapters  6 through  9 provide  a detailed  look  at  a particular  sports 
entertainment  drama.  For  in  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  words  and  actions  of 
WWF  sports  entertainers,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  their  words  and  actions  within  the 
context  of  the  drama  in  which  they  are  involved.  These  four  chapters  recount  an 
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ongoing  conflict  between  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  and  Vince  McMahon.  The  Austin- 
McMahon  conflict  made  Austin  the  most  popular  superstar  and  McMahon  the  most 
hated  villain  in  the  business.  It  also  propelled  the  WWF  to  previously  unseen  heights 
in  terms  of  its  popularity  and  revenues. 

In  Chapter  10, 1 analyze  the  preceding  chapters  within  the  context  of  ritual  and 
alienation  that  were  spelled  out  in  Chapters  2 and  4 and  provide  the  conclusions  to  the 
dissertation. 

Methods 

Data  for  this  study  were  collected  from  March  1998  through  July  1999.  Data 
were  collected  by  the  author  through  a variety  means,  including  participant- 
observation,  ethnographic  interviews,  content  analysis,  and  correspondence. 

Participant-Observation 

Participant-observation  is  the  primary  anthropological  method  for  the 
collection  of  qualitative  data  and  provides  a conceptual  framework  for  the  elicitation 
and  study  of  indigenous  categories.  According  to  H.  Russell  Bernard,  it  is  "the 
foundation  of  anthropological  research."  This  research  strategy  permits 
anthropologists  to  understand  both  etic  and  emic  perspectives  of  the  subject 
population  and  allows  researchers  to  discover  varying  perceptions  and  interpretations 
of  reality  through  the  voice  of  participants.^ 

Since  fans  participate  in  sports  entertainment  through  a variety  of  mediums  — 
live  performances,  television,  and  the  Internet—  it  was  necessary  to  observe  and 
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participate  with  fans  at  live  shows,  while  watching  television,  and  in  chat  rooms  on 
the  Internet. 

During  the  course  of  my  fieldwork,  I attended  nine  live  sports  entertainment 
performances.  Five  of  these  performances  were  WWF  shows,  two  were  World 
Championship  Wrestling  shows.  One  was  a Florida  Pro  Wrestling  show,  and  one  was 
an  lAW  shows.  The  WWF  shows  took  place  in  Landover  and  Baltimore  Maryland, 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Washington  D.C.  The  WCW 
shows  took  place  in  Jacksonville  and  Tampa,  Florida.  The  Florida  Pro  Wrestling 
show  took  place  in  Alachua,  Florida,  and  the  lAW  show  took  place  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  At  all  of  these  performances,  I participated  as  a fan. 

Watching  sports  entertainment  on  television  is  quite  different  from  attending  a 
live  show.  The  television  viewer  sacrifices  the  energy,  communal  spirit,  and 
unrestricted  view  available  at  the  arena,  for  the  ability  to  see  a show  they  could  not 
normally  see.  The  more  relaxed  nature  of  the  televised  experience  allowed  me  to 
pursue  issues  with  fans  on  a much  deeper  level  than  at  live  performances. 

In  the  course  of  my  research,  I watched  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hours  of  sports  entertainment  programming.  Nearly  two-thirds  (97)  of  these  hours 
were  spent  watching  with  33  different  individuals.  These  viewings  took  place  in 
Gainesville,  Jacksonville,  and  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  Chantilly,  Virginia.  At  these  viewings,  I was  able  to 
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observe  fan  behavior  as  well  as  engage  fans  in  conversations  related  to  sports 
entertainment. 

Because  the  sports  entertainment  community  is  so  dispersed  geographically,  it 
has  been  traditionally  a fragmented  eommunity  with  very  few  avenues  through  which 
fans  could  communicate  with  each  other.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  this  has 
changed.  The  Internet  now  provides  what  this  community  has  needed  most:  an 
accessible  communication  medium  through  which  fans  can  share  information  and 
ideas  about  the  business.  Accordingly  I spent  from  one  to  two  hours  per  day  on 
sports  entertainment  Internet  sites.  (The  sites  I visited  most  regularly  are  listed  in 
Appendix  C.)  Many  sites  have  chat  rooms  that  allow  participants  to  interact  with 
each  other  and  express  their  views  on  sports  entertainment.  I frequented  these  chat 
rooms  several  times  a week. 

Ethnographic  Interviews 

The  ethnographic  interview  as  described  by  James  Spradley  is  designed  to 
flow  like  a casual  conversation,  thus  permitting  a relaxed  and  open  exchange.'^  The 
semi-structured  interviews  that  were  utilized  in  this  study  permitted  interactive 
conversation  and  ultimately  led  to  a fuller  understanding  of  the  cultural  reality 
through  detailed  and  explicit  explanations  offered  by  the  respondents.  Many  of  the 
topics  explored  in  this  study  required  a depth  of  thinking  that  only  constant  give  and 
take  between  myself  and  respondents  eould  have  elucidated.  The  semi- structured 
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format  allowed  for  this  "flushing  out"  of  ideas  whereas  a formal  interview  or 
questionnaire  by  itself  could  not  have  done  so. 

As  Spradley  notes,  one  of  the  keys  to  elucidating  meaningful  information 
from  informants  is  developing  a rapport  with  one’s  informants  so  that  they  feel 
comfortable  discussing  their  lives  and  culture  with  the  ethnographer.^ 

As  a follower  of  the  genre  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I was  able  to  develop 
rapport  with  my  informants  by  sharing  my  experiences  and  thoughts  on  being  a 
member  of  the  sports  entertainment  community. 

In  general,  sports  entertainment  fans  are  eager  to  express  their  views  on  the 
genre.  This  eagerness  is  in  part  a response  to  the  endless  criticism  that  sports 
entertainment  fans  endure  from  the  genre’s  critics,  a belief  that  “outsiders”  do  not 
understand  the  genre  or  its  fans,  and  a desire  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  the 
genre. 

While  most  sports  entertainment  fans  are  eager  to  express  their  views  on  the 
genre,  they  remain  distrustful  of  “outsiders.”  They  often  veil  their  real  thoughts  and 
feelings  because  they  feel  that  “outsiders”  either  do  not  care  about  them  or  will  not 
understand  them.  Since  most  of  my  informants  perceived  me  as  an  “insider,”  they 
were  quick  to  “open  up,”  and  I was  able  to  develop  a level  of  trust  with  them  that 
might  not  have  been  possible  had  I not  been  perceived  as  an  “insider.” 
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Sample  Selection 

Nonrandom  methods  of  participant  selection  were  utilized  in  this  study. 
Nonrandom  methods  of  participant  selection  are  generally  utilized  in  order  to  obtain 
the  widest  range  of  variation  within  the  population.^  The  primary  method  used  in  this 
study  was  "quota"  sampling. 

Quota  sampling  was  utilized  to  insure  that  certain  segments  of  the  sports 
entertainment  community  that  traditionally  have  been  ignored  by  researchers  were 
represented  in  this  study.  Specifically,  I wanted  to  make  sure  that  women  and 
children's  ideas  and  thoughts  were  accounted  for  in  this  study. 

During  the  course  of  my  fieldwork,  the  WWF  estimated  that  thirty  percent  of 
its  audience  was  seventeen  years  of  age  or  younger,  fifty  percent  fell  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-nine,  and  twenty  percent  of  its  audience  was  over  fifty. 
They  also  estimated  that  thirty  to  forty  percent  of  its  audience  was  female. 
Accordingly,  1 wanted  my  sample  to  approximate  these  numbers. 

I conducted  a total  of  sixty-one  ethnographic  interviews  with  participants 
chosen  under  my  quota  sampling  criteria.  Twenty- two  participants  were  under 
seventeen  years  of  age,  thirty-two  were  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-nine, 
and  seven  were  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Of  these  sixty-one  participants,  twenty-three 
were  female  and  thirty-eight  were  male.  Many  of  these  interviews  were  followed  up 


with  correspondence. 
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In  addition  to  the  sixty-one  ethnographic  interviews  that  were  conducted  with 
participants  chosen  through  quota  sampling,  seven  additional  interviews  were 
conducted  with  participants  who  selected  themselves.  During  the  course  of  my  study, 
I often  wore  T-shirts  that  featured  pictures  of  various  World  Wrestling  Federation 
superstars.  More  often  than  not,  I was  stopped  by  sports  entertainment  fans  who 
wanted  to  know  where  I bought  the  shirts.  Generally,  this  led  to  a discussion  about 
the  current  state  of  sports  entertainment.  On  seven  occasions,  appointments  were 
made  for  formal  ethnographic  interviews.  Of  these  seven  participants,  two  were 
female  and  five  were  male.  Two  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  four  were 
between  eighteen  and  forty-nine,  and  one  was  over  fifty  years  old. 

In  addition  to  the  ethnographic  interviews  that  were  conducted  with  sports 
entertainment  fans,  I also  conducted  ethnographic  interviews  with  Vince  McMahon 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  World  Wrestling  Federation,  Jim  Byrne,  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Marketing  for  the  World  Wrestling  Federation,  and  Laura  Bryson,  Managing  Editor 
of  WWF  Magazine.  These  interviews  were  conducted  at  World  Wrestling  Federation 
headquarters  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  These  interviews  were  supplemented  by 
follow-up  correspondence,  most  often  with  Laura  Bryson. 

I also  conducted  telephone  interviews  with  Mike  Webber  who  was  Vice 
President  of  Marketing  for  World  Championship  Wrestling  at  the  time,  and  with 


wrestling  historian  Ed  Garea. 
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In  addition  to  the  ethnographic  interviews  detailed  above,  I engaged  in  scores 
of  brief  conversations  with  sports  entertainment  fans.  These  conversations  took  place 
at  numerous  locations  including  arenas,  restaurants,  garages,  academic  conferences, 
and  libraries. 

Content  Analysis 

Content  analysis  was  used  to  analyze  television  programs,  Internet  sites, 
electronic  newsletters,  and  sports  entertainment  magazines.  Content  analysis  is 
laborious  and  time  consuming,  but  it  is  also  very  rewarding.  Since  sports 
entertainment  fans  experience  sports  entertainment  through  a variety  of  mediums  it 
was  necessary  to  analyze  content  on  all  these  mediums. 

Of  the  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of  sports  entertainment 
television  programming  that  I watched,  I videotaped  and  analyzed  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  hours.  A listing  of  the  programs  videotaped  and  analyzed  for  content  is 
provided  in  Appendix  B. 

As  mentioned  above,  I also  logged  on  to  the  Internet  and  analyzed  sports 
entertainment  Internet  sites  on  a daily  basis.  These  sites  contain  "news"  about  the 
sports  entertainment  world  as  well  as  commentary  on  the  latest  happenings  in  the 
business.  The  sites  I visited  most  regularly  are  listed  in  Appendix  C. 

In  addition  to  the  Internet  sites,  I also  received  electronic  newsletters  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  newsletters  contained  information  similar  to  that  on  the  Internet. 
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Some  came  on  a daily  basis  and  others  came  once  or  twice  a week.  In  total,  I 
analyzed  four  hundred  and  three  newsletters. 

I also  read  and  analyzed  sports  entertainment  magazines.  The  WWF 
publishes  two  magazines,  RA  W and  WWF  Magazine  on  a monthly  basis.  During  the 
course  of  my  fieldwork,  I read  and  analyzed  both  of  these  magazines  on  a monthly 
basis.  In  addition  to  analyzing  these  magazines,  I also  read  independent  magazines 
such  as  Pro  Wrestling  Illustrated  and  The  Wrestling  Insider  on  a monthly  basis. 
Correspondence 

Because  the  sports  entertainment  community  is  so  dispersed  geographically,  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  collect  significant  ethnographic  data  from  a geographically 
representative  sample  of  the  sports  entertainment  community  without  using 
correspondence.  Data  collected  through  correspondence  may  lack  the  qualitative 
aspect  of  interviews  or  participant-observation,  but  correspondence  does  permit  the 
researcher  to  take  time  preparing  questions,  and  permits  informants  to  think  about  and 
fully  answer  the  questions  asked.  With  the  widespread  availability  of  e-mail,  I was 
able  to  correspond  with  a number  of  informants  on  a regular  and  timely  basis.  In 
total,  I corresponded  with  twenty-four  different  individuals.  Fifteen  were  male,  and 
nine  were  female. 

Since  data  collected  through  correspondence  does  not  involve  face  to  face 
contact,  one  must  be  very  careful  and  validate  its  authenticity  by  analyzing  it  within 
the  context  of  all  other  data  collected.  Accordingly,  I was  extra  careful  when 
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analyzing  this  data  and  made  sure  to  cross-check  it  with  all  my  other  data  in  order  to 
validate  its  authenticity. 

A Note  on  the  Use  of  the  Term  "Sports  Entertainment" 

The  WWF  calls  its  product  “sports  entertainment.”  Most  everybody  else, 
including  WWF  fans,  calls  the  product  “professional  wrestling.”  In  this  dissertation, 
the  term  "sports  entertainment"  is  used  to  refer  to  the  contemporary  WWF  product. 
The  term  professional  wrestling  is  used  to  refer  to  the  genre  as  a whole. 

As  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  3,  professional  wrestling  has  a long  and  varied  past 
in  which  promoters  of  the  genre  have  constantly  reinvented  the  game  in  order  to  adapt 
to  the  times.  In  the  nineteen  eighties.  The  WWF  revolutionized  professional 
wrestling  by  introducing  many  new  elements  into  its  performances.  In  an  attempt  to 
distinguish  its  new  product  from  old-style  professional  wrestling,  to  attract 
advertising  dollars  from  corporate  sponsors,  and  to  avoid  regulation  as  a sport,  the 
WWF  stopped  referring  to  its  product  as  professional  wrestling  and  began  calling  its 
product  sports  entertainment.  Although  this  term  has  yet  to  catch  on  with  WWF  fans 
or  the  general  public,  it  serves  as  a useful  tool  in  distinguishing  the  contemporary 
WWF  product  from  past  professional  wrestling  products. 
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CHAPTER  2 
INTRODUCTION 


The  things  they  say  about  me  in  politics  no  honest  man  can  take.  If  I stay  in 
politics,  I’ll  slug  somebody  for  sure.  When  a wrestler  gets  personal  in  the  ring,  I let 
him  have  one  right  on  the  jaw,  or  maybe  I pick  him  up  and  slam  him  on  the  mat.  But 
if  I tried  that  on  one  of  these  politicians.  I’d  land  in  jail  and  be  sued  for  all  I own. 
Wrestling  is  on  the  level,  but  politics... 

- Man  Mountain  Dean  withdrawing  from 
the  race  for  the  Georgia  State  Legislature 
in  1938' 


We  expect  anything  and  everything. 

- Daniel  Boorstin^ 

Viewers  tuning  in  to  the  World  Wrestling  Federation’s  (WWF)  Raw  Is  War 
television  program  for  the  very  first  time  may  be  perplexed  oi  oveiv\'helmed  by  what 
they  see  and  hear.  They  may  witness  a wrestler,  or  a superstar,  as  wrestlers  are  called 
in  the  WWF,  driving  a hearse  into  the  arena  and  threatening  to  take  another 
superstar’s  soul.  They  may  hear  a crowd  of  twenty  thousand  spectators  shout  in 
unison  about  going  to  strange  places  such  as  “Jabroni  Drive”  or  the  “Smackdown 
Hotel.”  Perhaps,  they  will  watch  a superstar  “fight”  a mannequin  head;  or  maybe, 
they  will  watch  a superstar  crawl  under  the  ring  in  the  middle  of  a match  and  emerge 
with  a crate  of  bananas  that  will  eventually  be  smashed  over  his  opponent’s  head. 
They  might  hear  a commentator  talk  in  flattering  terms  about  a particular  superstar’s 
character,  integrity,  and  work  ethic  one  minute,  and  then  hear  another  commentator 
squeal  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a scantily  clad  female  coming  to  the  ring  the  next 
minute.  They  may  witness  a superstar  driving  a Zamboni  to  the  ring,  then  diving  off 
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that  Zamboni  and  “attacking”  the  owner  of  the  WWF.  They  may  even  witness  twenty 
thousand  fans  cheering  for  a sock. 

The  show  probably  will  not  make  sense  to  these  viewers.  They  may  witness 
fans  cheering  a pimp  and  booing  a preacher.  “Where  are  the  good  guys?”  they  may 
ask.  They  may  even  ask,  “Where  are  the  bad  guys?”  They  may  wonder  why  rules 
are  sometimes  enforced,  and  other  times,  the  very  same  rules  are  completely  ignored. 
At  times,  they  may  feel  as  if  they  were  watching  a rock  concert  or  comedy  show 
rather  than  a wrestling  match. 

If  they  peered  into  the  audience,  they  would  see  hordes  of  young  males,  many 
holding  homemade  signs  that  seem  to  make  little  sense.  They  might  also  notice  that 
these  fans  seem  as  excited  about  getting  on  television  as  about  what  is  happening  in 
the  ring.  Upon  closer  inspection,  they  might  notice  that  thirty  to  forty  percent  of  the 
audience  is  actually  female.  A quick  survey  would  reveal  that  there  are  many 
elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  students  in  attendance.  Many  college  students 
will  also  be  at  the  show.  In  addition  to  the  students,  there  will  be  auto  mechanics, 
carpenters,  and  secretaries,  as  well  as  doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  educators,  insurance 
agents,  and  even  a software  engineer  or  two  in  attendance.  They  may  not  be 
surprised  to  find  out  that  after  the  show,  many  fans  will  congregate  outside  the 
entrance  of  the  arena  in  hopes  of  getting  their  favorite  superstar’s  autograph.  They 
may  be  surprised  to  find  out,  though,  that  just  as  many  will  rush  home,  log  on  to  the 
Internet,  and  post  the  results  of  the  matches,  along  with  a critique  of  the  show. 
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Furthermore,  they  might  be  astonished  to  discover  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fans 
who  could  not  attend  the  show  will  scour  the  Internet  in  hopes  of  finding  these 
postings. 

In  the  hopes  of  finding  out  more  about  this  phenomenon,  these  first-time 
viewers  may  head  to  the  library.  They  will  soon  realize  that  the  mainstream  media 
has  caught  on  to  this  phenomenon.  In  the  past  year,  they  will  find  that  USA  Today 
did  a cover  story  on  the  business.  So  did  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Washington  Post,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  many  other 
newspapers  have  produced  a host  of  articles  examining  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
WWF.  If  they  search  for  television  programs,  they  will  discover  that  ABC,  NBC,  and 
ESPN  have  all  produced  shows  examining  the  content  of  WWF  performances,  while 
the  Arts  and  Entertainment  Network  and  The  Learning  Channel  have  shown 
documentaries  that  offer  insight  into  the  inner  workings  of  this  business. 

An  examination  of  the  television  ratings  will  show  why  the  media  is  so 
interested  in  the  WWF.  Raw  Is  War  is  the  top-rated  show  on  cable  television. 

Indeed,  the  WWF  and  its  main  competitor.  World  Championship  Wrestling  (WCW), 
produce  six  of  the  top  ten  programs  on  cable  television.  Furthermore,  between  April 
1998  and  April  1999,  the  WWF  attracted  more  than  2.2  million  fans  to  its  live 
performances  and  sold  more  than  five  million  pay-per-view  buys.  In  all,  the  WWF’s 
revenues  for  the  period  were  just  over  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars.^ 
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Sports  entertainment’s  popularity  can  also  be  witnessed  at  the  magazine  stand 
or  on  the  Internet.  A quick  check  of  the  magazine  stand  will  reveal  eight  or  nine 
magazines  dedicated  to  this  seemingly  crazy  world.  A search  on  the  Internet  will 
yield  thousands  of  sites  dedicated  to  the  business. 

To  new  viewers,  the  show’s  popularity  may  signal  social  chaos,  the  decline  of 
American  civilization,  or  even  the  first  sign  of  an  impending  apocalypse.  To  WWF 
fans,  however,  the  show  is  not  a harbinger  of  social  decay  but  a respite  from  their 
everyday  roles  and  statuses  that  affords  them  the  opportunity  to  vent,  to  laugh,  to 
become  involved  in  a community,  and  to  make  sense  of  and  remodel  the  existing 
social  order. 

The  Everything  and  Anything  Spectacle 

WWF  owner  Vince  McMahon  likes  to  point  out  that  there  is  nothing  else  like 
the  WWF  in  American  culture.  Part  sporting  event,  part  theater,  part  rock  concert, 
part  town  meeting,  WWF  productions  combine  just  about  every  form  of  American 
popular  culture  into  one  glorious  spectacle  which  the  WWF  calls  “sports 
entertainment.” 

Sports  entertainment  has  confounded  its  critics  and  resisted  classification  for 
years.  Critics  of  the  genre  have  attacked  it  as  being  violent,  vulgar  and  symptomatic 
of  all  that  is  wrong  in  America.  Not  understanding  how  the  genre  works  and  how  it 
fits  into  American  society,  these  same  critics  become  ever  more  fhistrated,  since  the 
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more  they  criticize  the  genre  and  its  fans,  the  more  popular  sports  entertainment 
becomes. 

Part  of  the  critics’  frustration  results  from  their  inability  to  classify  or 
pigeonhole  sports  entertainment  as  any  particular  form  of  entertainment.  The  few 
academics  that  have  attempted  it  have  compared  it  to  classical  theater,  Kabuki,  the 
Noh  Drama,  Middle  English  drama,  and  ritual  drama  among  other  cultural  forms.^ 
The  popular  press,  not  quite  sure  where  to  place  its  coverage  of  sports  entertainment, 
produces  articles  that  appear  in  a variety  of  arenas  including  sports  journals, 
entertainment  journals,  business  journals,  and  political  journals.  Internet  portals  and 
search  engines  classify  sports  entertainment  as  a sport,  while  television  analysts 
compare  the  WWF  to  both  sporting  events  and  entertainment  shows. 

“We  don’t  fit,’’  says  McMahon;  and,  in  a sense,  he  is  right.^  Upon  closer 
inspection  of  American  culture,  however,  perhaps  it  is  the  WWF  that  does  fit,  and  it  is 
everything  else  that  does  not. 

In  1962,  Daniel  Boorstin  noted  that  the  United  States  had  become  a land  of 
extravagant  expectations: 

We  expect  anything  and  everything.  We  expect  the  contradictory 
and  the  impossible.  We  expect  compact  cars  which  are  spacious; 
luxurious  cars  which  are  economical.  We  expect  to  be  rich  and  charitable, 
powerful  and  merciful,  active  and  reflective,  kind  and  competitive.  We 
expect  to  be  inspired  by  mediocre  appeals  for  “excellence,”  to  be  made 
literate  by  illiterate  appeals  for  literacy. . .We  expect  new  heroes  every 
season,  a literary  masterpiece  every  month,  a dramatic  spectacular  every 
week,  a rare  sensation  every  night.^ 
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Nearly  forty  years  later,  our  expectations  are  even  greater.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  few  if  any  activities,  products,  or  experiences  that  can  even  come  close  to 
meeting  our  extravagant  expectations.  So,  we  buy  more  products,  we  travel  to  new 
places,  and  we  try  different  experiences.  Yet,  we  still  have  a hard  time  meeting  our 
expectations.  Then,  along  comes  sports  entertainment,  the  great  American  pastime 
that  has  evolved  into  a spectacle  of  everything  and  anything,  a one-stop  marketplace 
that  can  take  care  of  all  of  our  entertainment  needs. 

For  those  who  want  action,  there  is  action.  For  those  who  want  to  see  scantily 
clad  males  or  females,  there  are  scantily  clad  males  or  females.  For  those  who  want 
political  satire,  there  is  plenty  of  it.  For  those  who  wish  that  they  could  punch  their 
boss,  sports  entertainment  can  provide  that  as  well.  For  those  who  are  searching  for  a 
harmless  outlet  in  which  they  can  be  the  “bad  guy,”  sports  entertainment  is  the  ticket. 
For  those  who  are  worn  down  by  the  order  and  seriousness  of  everyday  life  and  want 
to  lose  themselves  by  cheering  for  a sock,  sports  entertainment  is  the  venue.  For 
those  who  simply  want  to  appear  on  television  and  could  care  less  about  the  wrestling 
matches,  the  WWF  can  oblige.  For  those  who  like  music,  there  is  music.  For  those 
who  like  fireworks  and  scary  creatures,  the  WWF  has  both.  For  those  who  like  to  buy 
new  products,  the  WWF  has  plenty  of  merchandise  for  sale.  For  those  who  are  angry 
with  others,  the  WWF  has  a host  of  characters  against  whom  to  direct  that  anger.  For 
those  who  wish  to  be  a reporter,  or  simply  be  involved  in  something  larger  than 
themselves,  there  are  plenty  of  sports  entertainment  Internet  sites  that  one  can  be 
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involved  with.  And,  for  those  who  wish  to  remodel  the  soeial  order  and  celebrate  this 
new  and  “just”  social  order  with  thousands  of  others,  the  WWF  is  the  place  to  be. 

Seinfeld,  the  most  popular  television  sitcom  of  the  nineteen  nineties,  is  often 
referred  to  as  “the  show  about  nothing.”  In  contrast,  sports  entertainment  may  be 
considered  “the  show  about  everything.”  However,  sports  entertainment  is  more  than 
just  a show.  Unlike  other  entertainment  forms  such  as  television  shows,  movies,  and 
books  that  audiences  simply  consume,  sports  entertainment  is  a participatory  event  in 
which  audiences  help  produce  as  well  as  consume  the  product.  Whether  it  be  through 
chanting  along  with  their  favorite  superstars,  not  responding  to  a particular  angle 
(storyline)  or  voicing  their  opinion  about  a performance  on  the  Internet,  audiences 
play  an  integral  role  in  the  development  of  the  product  as  well  as  the  performances 
themselves. 

So,  what  is  sports  entertainment?  How  do  we  define  this  hugely  popular,  yet 
poorly  understood  phenomenon?  It  certainly  does  not  fall  into  popular  classificatory 
constructs  such  as  sport,  soap  opera,  sitcom,  or  theater.  To  call  it  a sport  would  be 
inaccurate,  to  call  it  a soap  opera  would  be  too  limiting,  and  to  simply  to  refer  to  it  as 
entertainment  says  little  about  the  phenomenon.  A better  answer  lies  within  the 
anthropological  concept  of  ritual. 

Ritual 

Anthropologists  and  other  social  scientists  use  rituals  as  objects  of  analysis  as 
well  as  examine  rituals  as  specialized  activities.  As  objects  of  analysis,  rituals  are 
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thought  to  reveal  the  underlying  ideas,  structures  and  mechanisms  of  the  cultures  in 
which  they  are  produced.  In  other  words,  rituals  provide  the  key  to  understanding 
“the  essential  constitution  of  human  societies.”^  As  activities,  rituals  are  thought  to 
provide  participants  with  a break  from  their  everyday  roles  and  statuses  in  which  they 
can  temporarily  create  new  worlds,  reconfigure  their  existing  world,  or  attempt  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  “the  world  as  imagined  and  the  world  as  lived.”* 

Early  studies  of  ritual  (mid  to  late  nineteenth  century)  focused  on  the 
relationship  between  myth,  ritual,  and  religion.  Theorists  of  the  time,  including 
Edward  Tylor,  William  Robertson  Smith,  and  Sir  James  George  Frazer,  were 
concerned  primarily  with  “whether  religion  and  culture  were  originally  rooted  in 
myth  or  in  ritual.”^  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  though,  scholars,  most  notably  the 
French  sociologist  Emile  Durkheim,  began  to  investigate  ritual’s  social  function. 

Durkheim  viewed  rituals  as  sacred  rites  or  ceremonies  that  function  to 
promote  consensus  and  establish  social  solidarity.  According  to  Durkheim,  rituals 
channel  conflict,  repress  aggressive  tendencies,  affirm  unity,  and  formulate  a coherent 
worldview  that  serves  to  unite  individual  members  of  a particular  society.  Durkheim 
noted  that  rituals  could  inspire  new  ideas,  but  maintained  that  these  new  ideas  would 
be  compatible  with,  rather  than  threatening  to,  the  existing  social  system.  In 
complex  societies,  societies  characterized  by  a multiplicity  of  worldviews  and  a sharp 
division  of  labor,  Durkheim  argued  that  social  solidarity  arises  as  much  from 
functional  interdependence  in  the  division  of  labor  as  from  acceptance  of  common 
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beliefs.  ' ’ Thus,  rituals  in  complex  societies  will  be  of  a more  secular  than  religious 
nature. 

Durkheim’s  pioneering  work  influenced  a host  of  structural-functionalists  and 
symbolists,  including  Max  Gluckman  and  Victor  Turner.  Gluckman,  like  Durkheim, 
was  interested  in  ritual’s  role  in  maintaining  existing  social  systems.  Unlike 
Durkheim,  though,  Gluckman  posited  that  rituals  maintain  a functioning  social 
system  not  only  by  affirming  the  existing  social  order,  but  also  by  highlighting 
tensions  and  problems  within  that  order.  For  Gluckman,  rituals  of  rebellion,  rituals  in 
which  groups  of  people  behave  in  exaggerated  ways  that  would  be  deemed 
unacceptable  outside  the  ntual  context,  channel  conflict,  repress  aggressive 
tendencies,  and  ultimately  provide  a cathartic  and  therapeutic  experience  that  serves 
to  conserve  the  existing  social  system.'^ 

Turner,  a student  of  Gluckman’s,  pursued  his  mentor’s  interest  in  ritual  and 
conflict.  Unlike  his  mentor,  though.  Turner  came  to  view  ritual  as  a radical,  rather 
than  conservative,  social  practice. 

Turner  viewed  the  social  world  of  human  beings  as  “a  world  in  becoming,”  as  a work 
in  progress  rather  than  as  a fixed  domain.'^  He  argued  that  this  social  world  could  be 
analyzed  as  a series  of  dramas  in  which  humans  play  out  their  social  roles.  Underlying  these 
dramas  are  two  models  for  human  interrelatedness,  or  two  spheres  of  action.  The  first  is  one 
in  which  society  is  a “structured,  differentiated,  hierarchical  system  of  politico-legal- 
economic  positions  with  many  types  of  evaluation  separating  men  in  terms  of  more  or 
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less.”*'*  Turner  labeled  this  domain,  social  structure.  According  to  Turner,  structure  “holds 
people  apart,  defines  their  differences,  and  constrains  their  actions.”  It  is  where  people 
“pursue  their  material  interests.”'^  In  other  words,  social  structure  can  be  considered  the 
domain  of  everyday  institutionalized  customs,  rules,  and  role-sets. 

Turner’s  second  sphere  of  action  or  model  for  human  interrelatedness,  which  he 
called  anti-structure,  is  when  people  “are  liberated  from  their  formal  structural  identity,  when 
they  are  neither  here  nor  there  but  betwixt  and  between  the  positions  assigned  and  arranged 
by  law,  custom,  and  convention.”'^  In  other  words,  anti-structure  is  a domain  of  human 
interrelatedness  where  the  rules  of  everyday  living  disappear  or  are  significantly  relaxed. 

Turner  believed  that  human  beings  are  creatures  of  both  structure  and  anti -structure 
and  must  shift  back  and  forth  between  these  two  spheres,  or  domains,  of  interrelatedness.  He 
observed  that  in  traditional  societies,  humans  moved  from  one  domain  to  another  through  a 
ritual  process  that  was  normally  associated  with  calendrical  rites  or  rites  of  passage. 

Building  upon  Belgian  anthropologist  Arnold  Van  Gennep’s  conception  of  the  ritual  process. 
Turner  observed  that  ritual  participants  first  are  separated  from  everyday  social  structure, 
then  enter  the  margin  or  liminal  sphere,  and  finally,  are  reaggregated  back  into  the  social 
structure.'^ 

The  liminal  sphere,  or  liminality,  is  a transitory  sphere  of  interaction  in  which 
“participants  are  liberated  from  their  fomial  structural  identity.”  It  is  regarded  “as  a time 
and  place  of  withdrawal  from  normal  modes  of  social  action”  during  which  the  central  values 
of  structure  are  examined.'^  Liminality  can  provide  “cognitive  satisfaction,  a break  from 
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regularity,  and  license  normally  illicit  behaviors;”  however,  it  is  not  merely  a cathartic 
exercise.^^  Although  liminality  may  be  grounded  by  structure,  it  is  not  controlled  by 
structure,  for  it  is  in  the  liminal  domain  where  the  imagination  is  freed  and  new  cultural 
patterns  emerge.  Consequently,  liminality  can  be  viewed  as  dangerous  to  prevailing  social 
structure.  Turner,  in  the  effort  to  account  for  internal  mechanisms  of  cultural  change, 
compared  the  liminal  domain  to  events  in  biological  evolution: 

In  the  evolution  of  man’s  symbolic  “cultural”  action,  we  must  seek 
those  processes  which  correspond  to  the  open-endedness  in  biological 
evolution.  I think  we  have  found  them  in  those  liminal  or  “liminoid” 
(postindustrial  revolution)  forms  of  symbolic  action,  those  genres  of  free 
time  activity  in  which  all  previous  standards  and  models  are  subjected  to 
criticism,  and  fresh  new  ways  of  interpreting  sociocultural  experience  are 
formulated.^’ 

The  liminal  domain,  by  freeing  individuals  from  their  structural  roles  and 
obligations,  offers  individuals  the  chance  to  explore  alternative  social  arrangements. 

Among  the  alternative  social  arrangements  that  may  arise  in  the  liminal  domain,  is  Turner’s 
concept  of  communitas.  Communitas  is  a mode  of  interaction,  not  a sphere  or  domain  of 
action,  in  which  relations  between  people  are  “spontaneous,  immediate,  and  concrete,” 
where  man  is  “homogenous,  unstructured  and  free.”^^  The  contrast  of  the  relations  between 
people  during  communitas  versus  everyday  social  structure  is  best  illustrated  by  Martin 
Buber’s  notions  of  “I-It”  and  “I-Thou.” 

Martin  Buber,  like  Victor  Turner,  saw  two  models  for  human  interrelatedness  that  he 
termed  I-It  and  I-Thou.  I-It  is  the  world  of  organization,  form,  status,  boundaries, 
separation,  and  structure.  I-Thou  is  the  world  of  being,  where  measured  comparison  and 
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boundaries  disappear  and  human  beings  relate  to  other  human  beings  solely  as  human 
beings,  rather  than  statuses,  in  the  world  of  the  present.  I-Thou  is  a mode  in  which  humans 
stand  with  other  human  beings  rather  than  side  by  side.^^  Buber’s  I-Thou  and  Turner’s 
communitas  are  very  different  from  Durkheim’s  notion  of  solidarity.  In  solidarity, 
individuals  and  groups  maintain  their  differences,  and  unity  arises  from  the  functional 
interdependence  of  different  individuals  and  groups.  According  to  Turner,  during 
communitas,  differences  disappear  and  relations  “remain  open  and  unstructured.’’^'* 
Communitas  “can  never  adequately  be  approved  in  a structural  form”  as  it  is  “temporary  and 
appears  like  grace.”^^ 

Turner’s  insights  into  ritual  first  came  about  during  his  inquiries  into  traditional 
African  societies  during  the  nineteen  fifties.  As  Turner  shifted  his  focus  from  less  complex 
and  traditional  African  societies  to  more  complex  and  modem  Western  societies,  he  noticed 
a change  in  the  ritual  process.  Turner  observed  that  in  modem  complex  societies,  liminality 
can  be  reached  through  ritual  forms  other  than  a traditional  rite  of  passage.  Turner  labeled 
these  new  ritual  fomis  “liminoid  genres”  or  “liminal-like.”  Liminoid  genres  are  similar  but 
not  identical  to  traditional  rituals  since  they  are: 

(1)  frequently  secularized  or  non  religious;  (2)  not  necessarily 
collective,  concerned  with  calendrical,  biological,  social-stmctural 
rhythms  or  with  crises  in  social  processes;  (3)  they  are  not  obligatory  for 
every  member  of  society  but  are  optional  and  are  not  part  of  the  world  of 
society  but  of  leisure;  (4)  they  are  not  centrally  integrated  into  the  social 
process;  and  (5)  they  are  not  ultimately  beneficial  for  the  working  of  the 
social  stmcture  and  often  take  the  form  of  utopian  alternative  models.^^ 
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The  effect  of  these  differences  is  that  liminoid  genres  tend  to  be  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  existing  social  order  than  traditional  rituals.  Traditional  elders,  whose 
actions  serve  to  shape  worldviews  and  maintain  existing  sets  of  social  relations,  recognize  the 
unpredictable  nature  of  liminality  and  control  traditional  rituals  very  tightly.  When 
controlled,  rituals  can  be  geared  towards  reinforcing  participants’  involvement  in  structural 
role  playing. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  complex  societies,  liminoid  genres  such  as  sporting  events, 
theater,  television  and  tourism,  are  run  by  businesspersons  whose  primary  aim  is  to  make  a 
profit  and  satisfy  their  customers,  rather  than  shape  a worldview  or  maintain  an  existing  set 
of  social  relations.  Whereas  traditional  rituals  are  characterized  by  an  elder-initiate 
relationship  between  those  who  run  the  rituals  and  those  who  participate  in  the  rituals, 
liminoid  genres  are  characterized  by  a seller-customer  relationship.  The  major  difference  is 
that  in  a traditional  ritual,  it  is  the  elder  that  exercises  control  over  the  activity,  while  in 
liminoid  genres  it  is  the  customer  who  “is  always  right.”  Thus,  liminoid  participants  are 
granted  a great  deal  of  freedom  over  their  liminal  experience.  For  instance,  if  professional 
football  fans  want  more  scoring,  than  the  National  Football  League  can  change  their  rules  to 
produce  more  scoring.  Or,  if  sports  entertainment  fans  want  characters  who  rebel  against 
authority  figures,  then  the  WWF  will  produce  characters  that  rebel  against  authority  figures. 
Whether  these  rule  changes  or  character  types  have  any  effect  upon  the  existing  social  order 
will  probably  not  be  of  much  concern  to  the  National  Football  League  or  the  WWF.  After  all, 
their  goal  is  to  make  money. 
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Sociologist  Michael  Ball,  echoing  the  thoughts  of  Theodor  Adorno  and  Max 
Horkheimer,  alternatively  has  suggested  that  since  these  genres  are  produced  by  elites;  elite 
values  and  interests  rather  than  “the  people’s”  values  and  interests  will  ultimately  be  served 
by  these  genres. However,  as  we  shall  see  in  this  dissertation,  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
case.  Sometimes,  as  is  the  case  with  present  day  sports  entertainment,  the  zeal  to  make 
money  overrides  the  concern  to  impart  certain  values  upon  participants.  Because  the  WWF 
listens  to  its  fans,  it  produces  a product  that  is,  in  many  ways,  antagonistic  to  the  prevailing 
set  of  social  relations  that  characterizes  American  society.  By  catering  to  the  wishes  of  its 
fans,  the  WWF  may  invite  the  wrath  of  those  who  would  prefer  to  see  the  liminoid  genres 
used  as  a means  of  social  control.  However,  by  “selling  out”  and  catering  to  fans’  wishes,  the 
WWF  ends  up  producing  a ritual  in  which  “the  people’s”  voices  are  heard,  even  if  those 
voices  are  antagonistic  to  the  existing  set  of  social  relations  in  which  WWF  performances  are 
produced.  In  this  case,  the  commodification  of  ritual,  rather  than  concentrating  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  elite,  democratizes  the  ritual  process  and  allows  “the  people’s”  voices  to  be 
heard. 

Alienation 

Turner  believed  that  rituals  provide  an  outlet  in  which  people  can  express  the 
alienation  that  arises  from  their  society’s  particular  set  of  structural  relations.  For  Turner, 
structure  is  inherently  alienating,  and  alienation  is  a cultural  universal.  In  American  society, 
which  is  characterized  by  a marked  division  of  labor  and  a capitalist  mode  of  production,  the 
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causes  of  alienation  are  most  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  theories  of  Karl  Marx  and  Emile 
Durkheim. 

Marx  believed  that  the  essential  relationship  for  human  beings  is  the  relationship 
between  humans  and  the  products  they  make.  For  Marx,  labor  is  much  more  than  just  work. 
It  is  the  creative  activity  through  which  humans  make  themselves,  and  the  underlying  activity 
through  which  humans  relate  to  each  other.  The  division  of  labor,  thus,  serves  to  divide 
human  beings.^* 

According  to  Marx,  in  capitalist  societies  the  division  of  labor  in  both  the  social  and 
manufacturing  spheres  produces  inequality,  reduces  humans  to  commodities,  and  invariably 
serves  to  alienate  humans  from  each  other  and  their  productions.  For  Marx,  the  social 
division  of  labor,  which  separates  humans  into  those  who  own  capital  and  those  who  must 
sell  their  labor,  introduces  inequality  among  occupations  and  creates  inequality  among 
members  of  society.  Instead  of  humans  relating  to  each  other  as  equals,  they  relate  to  each 
other  as  owner/worker  and  master/subordinate.  Marxist  philosopher  Ernst  Fischer  explains: 

The  division  of  labor  not  only  destroyed  unity  by  introducing 
inequality  among  the  various  occupations,  it  created  and  reinforced  social 
inequality.  Labor  was  not,  and  still  is  not,  divided  up  into  equal  parts,  but 
is  divided  for  the  profit  of  the  stronger  and  the  disadvantage  of  the 
weaker. 

In  the  manufacturing  sphere,  Marx  postulated  that  the  division  of  labor  severs  humans 
from  a meaningful  relationship  with  the  products  they  produce,  leads  to  an  estranged 
relationship  between  those  who  must  sell  their  labor  and  those  who  own  capital,  and 
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produces  a society  in  which  objects  control  humans  rather  than  one  in  which  humans  control 
objects.^® 

When  an  individual  is  involved  in  producing  only  part  of  a product,  an  assembly  line 
worker  who  only  puts  tires  on  automobiles  for  instance,  the  personal  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  his  or  her  product  disappears,  and  the  product  ceases  to  be  a reflection  of  that 
individual.  The  depersonalization  of  the  product  then  leads  to  a depersonalization  of  the 
worker,  and  labor  ceases  to  be  a creative  activity.  Instead,  labor  becomes  just  another 
commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  raw  materials  or  machinery.  At  this  point,  laborers 
cease  to  be  creative  producers  and  are  reduced  to  being  cogs  in  the  machine.  Devoid  of  a 
meaningful  connection  to  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  reduced  to  subordinate  status  by  their 
employers,  laborers  become  an  alienated  class  of  people  trying  to  survive  in  an  unjust  world. 

Laborers,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones  who  suffer  as  a result  of  the  division  of 
labor.  Capitalists,  who  treat  their  workers  like  commodities,  become  alienated  from  their 
employees,  and,  since  capitalists  are  not  physically  involved  in  the  production  of  their 
products  but  have  appropriated  these  products  from  their  employees,  they  too  are  alienated 
from  these  products.  Traders,  or  middlemen  who  contribute  little  to  the  production  of  the 
products  they  sell,  become  alienated  as  well,  for  they  are  reduced  to  being  mere 
functionaries,  servants  to  the  objects  they  sell. 

The  division  of  labor,  thus,  has  the  following  consequences.  Laborers  are  alienated 
from  their  labors  as  well  as  from  the  capitalists  who  buy  and  sell  their  labor.  Capitalists  are 
alienated  from  their  laborers  and  the  products  they  produce,  and  traders  or  middlemen  are 
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alienated  from  both  laborers  and  capitalists  as  well  as  the  products  they  sell.  For  Marx,  the 
end  result  is  an  alienated  society  in  which  humans  cease  to  relate  to  each  other  as  fellow 
human  beings,  but  relate  to  each  other  as  masters  and  subordinates. 

Durkheim’s  views  on  the  division  of  labor  were  much  different  from  Marx’s  views. 
For  Durkheim,  the  division  of  labor  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  unjust  and  alienated 
society.  Rather,  Durkheim  argued  that  in  complex  societies,  conflict  or  estrangement 
between  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  arises  when  there  is  a breakdown  in  the  moral 
basis  upon  which  that  society  rests.  In  modem  Western  societies  such  as  the  United  States, 
the  central  moral  basis  upon  which  society  rests  is  the  cult  of  the  individual,  or  the  basic 
belief  concerning  the  dignity  and  worth  of  all  human  beings.^'  Thus,  conflict  and 
estrangement  in  the  United  States  arises  when  society  and  individuals  fail  to  uphold  the 
values  of  the  cult.  For  instance,  if  the  laborer  who  put  tires  on  new  automobiles  is  made 
aware  of  his  contribution  to  the  finished  product  and  treated  with  respect  (paid  well,  etc.) 
than  this  laborer  will  not  feel  estranged  from  fellow  human  beings  and  his  society.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  treated  as  a cog  in  the  machine,  he  is  sure  to  feel  estranged  from  fellow 
human  beings  and  his  society.  Thus,  for  Durkheim,  it  is  not  the  division  of  labor,  but  the 
moral  conduct  of  individuals  that  serves  as  the  ultimate  source  of  conflict  and  estrangement. 

Ritual  Stories 

According  to  Turner,  liminoid  genres  offer  a respite  from  the  conflict  and 
estrangement  that  is  characteristic  of  structural  relations.  Liminoid  genres  offer  their 
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participants  a chance  to  enter  new  worlds  and  experience  alternative  social 
arrangements. 

For  anthropologist  Clifford  Geertz,  rituals  offer  much  more.  According  to 
Geertz,  rituals  “render  ordinary  everyday  experience.”  In  other  words,  rituals 
provide  participants  “with  the  imagery  and  cultural  codes  with  which  to  conceptualize 
their  social  order  and  reinterpret  their  own  experiences.”^^  Geertz  concludes  that 
rituals  are,  in  effect,  powerful  stories  that  participants  “tell  themselves  about 
themselves.”^"* 

WWF  performances  can  thus  be  viewed  as  symbolic  reenactments  of  the 
audience’s  personal  and  social  struggles.  The  superstars  are  not  merely  athletes,  but 
symbols  of  positions  in  the  social  order.  The  storylines,  or  angles,  are  not  merely 
interesting  or  suspenseful,  but  simplified  and  exaggerated  dramas  about  everyday  life; 
and,  the  “eompetitions”  are  not  so  much  about  athletic  superiority  as  they  are  about 
competing  social  relationships  and  moral  ideals. 

Like  mythie  figures,  WWF  superstars  give  a human  and  thereby 
comprehensible  form  to  abstract  concepts  such  as  class,  freedom,  power,  and  gender 
roles.  Unlike  mythic  creatures,  however,  WWF  superstars  are  contemporary  figures 
who  embody  the  hopes,  dreams,  flaws,  and  struggles  of  their  fans.  WWF  superstars 
do  not  engage  in  heroic  struggles  against  the  Gods  or  in  epic  quests  for  immortality. 
Rather,  they  engage  in  battles  against  tyrannical  employers,  moral  crusaders. 
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hypocritical  power  brokers  and  a social  system  that  threatens  their  freedom  and  leaves 
them  alienated  from  their  fellow  human  beings. 

To  be  sure,  the  audience  is  not  participating  in  a complete  repudiation  of 
American  society.  For  WWF  productions  celebrate,  and  audiences  embrace,  the  core 
American  drives  of  competitiveness,  achievement,  and  profit  through  the  sale.^^  The 
dramas  are  interwoven  within  a simulated  athletic  competition.  Victory  and  justice 
are  ferreted  out  in  the  form  of  winners  and  losers,  and  a superstar’s  success  is 
ultimately  determined  by  whether  he  or  she  becomes  a champion.  Furthermore, 
whether  it  is  superstars  “selling”  moves  (making  them  look  real),  commentators 
selling  storylines,  or  the  WWF  selling  tickets  and  merchandise,  “the  sale”  permeates 
every  aspect  of  WWF  productions. 

To  the  audience,  these  drives  are  not  the  underlying  cause  of  injustice  in 
American  society.  Instead,  it  is  those  individuals  who  abuse  their  power,  co-opt  the 
political/economic  system  for  personal  gain,  and  attempt  to  impose  their  will  upon 
others  who  are  perceived  to  be  the  true  perpetrators  of  injustice.  The  superstars  who 
come  to  represent  the  audience  in  the  “fight”  against  these  perpetrators  of  injustice 
become  heroes.  Their  battles  are  the  audience’s  battles,  and  their  victories  are  the 
audience’s  victories. 

The  storylines  in  which  these  battles  take  place  are,  in  effect,  the  audience’s 
reading  of  the  American  social  experience.^^  Thus,  the  battles  that  WWF  superstars 
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engage  in  week  in  and  week  out  serve  to  expose  American  society  and  reveal  the 
audience’s  conceptions  of  right,  wrong,  and  justice. 

Ritual  Celebrations 

Although  WWF  productions  address  very  serious  issues  in  American  society, 
the  WWF  experience  is  intended  to  be  a pleasurable  one.  The  WWF  calls  its  product 
sports  entertainment,  and  the  key  to  its  success  lies  in  its  ability  to  entertain  its  fans. 
Sports  entertainment  fans  expect  to  be  entertained.  So,  while  serious  social  and 
personal  dramas  are  enacted  in  and  around  the  ring,  the  entire  production  is  framed 
within  the  context  of  a spectacle.  There  are  music  videos,  fireworks,  light  shows  and 
plenty  of  comedic  skits  in  addition  to  the  action  that  takes  place  in  and  around  the 
ring.  The  WWF  aims  to  provide  a little  bit  of  everything  in  hopes  of  attracting  new 
fans  and  engaging  current  fans.  The  fans,  in  turn,  expect  a little  bit  of  everything. 

Sports  entertainment  is  hybrid  of  many  different  cultural  forms.  It  has  the 
action  and  suspense  of  a sporting  event,  the  drama  of  a serial  television  program,  the 
issues  of  a political  debate  and  the  spectacular  nature  of  a rock  concert.  The  WWF 
attracts  a wide  variety  of  individuals,  and  the  WWF  writes  its  storylines  on  many 
different  levels  in  the  attempt  to  connect  with  its  diverse  audience.  But,  what  truly 
distinguishes  sports  entertainment  from  other  dramatic  forms  is  its  participatory 
nature.  By  allowing  fans  to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  product  as  well  as 
in  the  performances,  the  WWF  produces  a social  institution  that  caters  to  the  active, 
creative,  and  emotional  needs  of  its  audience.  As  a result,  the  WWF  ends  up 
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producing  much  more  than  a performance.  By  catering  to  these  needs,  the  WWF 
produces  a liminoid  activity  that  provides  its  fans  with  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  something  that  they  can  feel  a part  of  and  to  form  a community  in  which  they  feel 
comfortable. 

In  the  end,  audiences  are  rewarded  with  a chance  to  vent,  a chance  to  rebel,  a 
chance  to  laugh  and  a chance  to  cry.  They  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  enter  new 
worlds  and  to  experience  alternate  social  arrangements.  Audiences  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  experience  communitas  and  the  opportunity  to  be  a part  of  something 
bigger  than  themselves.  They  are  presented  with  a comprehensible  modeling  of  the 
social  and  moral  order,  and  they  are  allowed  to  express  their  feelings  about  this  order. 
They  get  everything  and  anything. 

In  his  search  for  the  origins  and  nature  of  religion,  Emile  Durkheim  surmised 
that  the  totems  worshipped  by  clans  were  symbols  not  of  special  or  desired  qualities, 
but  of  the  clan  itself;  that  when  clans  celebrated  their  totems,  they  were,  in  reality, 
celebrating  themselves. In  twenty-first-century  America,  what  Durkheim  said  of 
totems  can  be  said  of  sports  entertainment.  For,  sports  entertainment  truly  is  a 
celebration  of  American  society;  a liminoid  genre  in  which  audiences  celebrate 
themselves  and  their  society,  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  in-between. 

Sports  entertainment  is  the  latest  of  many  incarnations  of  professional 
wrestling,  and  to  truly  understand  sports  entertainment,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
professional  wrestling’s  past.  From  carnival  attraction  to  major  spectator  sport  to 
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morality  play  to  television  spectacle  to  sports  entertainment,  professional  wrestling 
has  a rich  and  interesting,  if  not  well  known,  past.  Furthermore,  its  past  tells  us  as 
much  about  America’s  past  as  its  present  tells  us  about  America’s  present. 
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CHAPTER  3 
THE  PAST 

The  history  of  wrestling  is  in  fact  a thinly  disguised  mythology,  bent 
and  twisted  to  fit  the  needs  of  whoever  is  telling  the  story  at  the  time. 

Wrestling  is  a sport  living  in  the  eternal  now;  its  future  only  stretching  ahead 
to  the  next  big  card  and  its  past  only  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  last  big  card. 
There  is  no  history  of  the  game,  just  a series  of  matches  and  anecdotes. 
Baseball  needs  a history.  Wrestling  needs  the  next  big  card. 

- Wrestling  historian  Ed  Garea' 

Although  professional  wrestling  has  been  a popular  American  pastime  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  much  of  its  past  remains  as  shady  as  the  many 
colorful  characters  that  have  participated  in  the  business.  After  countless  repetitions, 
certain  accounts  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  true;  however,  upon  closer  inspection, 
many  of  these  stories  simply  do  not  hold  up.  What  we  are  left  with  is  a collection  of 
stories  and  anecdotes  whose  details  and  circumstances  remain  something  of  a mystery 
and  open  to  interpretation.  Indeed,  trying  to  figure  out  professional  wrestling’s  past 
can  sometimes  be  like  trying  to  figure  out  a mystery.  One  must  constantly  compare 
and  contrast  differing  accounts  of  the  same  event,  analyzing  agendas  and  searching 
for  clues  that  ultimately  may  reveal  what  actually  took  place. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  professional  wrestling’s  past  remains  so  much 
of  a mystery.  To  begin  with,  professional  wrestling  has  always  been  “worked” 
(staged)  to  some  degree.  While  this  is  widely  known  and  of  little  importance  today, 
for  much  of  professional  wrestling’s  past,  matches  were  presented  as  legitimate 
athletic  competitions.  Those  who  promoted  events  and  wrestled  in  matches  went  to 
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great  length  to  “protect  the  business.”  Outsiders  were  kept  away  from  the  inner 
workings  of  the  business.  Sometimes,  feuds  between  promoters  and  wrestlers  would 
break  out,  but  few  would  break  kayfabe  (talk  openly  about  the  business)  for  fear  of 
their  future  livelihood,  or  in  some  cases,  their  physical  well  being.  On  the  rare 
occasion  when  someone  from  the  inside  did  break  kayfabe,  his  or  her  claims  could 
often  be  dismissed  as  the  ramblings  of  a disgruntled  individual. 

Another  reason  why  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  about  professional 
wrestling’s  past  is  that  the  genre  never  developed  a governing  authority  or  organized 
league  that  could  keep  accurate  records.  From  the  very  start,  professional  wrestling 
was  more  an  athletic  performance  than  an  actual  sport,  and  participants  had  little  use 
for  what  a governing  authority  could  provide:  standard  rules  or  codes  of  fair  play. 
After  all,  champions  were  crowned  for  their  ability  to  draw  crowds  and  make  money, 
not  necessarily  for  their  athletic  prowess.  So,  promoters  carved  out  regional  fiefdoms 
that  were  subject  to  little  or  no  regulating  authority.  Professional  wrestling  became  a 
haven  for  con-artists  and  swindlers  who  were  reluctant  to  document  facts  or  let 
people  in  on  their  secrets.  Double-crossing  of  participants  and  swindling  of  audiences 
were  hardly  the  type  of  information  that  those  involved  in  professional  wrestling 
wanted  to  be  known. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  when  professional  wrestling  was  still  widely  assumed 
to  be  a legitimate  sport,  many  promoters  and  wrestlers  managed  to  stay  one  step 
ahead  of  the  law  through  their  political  connections.  Sometimes,  however,  their 
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actions  were  so  fraudulent  that  their  political  connections  could  not  protect  them. 

This  was  the  case  with  one  of  the  more  notorious  con-artists  ever  to  have  participated 
in  the  business.  “The  Golden  Greek,”  Jim  Londos,  the  biggest  draw  of  the  early 
nineteen  thirties,  was  banned  from  wrestling  in  several  states  because  of  fraudulent 
activities  related  to  his  matches.  Marcus  Griffin,  one  of  the  first  insiders  to  break 
kayfabe  and  publish  his  accounts  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  wrestling  business, 
described  Londos  as  “perhaps  the  greatest  betrayer  of  a people  that  ever  appeared 
before  the  public.”^ 

Another  reason  why  professional  wrestling  does  not  have  a real  history  is 
because,  until  very  recently,  it  has  never  needed  a one.  Regional  promotions  and 
sparse  national  media  coverage  allowed  promoters  to  ignore  events  outside  their  own 
region  and  to  create  histories  that  suited  their  promotional  needs.  If  a promoter 
needed  a new  challenger  to  stir  up  interest  for  a championship  fight,  he  could  simply 
bring  someone  in  and  claim  that  he  was  undefeated  and  seemingly  invincible.  If  he 
needed  an  Italian  to  generate  interest  among  Italians,  then  an  Italian  could  be  created. 
If  a champion  needed  to  drop  a match  to  someone  to  create  interest,  he  dropped  a 
match.  Audiences  knew  very  little  of  the  happenings  outside  of  their  home  area,  or  of 
the  past,  and  rarely  questioned  the  veracity  of  a promoter’s  claim.  As  long  as  the 
promoter  could  convince  the  audience  of  his  claims,  these  claims  became  the  truth. 

As  storylines  surrounding  matches  became  more  and  more  integral  to  the 
wrestling  experience,  individual  records  and  historical  claims  became  even  less 
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important  and  less  scrutinized.  What  mattered  now  was  the  drama,  and  as  long  as 
audiences  enjoyed  and  bought  into  the  dramas,  there  was  little  interest  in  “finding  out 
what  was  really  going  on.” 

Much  has  changed  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  sports  entertainment  industry 
no  longer  “protects  its  business.”  Today,  millions  of  sports  entertainment  fans  scour 
the  Internet,  subscribe  to  newsletters,  and  call  hotlines  trying  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
sports  entertainment  scene.  The  different  federations  gladly  supply  the  public  with 
enough  “news”  about  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes  to  keep  their  audience’s 
interest  peaked.  Sometimes,  they  even  incorporate  this  “news”  into  storylines.^ 
However,  for  most  of  its  past,  professional  wrestling’s  dealings  remained  behind 
closed  doors. 

Finally,  unlike  other  popular  American  pastimes  such  as  baseball  or  boxing, 
historians  and  academics  have  paid  little  attention  to  professional  wrestling.  Its  past 
has  been  left  to  be  discovered  by  a few  interested  individuals  who  conduct  interviews 
with  key  players  in  the  business,  and  search  libraries  and  other  places  for  the  rare 
documents  that  they  hope  will  shed  some  insight  into  the  many  popular  myths  that 
abound. 

So,  what  follows  in  this  chapter  is  a tribute  to  the  work  of  a few  dedicated 
individuals  who  have  managed  to  uncover  a past,  and  make  a history  as  best  they 
could.  To  create  the  portrayal  below,  differing  accounts  of  people  and  events 
described  below  have  been  analyzed  and  refined  to  present  a narrative  which  is  as 
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accurate  as  possible.  However,  a word  of  caution  is  always  advised  when  discussing 
professional  wrestling’s  past.  As  Garea  likes  to  point  out,  “in  wrestling,  accuracy  is  a 
most  tenuous  term.”^  There  have  been  several  distinct  eras  in  professional 
wrestling’s  past.  Each  era  can  be  described  as  having  its  own  unique  characteristics, 
yet  all  have  contributed  to  its  current  form. 

Out  From  the  Shadows:  The  End  of  the  Civil  War  to  World  War  I 
While  the  origins  of  wrestling  date  from  ancient  times,  the  beginnings  of 
professional  wrestling  in  the  United  States  can  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  combination  of  returning  veterans  who  had  wrestled  in  the  army  for 
recreation,  middlemen  who  could  publicize  and  promote  events,  and  media  types  who 
were  eager  to  supply  news  of  matches  to  a country  with  a rapidly  developing  love  for 
sporting  events,  catapulted  wrestling  from  a recreational  activity  and  marginal  sport 
into  a popular  spectator  event  that  competed  with  baseball,  boxing,  cycling,  and 
walking  for  spectators.^ 

During  this  era,  wrestling  evolved  much  like  boxing.  It  was  an  individual 
sport  with  little  local  identification,  no  special  season,  little  regulation,  and  was  a 
haven  for  bettors  and  swindlers.  Matches  either  took  the  form  of  serious  sporting 
events  which  were  held  in  large  arenas,  theaters,  and  stadiums,  or  carnival  attractions 
that  were  part  of  traveling  vaudeville  shows,  circuses  and  fairs.^ 

The  carnival  shows  were  staged  events  in  which  promoters  and  wrestlers 
worked  together  to  swindle  betting  audiences.  One  popular  scam  involved  the  use  of 
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a plant  in  the  audience.  While  matches  were  taking  place,  the  plant  would  meander 
through  the  crowd,  strike  up  friendships  and  proclaim  that  he  could  beat  any  of  the 
wrestlers  if  given  the  chance.  Once  he  had  convinced  enough  audience  members  of 
his  ability  and  had  secured  their  financial  backing,  the  promoter  would  accept  his 
challenge  and  all  bets.  The  plant,  of  course,  would  then  proceed  to  lose  to  the  man  he 
challenged.  The  bettors’  money  would  then  be  split  among  the  promoter  and 
wrestlers.^ 

Another  popular  scam  involved  wrestlers  who  would  travel  from  fair  to  fair 
issuing  challenges  to  members  of  the  audience.  Unbeknownst  to  the  audiences,  the 
wrestlers  would  also  travel  with  a cadre  of  associates  who  would  accept  the 
challenges  at  every  fair.  It  would  be  these  associates  who  would  be  chosen  as  the 
opponent  for  the  wrestler,  and  depending  on  how  the  audience  bet,  the  associate  could 
either  lose  or  win.  Once  the  scam  had  been  conducted  at  one  fair,  they  would  move 
on  to  the  next.* 

The  carnivals  proved  to  be  a fertile  training  ground  for  up  and  coming 
wrestlers  who  aspired  to  “compete”  in  the  larger  and  more  serious  events.  By  the 
mid-1880’s  wrestling  had  become  one  of  the  most  popular  spectator  sports  in  the 
country.  Wrestling  was  viewed  as  a legitimate  sporting  competition,  and  big  matches 
were  held  in  arenas  and  theaters  to  accommodate  the  large  crowds.  The  man 
generally  credited  with  bringing  wrestling  out  from  the  carnival  and  taverns  and  into 
arenas  and  theaters  was  a New  York  City  policeman  named  William  Muldoon. 
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Muldoon’s,  and  wrestling’s,  rise  to  prominence  began  in  1880  when  Muldoon 
defeated  Thiebaud  Bauer  in  a highly  publicized  match  before  three  thousand 
spectators  in  New  York  City.^  By  1881,  Muldoon  was  touring  the  nation,  giving 
exhibitions,  and  taking  on  all  challengers.  Muldoon’s  appearances,  which  had  all  the 
trappings  of  a traveling  theater  troupe,  drew  quite  a bit  of  media  attention  and 
attracted  large  crowds.  The  matches  themselves  were,  more  often  than  not,  long 
drawn  out  scientific  affairs  that  could  last  several  hours.  Whether  they  were 
legitimate  competitions  or  not  is  open  to  debate.  Muldoon,  however,  always  emerged 
the  victor.'® 

Through  the  1880’s  and  1890’s,  wrestling  continued  to  grow  as  a spectator 
sport.  Wrestlers  such  as  Evan  “Strangler”  Lewis,  Farmer  Bums,  and  Ed  Decker  (who 
was  promoted  by  P.T.  Bamum)  all  proclaimed  to  be  “champions”  at  one  time  or 
another  and  drew  fairly  large  audiences.  It  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century,  though,  when  Frank  Gotch  appeared  on  the  scene,  that  wrestling’s  popularity 
would  skyrocket  to  new  heights. 

Frank  Gotch,  “The  Peerless  Champion,”' ' was  the  first  great  superstar  of 
American  professional  wrestling.  Hailing  from  Humboldt,  Iowa,  and  trained  by 
Farmer  Bums,  Gotch  spent  the  first  few  years  of  the  century  hustling  logging  camps 
and  gold  mining  towns  in  Alaska.  Upon  his  return  to  the  lower  forty-eight,  Gotch 
defeated  his  mentor.  Farmer  Bums,  and  lay  claim  to  a title  shot  against  the  “World 
Champion”  Tom  Jenkins.  On  January  28,  1904,  Gotch  defeated  Jenkins  in 
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Bellingham,  Washington  to  become  the  “World  Champion.”  Interestingly,  Jenkins 
did  not  relinquish  his  claim  to  the  title.  When  George  Hackenschmidt  defeated 
Jenkins  in  1905,  Hackenschmidt  declared  himself  “World  Champion.”  This  disputed 
claim  to  the  title  would  help  set  the  stage  for  two  of  the  biggest  and  most 
controversial  matches  of  the  era.’^ 

Gotch  was  a master  showman  as  well  as  an  excellent  wrestler,  and  he  quickly 
became  a national  celebrity.  His  reputation  was  such,  that  until  the  end  of  his  career, 
the  veracity  of  his  matches  was  rarely  if  ever  questioned.  Audiences  were  wowed  by 
his  abilities  as  he  did  his  “business”  with  more  accomplished  wrestlers  like  Jenkins, 
and  Stanislaus  Zbysko.  Within  the  business,  though,  he  earned  a reputation  as  a 
ruthless  brute  who  took  delight  in  maiming  inferior  wrestlers  who  were  foolish 
enough  to  challenge  him. 

Gotch  and  his  handlers  understood  the  psychology  of  the  business.  They  soon 
realized  that  fans  would  become  bored  if  Gotch  never  lost.  Matches  would  become 
too  predictable,  and  gates  would  drop  off.  So,  On  December  1,  1906,  Gotch  and  his 
handlers  staged  “the  first  great  upset”  in  professional  wrestling.  Fred  Beall,  a good, 
but  certainly  not  great  wrestler  from  Wisconsin,  defeated  Gotch  and  won  the  “World 
Championship.”  Beall’s  victory  renewed  interest  in  the  game,  and  a rematch  between 
the  two  was  quickly  scheduled.  A few  weeks  later,  the  two  met  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Gotch  won  the  rematch  and  reclaimed  his  title. 
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While  Gotch  was  busy  racking  up  victories  and  capturing  the  imagination 
of  wrestling  fans  in  the  United  States,  George  Hackenschmidt,  “The  Russian  Lion” 
was  gaining  fame  among  wrestling  fans  in  Europe.  Hackenschmidt,  an  avid  physical 
culturist,  had  risen  to  prominence  with  several  European  tournament  victories  in 
1900.  In  1901,  he  won  the  prestigious  Paris  tournament  and  was  proclaimed  the 
“World  Champion.”'"*  Hackenschmidt,  like  Gotch,  was  a master  showman  and  a huge 
box  office  draw.  For  several  years,  he  toured  the  continent,  preaching  the  values  of 
physical  culture  and  defeating  a steady  stream  of  opponents. 

In  1905,  Hackenschmidt  traveled  to  the  United  States  and  defeated  Tom 
Jenkins,  who  despite  his  earlier  loss  to  Gotch,  was  still  claiming  to  be  “World 
Champion.”  Hackenshmidt’s  victory  made  him  a star  with  the  American  public,  and 
the  public  began  to  clamor  for  a match  between  Gotch  and  Hackenschmidt. 
Hackenschmidt,  however,  returned  to  Europe  for  a series  of  matches  against  “the 
usual  suspects.”  Gotch,  meanwhile  performed  his  shenanigans  with  Beall  and  others. 

In  1908,  however,  the  wrestling  world  finally  got  their  wish,  and  in  April  of 
that  year,  Gotch  and  Hackenschmidt  squared  off  in  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
controversial  bouts  in  wrestling  history.  The  match  took  place  in  the  Stock  Yards  at 
the  Dexter  Park  Pavilion  in  Chicago.  After  a little  over  two  hours  of  grueling  action, 
Hackenschmidt  walked  off  the  mat  and  refused  to  continue.  Gotch  was  thus  declared 


the  victor. 
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After  the  match,  Hackenschmidt  cried  foul,  claiming  that  Gotch  had  oiled  his 
body,  as  well  as  used  illegal  tactics  such  as  gouging,  biting  and  slugging.  In  the 
words  of  Marcus  Griffin,  the  result  was  “one  of  the  most  disgraceful  exhibitions  ever 
witnessed  by  a capacity  audience  of  enthusiastic  mat  devotees. . . [for]  Hackenschmidt 
received  the  rawest  deal  ever  accorded  a visiting  foreign  athlete  defending  his  leg  of 
the  championship  title.”' ^ 

Years  later,  Hackenschmidt,  still  sticking  to  his  story,  said  the  following  to 
the  Manchester  (England)  News: 

After  two  hours  my  body  was  exhausted,  I could  scarcely  breathe 
or  swallow,  I was  done  in  trying  to  cope  with  conditions  that  were  a 
disgrace  to  Gotch  and  his  country.  So  in  the  end,  I pushed  Gotch  aside 
and  walked  off  the  mat  and  Gotch  won,  but  I wasn’t  beaten  by  Gotch,  but 
by  the  oil  which  had  been  rubbed  into  his  body  during  his  many  months  of 
training  for  the  bout  with  me.'^ 

Gotch  denied  using  these  underhanded  tactics,  and  there  remain  more 
questions  than  answers  surrounding  this  match.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  two 
would  have  agreed  to  meet  in  a shoot  (an  authentic  test  of  skill).  Gotch  was 
considered  a much  better  wrestler,  and  Hackenschmidt  would  have  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  participating  in  a shoot  with  Gotch.  Since  Hackenschmidt  was  to  receive  a 
bigger  share  of  the  purse  than  the  more  popular  Gotch,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  that 
Hackenschmidt  was  to  drop  the  match  to  Gotch. Whether  Gotch  employed  these 
underhanded  tactics  as  insurance  against  a double  cross,  or  Hackenschmidt  fabricated 
these  claims  in  order  to  save  face,  we  will  never  know  for  sure.  What  we  do  know  is 
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that  resulting  controversy  from  this  match  would  set  the  stage  for  a rematch  three 
years  later.  The  rematch  would  generate  even  more  controversy  and  lead  to  the  first 
of  many  major  crises  for  the  professional  wrestling  business. 

On  September  4,  1911,  before  more  than  thirty-seven  thousand  fans  at 
Chicago’s  Comiskey  Park,  Gotch  and  Hackenschmidt  squared  off  in  what  Griffin 
would  later  call,  “the  greatest  fiasco  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  American  public.” 

The  best  out  of  three  falls  match  took  less  than  twenty  minutes  to  complete  as  Gotch 
quickly  pinned  an  injured  Hackenschmidt  in  two  straight  falls.  The  circumstances 
behind  this  fiasco  remain  clouded  to  this  day. 

Hackenschmidt  claimed  that  Gotch  had  Dr.  Benjamin  Roller,  an  accomplished 
wrestler  who  was  helping  Hackenschmidt  train  for  the  bout,  purposely  injure  him  a 
few  weeks  prior  to  the  match. Ad  Santel,  another  accomplished  wrestler  of  the  day, 
claims  it  was  he  who  injured  Hackenschmidt  at  the  behest  of  Gotch.  According  to 
Griffin,  once  the  promoters  became  aware  of  the  injury  to  Hackenschmidt,  they 
quickly  brought  the  two  camps  together  and  arranged  the  match  so  that  they  would 
not  have  to  refund  the  thousands  of  dollars  in  tickets  that  fans  had  already  purchased. 
The  agreement  was  that  Hackenschmidt  would  be  allowed  to  win  one  fall,  and  the 
fans  were  to  get  their  money’s  worth.^’  Gotch’s  ring  antics  ensured  that  neither  of 
these  two  stipulations  would  come  to  fruition. 

Garea  provides  a different  perspective  on  what  may  have  happened. 

Reasoning  that  Gotch  would  have  no  reason  to  injure  Hackenschmidt,  Gotch  was  the 
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superior  wrestler  and  details  of  the  match  would  have  been  prearranged,  Garea 

believes  that  Hackenschmidt  withheld  his  injury  from  Gotch.  When  the  match  took 

place,  and  Gotch  saw  the  severity  of  Hackenschmidt’s  injury,  Gotch  became  enraged 

22 

and  quickly  disposed  of  the  incapacitated  Hackenschmidt. 

Like  the  first  bout  between  the  two,  we  may  never  know  what  actually 
happened.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  public  was  quickly  losing  interest  in 
wrestling.  Although  the  Gotch-Hackenschmidt  encounters  were  the  most  publicized 
fiascos,  many  more  had  taken  place,  and  audiences  were  finding  better  value  for  their 
entertainment  dollar  in  boxing  and  baseball.  In  addition,  with  Gotch  pretty  well 
disgraced  after  the  second  Hackenschmidt  bout,  there  were  no  superstars  who  could 
carry  the  game. 

Gotch  retired  in  1913,  and  in  1915  Joe  Stecher  claimed  the  championship. 
Stecher’s  uneventful  reign  lasted  two  years  and  ended  with  another  black  eye  for  the 
wrestling  business.  On  April  9,  1917,  Stecher  faced  challenger  Earl  Caddock.  After 
splitting  the  first  two  falls,  Stecher  refused  to  come  out  for  the  third  fall.  Caddock 
was  named  winner  and  champion.  Bettors  and  non-bettors  alike  were  furious,  and 
this  latest  self-inflicted  wound  plunged  the  wrestling  business  into  a deep  crisis. 
Interest  waned  even  further  when  the  United  States  became  embroiled  in  World  War 
I.  Many  wrestlers  joined  the  armed  forces,  and  the  country’s  attention  shifted  to  more 


important  matters. 
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In  the  previous  fifty  years,  wrestling  had  come  full  circle,  from  a marginal 
sport  and  carnival  attraction  to  a major  spectator  sport,  and  then  back  to  a marginal 
sport  and  carnival  attraction.  As  the  nineteen  twenties  began,  the  future  of  wrestling 
as  a viable  enterprise  was  in  serious  doubt.  However,  like  the  typical  wrestling  hero 
who  has  been  beaten  to  the  edge  of  despair,  the  game  would  rise  up  from  the  ashes 
and  once  again  become  a major  public  spectacle.  The  heroes  who  would  resurrect 
professional  wrestling  and  change  the  game  forever  were  Ed  “Strangler”  Lewis,  Joe 
“Toots”  Mondt,  and  Billy  Sandow,  commonly  referred  to  as  The  Gold  Dust  Trio. 

Between  the  Wars:  Reinventing  the  Game 
As  the  nineteen  twenties  began,  wrestling  was  mired  in  the  depths  of  a 
depression.  The  business  was  becoming  an  “increasingly  odious  sport. The  fixes 
were  in,  and  the  public  was  losing  interest  in  the  game.  According  to  Marcus  Griffin: 

The  wrestling  game  became  the  smelliest  sport  in  the  world,  and 
yokels  were  taken  into  camp  by  droves.  The  word  “wrestler”  became 
synonomous  with  “gypper.”  Authorities  drove  matmen  and  their 
henchmen  out  of  towns  with  warnings  “never  to  come  back.”  The  game 
indeed  entered  the  doldrums.^'* 

“Big  time”  wrestling  had  fallen  under  the  control  of  four  powerful  promoters. 
Jack  Curley,  Tony  Stecher  (brother  of  Joe),  Stanislaus  Zbysko,  and  Earl  Caddock. 
Together,  they  were  known  as  “The  Big  Four.”  Joe  Stecher  and  Caddock  continued 
to  square  off  against  each  other.  When  they  were  not  wrestling  against  each  other, 
they  were  usually  wrestling  the  Zbyszko  brothers,  Stanislaus  and  Wladek. 
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To  audiences  in  the  early  twenties,  wrestling  had  become  boring  and  stale. 
Even  The  Big  Four  had  trouble  drawing  large  crowds,  and  public  confidence  in  the 
game  fell  to  an  all  time  low.  The  game  needed  an  infusion  of  new  creative  talent. 
Fortunately  for  the  game’s  sake,  Ed  “Strangler”  Lewis,  Billy  Sandow  and  Toots 
Mondt  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Sandow  had  met  Lewis  at  a card  Sandow  was  promoting  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  An  opponent  for  one  of  Sandow’s  wrestler’s,  Yussif  Hussane,  “the 
Terrible  Turk,”  had  walked  out  at  the  last  minute,  leaving  Sandow  scrambling  to  find 
an  opponent  for  Hussane.  A local  wrestler  and  coach  named  Robert  Fredericks 
agreed  to  meet  Hussane.  When  Sandow  told  Fredericks  that  he  would  have  to  drop 
two  falls  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  because  Hussane  had  a train  to  catch  out  of 
town,  Fredericks  balked.  Fredericks  explained  that  he  was  a coach  in  the  area,  and  if 
he  did  not  give  at  least  a decent  account  of  himself,  his  reputation  would  be  ruined. 
Sandow  was  furious  at  Fredericks  and  suggested  that  Hussane  may  as  well  shoot  and 
embarrass  Fredericks.  Fredericks  accepted  the  challenge,  and  not  only  lasted  more 
than  twenty  minutes,  but  also  defeated  “the  Terrible  Turk.”  A few  days  later,  Sandow 
arrived  in  Chicago  with  his  new  star  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  now  went  by  the 
name  Ed  “Strangler”  Lewis.^^ 

Sandow  and  Lewis  began  touring  the  Midwest,  where  Farmer  Bums  soon 
introduced  them  to  Mondt.  Mondt  was  a good  wrestler,  but  his  real  gift  was  an 
understanding  of  the  game.  Together,  the  three  would  become  known  as  the  Gold 
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Dust  Trio.  They  would  soon  break  the  stranglehold  of  The  Big  Four  and  change 
wrestling  forever. 

Mondt  realized  that  if  wrestling  were  to  become  popular  again,  matches  would 
have  to  be  more  entertaining.  No  matter  how  great  the  promotion,  if  the  matches 
were  dull,  fans  would  not  attend.  Mondt  suggested  that  they  speed  up  the  pace  of  the 
matches  by  combining  boxing  and  Graeco-Roman  wrestling  with  the  “old  time 
lumber  camp  style  wrestling  and  call  it  Slam  Bang  Western  Wrestling.”^^  He  also 
invented  a plethora  of  new  exciting  moves,  instituted  time  limits,  and  choreographed 
matches  so  there  would  be  plenty  of  surprises  and  dramatic  endings. 

Mondt  also  introduced  the  program  and  the  standardized  match.  A program 
“was  a series  of  bouts  with  the  ultimate  results  destined  to  build  up  a suitable 
opponent  for  the  champion  to  meet.”^^  Programs  served  to  build  up  wrestlers  and 
develop  interest  in  future  matches.  Standardized  matches  simply  meant  that  wrestlers, 
who  worked  a match  in  one  city  on  Monday,  could  work  the  same  match  in  another 
city  on  Tuesday.  Wrestlers  would  not  have  to  worry  about  creating  new 
performances  every  night,  but  could  continuously  practice  and  refine  their  dramatic 
performances.  There  was  little  press  coverage,  and  the  performances  became  so  good 
that  audiences  believed  that  wrestling  was  back  on  the  level  again. 

This  new  style  of  wrestling  became  very  popular,  and  the  trio  soon  managed 
to  sign  up  many  wrestlers  to  work  for  them.  This  was  important  because,  with 
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control  over  both  participants  in  the  ring,  the  chance  of  a wrestler  double  crossing  the 
Trio  or  exposing  the  ruse  was  greatly  reduced.^* 

The  Trio  went  to  great  lengths  to  protect  their  business.  Sometimes  they 
required  wrestlers  to  post  guarantees  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  insure  that  they  would 
adhere  to  the  Trio’s  storyline.  They  avoided  written  documents  whenever  possible 
and  used  code  when  they  had  to  write  or  send  telegrams.  Wrestlers  were  eager  to 
work  for  the  trio  because  they  would  be  ensured  a reliable  paycheck. 

While  Mondt  was  the  star  behind  the  scenes,  Lewis  was  the  star  in  the  ring. 
The  combination  of  Lewis’  skill  and  good  programming  made  him  the  most  popular 
champion  in  the  business.  On  occasion,  Lewis  would  drop  the  belt  in  order  to  stir  up 
interest  in  title  bouts,  but  he  would  quickly  regain  the  title  and  start  a new  program.^® 
Sandow  took  care  of  the  financial  and  logistical  aspects  of  the  business  as  well 
as  participating  in  the  theatrical  development  of  shows.  He  scouted  out  new  talent, 
made  sure  that  wrestlers  were  rewarded  for  working,  and  that  fans  were  rewarded  for 
buying  tickets.  He  understood  that  fans  were  looking  for  a show  and  created 
characters  that  would  make  the  show  more  interesting.  Wrestlers  soon  became 
grappling  doctors,  cowboys,  opera  singers,  and  ministers.^’ 

The  Trio  was  always  searching  for  new  ideas  that  would  attract  more  fans. 

One  of  these  ideas  was  to  bring  in  All-American  football  players  and  make  them 
champions.  After  the  horrific  experiences  of  World  War  I,  the  United  States  had 
turned  inward.  A conservative  and  isolationist  public  was  hungry  for  “All-American” 
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heroes  like  Babe  Ruth  and  Jack  Dempsey.  College  football  was  very  popular,  and  it 
produced  the  kind  of  clean  cut  All-Americans  that  the  Trio  felt  could  compete  with 
the  likes  of  Ruth  and  Dempsey,  as  well  as  provide  a much-needed  wholesome  image 
for  the  game.  If  Red  Grange  could  save  professional  football,  other  college  football 
stars  could  certainly  add  to  the  wrestling  game.  Ed  Garea  explains: 

The  emphasizing  of  All-American  types  was  fine  and  dandy  for 
media  exposure,  for  the  absence  of  ethnic  types  automatically  flashed  a 
“no  corruption”  sign  to  the  public  at  large.  For  the  American  public,  the 
ethnic  was  a person  to  be  looked  at  with  suspicion,  for  the  odds  were  that 
he  was  either  an  anarchist  (Sacco  and  Vanzetti)  or  an  underworld  figure 
(A1  Capone,  Johnny  Torio,  Dion  O’Bannion,  Hymie  Weiss  and  Arnold 
Rothstein). . .The  media  also  had  an  easier  time  playing  up  the  All- 
American  types. . .Strangler  Lewis  gained  nationwide  acceptance  as  a 
fighter  while  Zbyszko  was  mocked  in  Eugene  O’Neill’s  ne  Hairy  Ape?^ 

Wayne  “Big”  Munn,  an  All-American  from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 

would  become  the  Trio’s  first  college  football  star.  Sandow  had  seen  him  play,  and 

enthusiastically  suggested  to  Lewis  and  Mondt  that  they  bring  him  in  and  make  him  a 

star.  Lewis  was  concerned  about  his  wrestling  ability  and  whether  he  might  get 

hooked  (double  crossed  by  a superior  wrestler).  Sandow,  expressing  confidence  in 

the  Trio’s  ability  to  prevent  hooking,  told  Lewis  not  to  worry.  "What  if  he  can’t 

[wrestle].  He’ll  bring  the  college  element  into  the  game  and  we’ll  make  a ton  of 

dough.  That’s  what  the  sport  needs,  new  blood. Unfortunately  for  the  Trio, 

Lewis’  worst  fear  would  come  true. 

On  January  28,  1925,  Lewis  dropped  the  championship  to  Munn.  The  Trio 
immediately  embarked  on  a program  that  would  culminate  in  a rematch  between  the 
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two.  In  the  midst  of  the  program,  though,  Sandow  agreed  to  let  Munn  wrestle 
Stanislaus  Zbyszko  who  had  been  part  of  the  rival  Big  Four  promotional  team. 
Sandow  believed  that  Zbyszko  had  broken  away  from  the  Big  Four,  and  that  he 
would  job  (lose)  to  Munn.  Sandow  could  not  have  been  more  wrong. 

On  April  15,  1925,  Zbyszko,  taking  advantage  of  Munn’s  mediocre  technical 
wrestling  skills,  hooked  Munn  rather  easily  and  became  the  new  “World  Champion.” 
Wrestling  audiences  were  stunned.  How  could  Ed  “Strangler”  Lewis,  the  greatest 
wrestler  of  the  day,  have  lost  to  Wayne  Munn  who  had  lost  to  an  aged  Stanislaus 
Zbyszko?  Munn  was  now  discredited,  and  Lewis  would  have  to  work  very  hard  to 
get  his  reputation  back.  The  Trio’s  hopes  for  a record  setting  payday  from  a Lewis- 
Munn  rematch  also  vanished. 

Zbyszko  quickly  dropped  the  title  to  Joe  Stecher,  and  The  Big  Four  once 
again  became  the  dominant  players  in  the  game.  Stecher  would  hold  the  title  for 
nearly  three  years,  carefully  avoiding  any  wrestler  with  a connection  to  the  Gold  Dust 
Trio,  lest  he  be  hooked.  (Stecher  did  agree  to  meet  Lewis  once  during  this  time 
period.  Both  wrestlers  worked  the  match  according  to  plan,  and  the  result  was  a 
draw.)  The  Trio  finally  managed  to  get  Stecher  to  drop  the  belt  to  Lewis,  and  on 
February  20,  1928,  Lewis  defeated  Stecher  and  reclaimed  the  World  Championship. 
By  this  time,  however,  strains  had  developed  among  the  Trio. 

Later  that  year,  Mondt  left  Lewis  and  Sandow.  Together  with  Ray  Fabiani  of 
Philadelphia,  Jack  Curley  and  Jack  Pfeifer  of  New  York  City,  and  Ed  White  of 
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Chicago,  Mondt  went  to  work  promoting  Jim  Londos.^'*  Londos  had  been  around  for 
a while,  hustling  audiences  and  losing  to  the  bigger  superstars  of  the  day.  But,  in  a 
game  without  a history,  Londos  could  be  repackaged.  He  was  colorful,  good-looking 
and  had  a huge  female  following.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  wrestled  the  same  group  of 
wrestlers  time  and  time  again,  audiences  never  tired  of  him,  especially  in  the  large 
urban  areas  of  the  Northeast.  Occasionally,  he  would  be  matched  against  “freaks” 
such  as  “Big-Necked”  Ferenc  Holuban,  “Long-Armed”  Leon  Pinetzki,  and  “Big 
Footed”  Ivan  Poddubny.^^  Many  in  the  business  were  turned  off  by  his  crooked  ways, 
mediocre  wrestling  skills,  and  melodramatic  performances;  wrestling  fans,  however, 
loved  “The  Golden  Greek,”  as  Griffin  explains: 

After  meeting  Steele  in  some  sixty-eight  “contests,”  Londos 
“wrestled”  the  latter  in  an  open  air  “match”  at  Yankee  Stadium,  New 
York.  The  bout  drew  close  to  seventy  thousand  dollars,  a new  high  for 
wrestling  gates  in  New  York,  a record  never  since  equaled  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area  in  money  or  in  gullibility  on  the  part  of  the  meat 
tossing  enthusiasts.^^ 

Londos  continued  to  dominate  the  wrestling  scene  through  the  early  thirties. 
Squabbling  among  promoters  in  1934,  however,  would  lead  to  his  fall  from  grace. 

On  November  19,  1934,  Londos  was  scheduled  to  wrestle  Everett  Marshall.  Jack 
Pfeffer,  who  was  feuding  with  Londos  and  his  promoters  at  the  time,  went  to  The 
New  York  Daily  News  and  told  them  how  many  times  Londos  had  beaten  Marshall. 
On  the  day  of  the  match.  The  Daily  News  ran  the  following  headline:  Londos  and 
Marshall  to  meet  at  the  Garden  tonight  for  the  26‘^  time.  Score  Londos  26,  Marshall 
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0.  This  was  certainly  not  the  first  “outing”  for  professional  wrestling,  but  it  was 
among  the  most  effective. 

After  the  Daily  News  incident,  Londos’  and  wrestling’s  star  began  to  fade. 

The  depression  had  a firm  grip  upon  America,  and  the  public  was  loath  to  spend  what 
little  disposable  income  it  had  on  such  a marginal  sport.  If  professional  wrestling 
were  to  survive,  it  would  have  to  reinvent  itself  again. 

Promoters  soon  found  a niche  for  professional  wrestling.  The  public  needed 
an  escape  fi-om  the  hard  times  brought  on  by  the  depression  as  well  as  a venue  to  vent 
frustrations.  Professional  wrestling  would  provide  both.  To  make  wrestling  more 
entertaining  and  more  of  an  escape  from  every  day  troubles,  gimmicks  such  as  mud 
wrestling,  Jell-O  wrestling,  and  even  fish  wrestling  were  introduced.  Women  began  to 
wrestle  as  well.^*  To  provide  a venue  for  venting  frustrations,  wrestling  incorporated 
the  elements  of  a morality  play,  complete  with  heroes  and  villains,  into  its  athletic 
performances.  Wrestlers  became  symbols  of  proper  or  improper  moral  behavior, 
appropriate  lifestyles,  and  ethnic  pride.  Stereotypes,  “non-scientific  generalizations 
about  people,  places  and  things  that  become  embedded  in  popular  myth,”  often 
borrowed  from  movies  and  theater,  were  reformulated  and  reintroduced  to  fit  the 
times.  Stereotyped  wrestlers  would  serve  as  rallying  points  for  ethnic  pride,  as 
well  as  targets  or  scapegoats  for  audiences  to  vent  their  frustrations.'**^ 

While  the  “All-American”  had  been  the  predominant  stereotype  of  the 
nineteen  twenties,  the  ethnic  stereotype  would  dominate  the  thirties.  Jack  Pfeffer  was 
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one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  drawing  power  of  ethnic  stereotypes  and  brought 
different  ethnic  champions  to  different  ethnic  neighborhoods."*’  He  had  an  Italian 
champion  for  the  Italian  neighborhoods,  Jewish  champions  for  the  Jewish 
neighborhoods,  and  Russian  champions  for  the  Russian  neighborhoods."*^  These 
champions  instilled  a sense  of  pride  and  hope  for  people  who  were  suffering  through 
hard  times.  These  European  ethnics  were  almost  always  portrayed  in  a positive  light. 

Other  popular  stereotypes  included  American  Indians,  Asians,  and  hillbillies. 
Unlike  the  European  ethnics,  these  groups  were  not  portrayed  in  such  a positive 
manner.  American  Indians  became  quite  popular,  and  although  they  were  usually 
positioned  as  babyfaces  (good  guys),  they  were  forced  to  don  headdresses  and 
buckskins,  perform  “war  dances,”  and  paint  their  faces.  The  first  American  Indian 
stereotype  was  actually  a Chicano  wrestler  who  went  by  the  name  of  Chief  Bearclaws 
Chewacki."*^  Other  popular  American  Indians  included  Chief  Thunderbird,  Joseph 
War  Hawk,  and  Chief  Little  Wolf  Asians,  for  the  most  part,  were  positioned  as  heels 
(villains).  The  Japanese  were  portrayed  as  sneaky,  yellow,  and  cowardly.  Indians,  or 
Hindus,  were  depicted  as  “dirty.”  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  portrayed  as  “dark 
and  dashing.”"*"*  Hillbillies  were  presented  as  simple,  unkempt,  rough-and-tumble 
types. 

African-Americans  entered  the  ring  during  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties. 
The  first  Afncan- American  to  hit  the  big  time  was  Jim  “The  Black  Panther”  Mitchell, 
though  he  was  only  allowed  to  wrestle  Japanese  and  Hindus.  Woody  Strode,  a former 
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UCLA  running  back,  wrestled  in  the  early  forties,  always  playing  a good  guy.  His 
matches  almost  always  followed  the  same  pattern.  During  the  first  part  of  the  match 
he  would  be  beaten  severely  by  the  white  villain.  After  several  minutes  of  this,  he 
turned  to  the  crowd  and  asked  for  permission  to  fight  back  which  he  almost  always 
received.  Then,  he  would  proceed  to  beat  his  opponent.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
Aftican-Americans  were  excluded  from  the  game."*^ 

During  this  time  period,  the  combination  of  infighting  among  promoters  and 
the  depression  had  brought  the  business  to  the  brink  of  extinction.  Promoters 
responded  by  integrating  elements  of  a morality  play  into  the  athletic  performances. 
These  changes  attracted  an  increasingly  ethnic  and  blue-collar  audience.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes,  “mainstream”  America  bad  turned  its  back  on  professional 
wrestling,  and  at  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  professional  wrestling’s  future  as  a viable 
enterprise  was  once  again  in  doubt. 

However,  professional  wrestling  would  once  again  demonstrate  its  Rasputin- 
like  nature.  In  a few  short  years,  the  genre  would  not  only  survive,  but  thrive.  The 
reason  for  wrestling’s  resurgence  could  he  summed  up  in  one  word:  Television. 

The  Television  Era 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  professional  wrestling’s  popularity  had  sunk  to 
an  all-time  low.  Newspapers  had  stopped  covering  the  matches,  publicity  was  hard  to 
come  by,  and  live  audiences  were  dwindling.  It  appeared  that  wrestling’s  best  days 
were  behind  it.  However,  on  the  horizon  loomed  professional  wrestling’s  savior. 
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television.  Television  would  not  only  save  professional  wrestling;  it  would  also 
change  the  nature  of  the  game. 

National  Television  and  Showmanship 

Television  provided  what  professional  wrestling  needed  most,  publicity. 
Television  executives  were  eager  for  cheap  programming  that  could  attract  large 
audiences  and  wrestling  promoters  responded  by  providing  big,  athletic,  and 
flamboyant  characters,  often  borrowed  from  comic  books  or  the  movies,  who 
audiences  either  loved  or  loved  to  hate.  By  the  late  nineteen  forties,  ABC  and  the 
Dumont  Network  were  televising  professional  wrestling  to  a national  audience. 
Professional  wrestling  now  had  a national  stage  on  which  to  promote  its  wrestlers  and 
upcoming  events. 

Televised  wrestling  placed  a premium  on  showmanship  rather  than  technical 
wrestling  ability,  and  the  best  showmen  became  media  stars.  A few  technical  greats 
such  as  Lou  Thesz  and  Verne  Gagne  continued  to  thrive  during  this  era,  but  for  the 
most  part,  it  was  showmen  such  as  Argentina  Rocca,  Killer  Kowalski,  and  Buddy 
Rogers  who  attracted  the  largest  followings.  The  greatest  showman  of  them  all,  and 
the  father  of  modem  professional  wrestling,  was  George  Wagner,  better  known  as 
Gorgeous  George. 

George,  who  had  wrestled  in  the  thirties  and  early  forties  with  limited  success, 
was  among  the  first,  and  certainly  the  best,  to  adapt  his  act  to  the  television  era.  He 
was  a great  showman  who  both  infuriated  and  entertained  audiences  with  his 
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pompous  attitude,  prissy  behavior,  and  melodramatic  theatrics.  Lou  Albano  describes 
George’s  attention-getting  antics: 

Constantly  working  on  his  act,  George  introduced  nuances  into 
almost  every  move,  every  arched  eyebrow,  every  word.  His  extravagant 
entrance  was  worthy  of  a Roman  Emperor.  First  he  would  send  his  valet 
down  the  aisle  carrying  a little  silver  tray  and  other  accessories.  The  valet 
entered  the  ring,  placed  the  tray  in  a comer,  and  spritzed  the  area  with  a 
perfume-scented  disinfectant... Next  came  George’s  triumphant  entrance. 

To  the  scratchy  strains  of  “Pomp  and  Circumstance,”  he  would  walk 
slowly  down  the  aisle,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  tell  a fan  that  he 
was  “beneath  contempt.”  Then  he  would  haughtily  enter  the  ring,  the 
valet  holding  the  ropes  just  far  enough  so  George  wouldn’t  have  to  bend 
too  far,  and  he’d  wipe  his  dainty  white  shoes  on  the  red  carpet  that  the 
valet  had  respectfully  laid  out  for  him  in  the  comer.  After  the  valet  had 
removed  the  spun-gold  hairnet  which  held  his  locks  in  place,  George 
would  walk  around  so  that  the  crowd  could  appreciate  his  looks,  which  of 
course  brought  on  a round  of  booing.  Next  he  removed  his  fur- trimmed 
robe  — one  worthy  of  Liberace  - and  handed  it  over  to  the  valet  for  the 
ostentatious  folding  ritual,  inspiring  further  antagonism  from  the  crowd. 

After  a few  more  spritzes  of  disinfectant  by  the  valet,  George  would 
finally,  reluctantly,  submit  to  the  referee’s  obligatory  hands-on  inspection, 
shouting  “Take  your  filthy  hands  off  me!”  at  which  point  the  valet  would 
msh  forward  and  spray  disinfectant  on  the  referee’s  hands. 

The  ring  announcer’s  introduction  came  next:  “The  Human 
Orchid,  the  Toast  of  the  Coast  [He  wrestled  primarily  on  the  West  Coast.], 
Gorgeous  George!”  And  then  the  bell  sounded,  sending  Gorgeous  George 
into  his  bout  mode:  a gouging,  biting,  kidney-punching  villain. 

George’s  theatrics  entertained  millions  and  made  him  a national  celebrity. 

With  George  leading  the  way,  wrestling  became  a full-fledged  “spectacle  of 

excess.”^^  Long  gone  were  the  days  of  mgged  matmen  like  Muldoon,  Gotch,  and 

Lewis.  In  their  place  arose  the  likes  of  George,  Rogers,  and  Rocca—  showmen  who 

specialized  in  entertaining  or  antagonizing  audiences  with  their  theatrics  rather  than 

their  wrestling  ability. 
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Television  also  reintroduced  professional  wrestling  to  “mainstream”  America, 
which  had  turned  its  back  to  the  genre  in  the  thirties  and  early  forties.  Promoters 
catered  to  this  audience  by  creating  hegemonic  stereotypes  that  would  appeal  to  its 
conservative  nature,  and  episodic  shows  that  would  leave  the  audience  wondering 
what  would  happen  next.  Heroes  were  generally  white  or  ethnic  wrestlers  who 
abided  by  the  rules,  treated  fans  with  respect,  and  “took  pride  in  their  family,  country 
and  peer  group.”'^^  Villains  were  stereotyped  as  Foreign  Menaces,  Nature  Boys,  or 
Sonofabitches.'*^ 

Foreign  menaces  were  taken  from  countries  that  had  fought  against  the  United 
States  in  World  War  II,  with  German  and  Japanese  wrestlers  being  the  most  hated. 
The  first  wrestler  to  play  a Nazi  was  an  American  named  Frank  Faketty,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  Karl  Von  Hess.  Faketty  was  so  good  at  playing  his  role,  that  Jewish 
groups  asked  the  FBI  and  Immigration  Service  to  investigate  his  past.  The  FBI 
eventually  detained  him  and  held  him  for  three  days  before  letting  him  go.^°  Other 
German  villains  included  Hans  Schmidt  and  Hans  Hermann.  German  villains  drew 
especially  large  crowds  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  where  there  were  large  ethnic 
populations  that  had  good  reasons  to  dislike  Germans. 

The  Japanese  villains  were  especially  hated  in  California,  where  their  actions 
and  threats  during  World  War  II  had  hit  closer  to  home  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Japanese  villains  were  portrayed  as  “sneaky,  formidable,  and  most  of  all, 
yellow.”^'  One  of  the  first  Japanese  villains  was  an  American  named  Charlie 
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Shironuhi  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Moto.  One  of  Moto’s  trademarks,  which 
later  became  a staple  for  many  Japanese  villains,  was  to  throw  salt  before  the  match 
and  later  rub  the  salt  in  his  opponent’s  eyes.  Japanese  villains  would  become  a 
mainstay  of  professional  wrestling  for  years  to  come  and  include  the  likes  of  The 
Great  Togo,  Professor  Toru  Tanaka,  Mr.  Fuji,  Tor  Kamata,  Mr.  Saito,  and  Giant 
Baba. 

While  Foreign  Menaces  drew  large  and  passionate  audiences,  it  was  the 
Nature  Boys  whose  actions  struck  the  most  resounding  chord  with  mainstream 
audiences.  After  all.  World  War  II  was  over,  and  while  there  were  still  obvious 
reasons  for  the  audiences  to  dislike  Germans  and  Japanese,  they  had  been  defeated  in 
the  war  and  were  no  longer  perceived  as  a real  threat.  It  was  the  Nature  Boys,  with 
'their  arrogant  attitudes,  underhanded  and  often  cowardly  tactics,  long  bleached 
blonde  hair,  and  overt  (for  the  time)  displays  of  sexuality  that  threatened  the 
wholesome  image  of  the  All-American  lifestyle. 

The  Nature  Boys  had  charisma,  and  for  a public  that  had  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  celebrity  and  entertainment.  Nature  Boys  were  the  stars.  To  be  sure,  many  viewed 
Nature  Boys  to  be  the  antithesis  of  what  a proper  American  should  be;  however,  some 
found  a release  from  the  confines  of  everyday  social  norms  in  their  “bad-boy”  actions 
and  entertaining  performances.  Gorgeous  George  was  the  first  of  the  Nature  Boys. 
Nature  Boy  Buddy  Rogers,  who  is  generally  recognized  as  the  first  master  of  the 
interview,  and  Classy  Freddie  Blassie,  who  may  be  best  remembered  for  coining  the 
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phrase  “pencil  neck  geek,  ” were  two  of  the  most  hated  Nature  Boys  that  followed  in 
George’s  footsteps. 

Another  stereotype  that  drew  considerable  heat  (crowd  response)  during  this 
era  was  the  Sonofabitch.  Killer  Kowalski,  who  achieved  legendary  status  after 
ripping  off  Yukon  Eric’s  ear,  was  the  most  famous  Sonofabitch.^^  Sonofabitches  were 
rugged  individuals  who  reveled  in  dealing  out  punishment  for  its  own  sake.  They 
were  mean,  nasty  and  vicious.  They  wrestled  by  their  own  rules  and  were  not  above 
attacking  “fans’’  (planted  in  the  audience). 

In  an  effort  to  attract  and  maintain  viewership,  wrestlers  began  playing  to  the 
cameras  rather  than  the  live  audiences.  With  wrestlers  looking  straight  at  the  cameras 
rather  than  out  to  the  crowd,  viewers  at  home  could  feel  as  if  they  were  part  of  the 
action.  Accordingly,  interviews  and  camera  work  became  integral  parts  of  a 
wrestler’s  performance. 

Commentators  became  an  integral  part  of  the  drama  as  well.  They  helped 
push  storylines  as  well  as  describe  the  action.  Sometimes  they  provided  comic  relief 
with  their  melodramatic  descriptions  of  extravagant  characters  and  their  actions. 
Professional  wrestling  proved  to  be  a training  ground  for  future  sportscasters.  Many 
famous  sportscasters,  such  as  Jack  Brickhouse,  the  legendary  voice  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs  and  White  Sox,  would  get  their  start  in  the  wrestling  business. 

Professional  wrestling  also  went  through  a major  organizational  upheaval 
during  this  time  period.  In  1948,  thirty-nine  promoters,  including  some  from  Mexico 
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and  Canada,  established  the  National  Wrestling  Alliance  (NWA),  and  effectively 
formed  a cartel  that  would  control  the  business  for  the  next  fifteen  years. In  the 
NWA,  promoters  would  be  guaranteed  safe  territories.  Wrestlers  aligned  with 
“outside”  promoters  could  only  come  in  to  another  promoter’s  territory  with 
permission  from  that  promoter.  Major  promoters  included  Orville  Brown  and  Lou 
Thesz  in  the  Midwest,  and  the  irrepressible  Toots  Mondt  and  Vince  McMahon,  Sr.  in 
the  Northeast. 

The  promoters  who  formed  the  NWA  worked  together  to  maintain  their 
territories,  but  they  were  hardly  friendly  partners.  Promoters  constantly  bickered  over 
who  should  be  declared  “Champion,”  who  would  wrestle  for  whom,  and  other 
matters.  In  1956,  a federal  anti-trust  action  was  brought  against  the  NWA.  This  suit 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  rival  American  Wrestling  Association  (AWA)  in  1960.  In 
1963,  the  organization  further  eroded  when  Vince  McMahon,  Sr.  and  Toots  Mondt, 
who  were  running  Capital  Wrestling  in  the  Northeast,  pulled  out  of  the  cartel. 
McMahon  and  Mondt  were  adamant  that  Buddy  Rogers,  over  whom  they  had  greater 
control  and  who  was  a great  draw  in  the  Northeast,  be  “World  Champion.”  Sam 
Muchnick,  who  was  running  the  NWA,  wanted  Lou  Thesz,  over  whom  he  had  better 
control,  to  be  “World  Champion.”  Thesz  had  actually  defeated  Rogers  in  1961,  but 
Capital  still  recognized  Rogers  as  its  “World  Champion.”  In  May  of  1963,  McMahon 
and  Mondt  withdrew  from  the  NWA  and  formed  the  World  Wide  Wrestling 
Federation  (WWWF).^''  Buddy  Rogers  was  declared  WWWF  World  Champion.  He 
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would  only  hold  the  belt  for  a few  days,  though.  On  May  17,  1963,  Bruno 
Sammartino  defeated  Rogers  and  ushered  in  a new  era  in  professional  wrestling. 
Regional  Television  and  the  Cold  War 

By  the  time  Sammartino  defeated  Rogers  to  win  the  WWWF  World 
Championship,  professional  wrestling  had  lost  its  national  stage  and  returned  to  its 
regional  roots.  The  product  had  become  stale  and  repetitive,  and  could  no  longer  hold 
the  interest  of  a national  television  audience.  Professional  wrestling  would  still  be 
televised,  but  only  on  the  local  level.  Fans  in  the  Upper  Midwest  could  watch  Verne 
Gagne,  The  Crusher,  and  Mad  Dog  Vachon  wrestle  in  the  AWA.  Fans  in  the 
Midwest  and  South  could  watch  Lou  Thesz,  Gene  Kiniski,  Dory  Funk,  Jr.,  and  Harley 
Race  battle  it  out  in  the  NWA.  In  the  Northeast,  Bruno  Sammartino  would  hold  the 
WWWF  title  for  almost  eight  years  before  Ivan  Koloff  would  defeat  him.  In  Texas, 
Fritz  Von  Erich  would  start  up  World  Class  Championship  Wrestling  (WCCW)  in  the 
mid-sixties  and  dominate  the  scene  there  for  the  following  ten  years,  while  on  the 
West  Coast,  Billy  White  Wolf,  Pat  Patterson,  Stan  Stasiak,  and  a host  of  others  would 
battle  it  out  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Heav3weight  title. 

Regional  television  tapings  were  used  to  generate  interest  for  live  events. 
Accordingly,  promoters  adapted  Mondt’s  conception  of  the  program  to  the  small 
screen,  calling  it  television  psychology.  One  popular  scenario  involved  bringing  in 
heels  that  would  threaten  an  established  babyface  champion.  In  this  scenario,  the  heel 
would  enter  the  territory  and  immediately  run  roughshod  over  second  or  third  tier 
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wrestlers.  The  heel  would  use  whatever  tactics  were  necessary  to  ensure  that 
audiences  would  perceive  him  as  a ruthless  and  evil  dominating  force.  Commentators 
would  play  up  the  seeming  invincibility  of  the  heel.  Eventually,  the  heel  would  start 
facing  some  of  the  better  wrestlers  in  the  federation.  The  heel  would  dominate  these 
wrestlers,  but  cracks  in  the  armor  would  begin  to  appear.  These  cracks  gave  hope  to 
audiences  that  “their”  champion  could  eventually  defeat  this  evil  force.  The  champion 
might  be  up  against  a greater  force,  but  not  an  invincible  one.  Finally,  the  heel  would 
demand  his  title  shot  against  the  hero  champion.  Matches  between  the  two  would  be 
promoted  to  arenas  all  over  the  territory.  Sometimes,  the  heel  would  win  these 
matches.  However,  he  would  win  by  count  out  or  disqualification,  and  since  a 
common  rule  in  wrestling  is  that  one  can  only  win  a championship  by  pinfall  or 
submission,  the  face  would  retain  the  championship.  The  feud  would  be  played  out  as 
long  as  it  could  be  before  the  champion  eventually  vanquished  the  heel.  In  short 
order,  a new  heel  would  be  brought  in,  and  the  drama  could  begin  anew. 

Heels  continued  to  be  stereotyped  as  Nature  Boys,  Sonofabitches,  and  Foreign 
Menaces.  While  the  Japanese  continued  to  be  presented  as  heels,  the  German  heel 
had  disappeared,  replaced  by  America’s  new  enemies,  Arabs  and  Russians.  Ivan 
Kalmikoff,  Ivan  Koloff,  and  Ivan  Kameroff  spawned  a litany  of  Cold  War  warriors 
who  would  remain  popular  heels  until  the  late  eighties  and  include  the  likes  of  Nikita 
Koloff,  Nikolai  Voiko ff,  and  Boris  Zukhov. 
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Arab  villains  included  The  Sheik,  who  began  wrestling  in  the  early  fifties.  Sheik 
Adnan  El-Kaissey,  and  the  Iron  Sheik,  who  played  an  Iranian  in  the  late  seventies  and 
early  eighties  and  an  Iraqi  during  the  Gulf  War. Reflecting  the  geopolitical  scene, 
Arabs  had  gone  from  “dark  and  dashing”  to  “corrupt  and  anti-American.”  Promoters 
and  wrestlers  were  quick  to  pick  up  on  any  current  event  that  could  produce  an 
appealing  story  line.  During  the  Six  Day  War,  Ed  Farhat,  who  played  the  Sheik, 
devised  a feud  between  himself  and  a Jewish  wrestler  Mark  Lewin,  who  wore  the  Star 
of  David  on  his  trunks.  The  ploy  worked,  and  the  two  sold  out  Detroit’s  Cobo 
Arena. 

The  Cold  War  affected  the  portrayal  of  heroes  as  well  as  villains.  Heroes,  for 
the  most  part,  had  to  be  ideal  Americans  - clean  cut,  patriotic,  humble,  and  white. 
Ethnic  heroes  played  a secondary  role  to  ideal  American  heroes. 

Although  African-Americans  began  playing  a larger  role  in  professional 
wrestling  during  the  sixties,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  presented  in  an  unflattering 
manner.  Racial  stereotyping  continued  to  be  coded  rather  than  overt.  For  instance, 
Bobo  Brazil  was  one  of  the  biggest  African-American  draws  during  the  sixties.  In 
fact,  he  was  among  the  most  popular  of  all  wrestlers  and  was  always  positioned  as  a 
babyface.  But,  as  Garea  points  out,  “his  finishing  move  was  the  coco  butt  which 
further  contributed  to  the  hard  headed  African  American  stereotype.”^^  This  trend 
continued  into  the  seventies,  with  babyfaces  Junkyard  Dog,  who  came  to  the  ring  in 
chains,  and  Tony  Atlas,  who  occasionally  gave  interviews  white  holding  a 
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watermelon.  Two  exceptions  to  the  trend  were  Bearcat  Wright  who  became  the 
“World  Champion”  for  the  Santos  Promotion  in  New  England  in  1961,  and  Ernie 
Ladd,  a former  football  star  with  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs,  who  played  a heel  “with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  [racial]  stereotyping.”^* 

Another  wrestler  who  captured  the  imagination  of  scores  of  wrestling  fans 
without  the  use  of  gimmicks  or  stereotypes  was  Bruno  Sammartino.  Sammartino  was 
a rarity,  a wrestler  whose  actions  in  the  ring  were  so  good  and  so  believable  that  he 
did  not  have  to  resort  to  playing  a role  in  an  angle  to  generate  fan  interest. 
Sammartino,  who  was  not  necessarily  a great  technical  wrestler,  was  a master  of  ring 
psychology,  the  ability  to  tell  a story  through  one’s  movements  in  the  ring.  He  had 
the  talent  to  connect  with  fans  through  his  wrestling  ability  rather  than  fiery  speeches 
or  flashy  gimmicks.  He  was  an  extremely  strong  individual  and  conveyed  his  strength 
to  the  audience.  He  understood  the  ebb  and  flow  of  matches,  when  to  struggle,  when 
to  dominate.  His  ring  work  was  so  believable  that  many  of  his  fans  still  believe  that 
when  Sammartino  fought,  it  was  “on  the  level”: 

Today,  it’s  [wrestling]  not  real.  It’s  sports  entertainment,  but  it’s 
still  fun.  But  when  Bruno  fought,  it  was  real.  I must’ve  seen  him  fight 
over  a hundred  times.  I sat  in  the  front  row.  I tell  ya,  it  was  real.  It  was 
brutal  back  then.^^ 

The  sixties  were  a tumultuous  time,  and  Bruno  was  a throwback  to  a simpler 
day.  His  words  were  straightforward,  and  he  rarely  complained  or  provided  excuses 
when  he  lost  or  took  a beating  in  the  ring.  He  did  not  have  an  entrance  theme,  nor  did 
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he  wear  a fancy  robe.  He  provided  an  escape  as  free  from  political  or  social  overtones 
as  professional  wrestling  could  provide.  When  Bruno  wrestled,  it  was  the  match  that 
mattered.  Wrestling  was  once  again  an  athletic  competition.  In  the  nineteen  sixties, 
he  was  the  perfect  antidote  to  the  chaotic  social  scene  outside  the  arena  and  the 
melodramatics  inside  the  arena.  Today,  he  remains  a hero  to  many  and  a metaphor  for 
simpler  times.  Professional  wrestling,  much  like  the  rest  of  society,  has  undergone 
many  changes  in  the  past  few  years.  To  many,  these  changes  have  been  unsettling; 
and  so,  they  yearn  for  the  past,  waxing  romantic  about  the  days  when  Bruno  wrestled, 
when  wrestling  was  wrestling,  and  the  world  seemed  to  make  sense. 

From  Bruno  Sammartino’s  defeat  of  Buddy  Rogers  in  1963  until  the  Iron 
Sheik’s  defeat  of  Bob  Backlund  in  1983,  professional  wrestling’s  basic  formula 
formula  remained  unchanged.  The  Cold  War  dominated  storylines,  while  regional 
promoters  ran  the  business.  In  1983,  however,  professional  wrestling  would  enter  a 
new  era.  The  era  of  Sports  Entertainment. 

Sports  Entertainment  and  WrestleMania 

In  1982,  Vince  McMahon,  Jr.  bought  Capital  Wrestling  Corporation,  the  parent 
company  of  the  World  Wrestling  Federation  (WWF)  from  his  father,  Vince 
McMahon,  Sr.,  and  embarked  on  an  ambitious  program  to  transform  the  WWF  from  a 
regional  wrestling  promotion  into  a national  entertainment  company.  McMahon  Jr. 
took  advantage  of  new  technologies  and  new  communication  mediums,  such  as  cable 
television  and  pay-per-view,  to  improve  the  production  quality  and  enhance  the 
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distribution  of  WWF  shows.  He  also  combined  pop  music  and  wrestling  like  none 
before  and  established  the  “rock  and  wrestling  connection.”  Music  became  such  an 
integral  part  of  the  experience  that  WWF  shows  became  as  much  rock  concerts  as 
wrestling  shows.  By  1985,  the  WWF  had  become  a national  phenomenon.  In  March 
of  that  year,  the  WWF  held  it  first  major  national  spectacular,  WrestleMania.  In 
April,  Hulk  Hogan,  the  WWF’s  and  wrestling’s  biggest  star  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
Sports  Illustrated,  and  in  May,  the  WWF  appeared  on  NBC  after  a thirty  year  absence 
from  network  television. 

McMahon  understood  from  the  outset  that  in  order  for  the  WWF  to  succeed 
with  its  ambitious  goals,  it  would  need  a star.  Wrestling’s  popularity  had  always  been 
based,  to  a large  degree,  upon  the  cult  of  personality.  From  Gotch,  to  Lewis,  to 
George,  to  Sammartino,  it  had  been  the  superstars  who  had  drawn  fans  to  the  game. 
America  was  a nation  that  worshipped  celebrities,  yet  was  desperate  for  heroes. 
McMahon  needed  someone  who  could  fill  the  role  of  both  celebrity  and  hero.  That 
someone  would  be  Hulk  Hogan. 

Hogan,  who  had  wrestled  in  the  WWF  as  a heel  and  the  AWA  as  a babyface  in 
the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties,  reentered  the  WWF  in  1983  as  an  “All- 
American”  type  hero.  In  January  of  1984,  he  defeated  the  Iron  Sheik,  an  Iranian,  to 
win  the  WWF  World  Championship.  Hogan  was  an  instant  hit  with  wrestling  fans. 

He  was  big,  strong,  charismatic,  and  knew  how  to  work  a crowd.  More  importantly. 


he  was  a man  for  the  times. 
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At  this  time,  America  was  beginning  to  rebound  from  the  “malaise”  of  the  late 
seventies  and  the  recession  of  the  early  eighties.  The  Federal  government  was 
pouring  billions  of  dollars  into  the  national  economy  and  the  Cold  War  rhetoric  was 
instilling  a heightened  sense  of  nationalism  in  the  general  public.  America  wanted  to 
feel  good  about  itself  In  the  sporting  world,  the  1984  Summer  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  the  Americans  would  dominate,  would  help  reinstall  a sense  of  pride 
and  optimism  in  the  country.  In  the  wrestling  world.  Hulk  Hogan  would  do  the  same. 

Hogan  began  his  climb  into  the  national  spotlight  with  his  defeat  of  the  Iron 
Sheik.  America  still  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  hostage  crisis,  and  Hogan’s 
victory  over,  and  subsequent  beatings  of  the  Iron  Sheik,  provided  a measure  of 
retribution  that  had  been  missing  in  the  real  world.  For  the  next  eight  years,  he  would 
go  on  to  defeat  a host  of  Russians,  cheats,  snobs,  and  other  villains,  while  espousing 
and  defending  “American  values.”^’ 

Hogan  was  a master  entertainer,  and  if  Gorgeous  George’s  entrances  were 
“worthy  of  a Roman  Emperor,”  then  Hogan’s  were  worthy  of  a conquering  hero. 

His  entrances  would  begin  with  his  theme  song.  Real  American  blaring  out  of  the 
arena’s  speakers.  After  a few  seconds  of  music,  Hogan  would  appear  from  behind  a 
curtain,  or  out  from  the  tunnel,  and  look  up  toward  the  crowd.  He  would  nod  his  head 
and  point  to  the  crowd,  signaling  that  “we  are  in  this  together”  and  “I  draw  strength 
from  you,”  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  ring.  Eventually,  he  would  get  around  to 
pointing  at  his  opponent  and  then  to  the  crowd,  as  if  to  say,  “we  are  going  to  get  you.” 
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Once  inside  the  ring  with  his  music  still  blasting  out  of  the  speakers,  Hogan  would  go 
through  another  routine.  First,  he  would  rip  off  his  trademark  red  and  yellow  T-shirt. 
Then,  he  would  march  around  the  ring  with  his  hand  cupped  to  cup  his  ear,  exhorting 
the  crowd  to  get  even  louder,  as  if  he  could  draw  strength  from  their  eheers.  Finally, 
the  music  would  end,  the  bell  would  ring,  and  the  match  would  begin.  His  post- 
match celebrations  were  just  as  entertaining,  as  he  would  spend  several  minutes 
posing  and  flexing  his  muscles  to  the  strains  of  Real  American.  At  big  events,  a 
fireworks  display  would  often  accompany  his  pose-down. 

Hogan’s  theme  song  demonstrated  the  newfound  importance  of  music  to 
wrestling  performances.  Music  not  only  provided  entertainment  for  audiences,  but 
also  helped  define  a wrestler’s  character  in  a manner  that  commentators  could  not. 
Commentators’  words  provided  explanations  on  a rational  level.  The  music  captured 
fans’  emotions,  and  in  the  passion  play  of  professional  wrestling,  a wrestler’s  success 
was,  in  large  part,  determined  by  his  ability  to  connect  emotionally  with  the  audienee. 
Hogan’s  theme  was  a masterpiece,  for  it  not  only  conveyed  to  audiences  the  qualities 
of  the  “ideal”  American,  courage,  bravery,  etc.,  but  also  served  to  connect  Hogan  to 
his  fans.  As  the  lyrics  below  state,  Hogan  was  not  only  fighting  “for  what’s  right,” 
but  “for  your  [the  audience’s]  rights.” 

When  it  comes  crashing  down  and  it  hurts  inside, 

You  gotta  take  a stand  it  don ’t  help  to  hide. 

If  you  hurt  my  friends  than  you  hurt  my  pride, 

I gotta  be  a man,  I can  ’t  let  it  slide. 
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I am  a real  American, 

Fight  for  the  rights  of  every  man. 

I am  a real  American, 

Fight  for  what ’s  right. 

Fight  for  your  rights. 

I feel  strong  about  right  and  wrong, 

I don ’t  take  trouble  for  very  long. 

I got  something  deep  inside  of  me. 
Courage  is  the  thing  that  keeps  us  free. 

I am  a real  American, 

Fight  for  the  rights  of  every  man. 

I am  a real  American, 

Fight  for  what ’s  right. 

Fight  for  your  rights. 

I am  a real  American, 

Fight  for  the  rights  of  every  man. 

I am  a real  American, 

Fight  for  what 's  right. 

Fight  for  your  rights . . . 


McMahon’s  plan  to  transform  the  WWF  from  a regional  wrestling  company 
into  a national  one  changed  the  nature  of  the  WWF  as  well  as  the  wrestling  business. 
The  WWF  became  a full-fledged  entertainment  company,  producing  records,  videos, 
and  a host  of  other  merchandise.  In  an  effort  to  attract  advertisers  who  were  hesitant 
to  spend  their  dollars  on  a faux  sport  with  a shady  reputation,  McMahon  started 
calling  the  WWF’s  product  sports  entertainment.^^ 

The  WWF’s  focus  on  the  entertainment  aspect  of  the  game  rather  than  the 
sporting  aspect  infuriated  many  traditionalists  who  yearned  for  the  days  of  Bruno 
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Sammartino  and  others  of  his  ilk.  But  the  backlash  was  small,  and  the  WWF  was 
attracting  fans  in  record  numbers.  In  March  of  1987,  more  than  93,000  fans  attended 
WrestleMania  III  at  the  Silverdome  in  Pontiac,  Michigan.  The  main  event  for  that 
card  matched  Hulk  Hogan  against  Andre  the  Giant. ^ 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  WWF  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  regional 
stranglehold  of  many  promoters.  The  WWF  could  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  regional  federations  that  could  not  compete  with  the  WWF,  such  as  the  AWA  and 
WCCW,  would  eventually  fold.  On  the  horizon,  however,  loomed  a new  player  in 
the  sports  entertainment/professional  wrestling  world.  This  newcomer  had  the 
resources  and  talent  to  compete  with  the  WWF  and  would  nearly  drive  the  WWF  out 
of  the  business. 

In  1988,  Ted  Turner  bought  Jim  Crockett  Promotions,  a North  Carolina-based 
wrestling  company  that  had  been  part  of  the  NWA,  and  began  to  challenge  the 
WWF’s  dominance  in  the  wrestling  business.  Turner  renamed  the  promotion  World 
Championship  Wrestling  (WCW).  Shortly  thereafter.  Turner  and  McMahon 
embarked  upon  a real  life  feud  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  Gold  Dust  Trio  and  The 
Big  Four.  Lawsuits  over  intellectual  property,  tampering  with  wrestlers,  and  other 
matters  became  commonplace  between  the  two  giants  of  the  wrestling  world. 

Through  the  early  and  mid-nineties,  the  WWF  and  WCW  battled  for 
supremacy  in  the  sports  entertainment  world.  WCW  managed  to  lure  away  many  of 
the  WWF’s  biggest  superstars  including  Hulk  Hogan  and  Randy  “Macho  Man” 
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Savage.  Still,  the  popularity  of  the  genre  as  a whole  had  plateaued.  Fans  had  grown 
tired  of  Hogan  and  other  heroes  battling  against  the  usual  assortment  of  Russians, 
Arabs,  and  other  villains.  The  stereotypes  that  had  served  professional  wrestling  for 
more  than  thirty  years  became  stale,  the  action  too  predictable.  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  hegemonic  story  lines  had  lost  their 
relevance  and  luster.  If  sports  entertainment  was  to  survive  in  the  post-Cold  War  era, 
it  would  have  to  reinvent  itself  one  more  time. 

Attitude 

On  May  27,  1996,  Scott  Hall  appeared  on  fVCPV Monday  Nitro  and  ushered  in 
a new  era  in  sports  entertainment.  Hall,  who  had  been  wrestling  in  the  WWF  for  the 
past  few  years,  appeared  on  the  television  program  and  threatened  to  “take  over” 
WCW.  A few  weeks  later,  Kevin  Nash,  another  WWF  mainstay,  headed  to  the  WCW 
and  joined  Hall  in  his  efforts  to  “take  over”  the  company.  They  called  themselves  the 
Outsiders.  In  July  of  1996,  Hulk  Hogan,  who  had  been  wrestling  in  WCW  since 
1994,  joined  the  Outsiders  and  rechristened  the  group  The  New  World  Order 
(N.W.O.). 

The  formation  of  the  N.W.O.  was  significant  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was 
intentional,  the  second,  unintentional.  By  acknowledging  that  Hall  and  Nash  had 
been  wrestling  for  a rival  promotion,  and  incorporating  this  fact  in  their  storyline, 
WCW  suddenly  gave  sports  entertainment  a history.  Suddenly,  the  past  and  the 
inside  dealings  of  the  federations  not  only  mattered,  but  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
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federations’  marketing  strategy.  “Protecting  the  business,”  once  a key  to  professional 
wrestling’s  success,  no  longer  served  the  business.  “Opening  up  the  business”  and 
disseminating  information  about  what  was  going  on  “behind  the  scenes”  provided  a 
new  source  from  which  to  develop  storylines.  Just  as  importantly,  it  led  to  the 
development  of  a “wrestling  community”  which  disseminated  information  about  the 
companies  and  provided  feedback  to  the  federations  on  the  direction  of  their  product. 

The  primary  medium  through  which  WCW  and  the  WWF  disseminated 
information  was  the  Internet.  Both  companies  developed  web  sites  that  promoted 
their  product  and  gave  out  tidbits  relating  to  “behind  the  scenes  activities.”  Soon, 
thousands  of  independent  Internet  sites  devoted  to  sports  entertainment  came  into 
existence.  Electronic  newsletters,  newsboards,  and  discussion  forums  provided  results 
from  arenas,  commentary  on  the  latest  shows,  and  “news”  about  the  goings  on  behind 
the  scenes.  Fans  had  a forum  to  share  information  and  ideas,  and  the  WCW  and 
WWF  had  a new  means  to  market  their  product 

One  might  surmise  that  the  intention  of  the  WCW  officials  who  came  up  with 
the  angle  was  to  use  the  hegemonic  nature  of  sports  entertainment  to  build  solidarity 
and  loyalty  to  the  WCW  brand.  After  all,  the  irreverent  and  rebellious  N.W.O.  were 
“threatening”  WCW  and  the  “traditional  values”  it  stood  for.  What  WCW  did  not 
realize  was  that  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  sports  entertainment  could  no  longer 
survive  as  a hegemonic  instrument  of  social  control. 
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Professional  wrestling  had  always  been  about  conflict  and  justice,  and 
audiences  needed  an  enemy  upon  which  to  target  their  frustrations.  Without  any 
foreign  enemies  that  could  provide  a target  for  their  frustrations  or  sublimate  their 
willingness  to  tackle  injustices  in  American  society,  audiences  turned  inward  for 
villains  and  transformed  sports  entertainment  into  a ritual  of  rebellion.  The  new 
villain  was  the  authority  figure,  and  to  a younger  and  more  rebellious  audience,  the 
N.W.O.  became  heroes.  The  N.W.O.  revitalized  sports  entertainment,  and  made 
WCW  the  most  popular  sports  entertainment  company  in  the  world. 

The  WWF’s  response  to  the  N.W.O.  would  begin  in  June  of  1996  and 
centered  around  the  character  of  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.  In  the  finals  of  the  annual 
King  of  the  Ring  tournament,  Austin  defeated  “bom  again  Christian,”  Jake  “The 
Snake”  Roberts.  After  the  match,  Austin,  in  an  obvious  insult  to  Roberts  “bom 
again”  character,  uttered  the  “phrase  heard  ‘round  the  world,”  “Austin  3:16  says  I just 
whipped  your  ass!”  Instantly,  “Austin  3:16”  became  a symbol  of  rebellion,  a slogan 
for  the  alienated,  and  the  more  irreverent  Austin  became,  the  more  audiences  adored 
him.  Still,  even  with  Austin’s  growing  popularity,  the  WWF  was  losing  market  share 
to  WCW. 

So  in  April  of  1997,  the  brain  tmst  of  WWF  met  to  try  and  figure  out  how 
they  could  revitalize  the  company.  They  decided  that  if  the  WWF  was  to  become  the 
dominant  player  in  the  game,  they  would  have  to  push  the  envelope  when  it  came  to 
their  story  lines.  Formerly  taboo  subjects  such  as  class  and  sexuality  would  be 
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approached  with  renewed  vigor.  If  audiences  wanted  a forum  to  express  their 
frustration  with  American  society,  the  WWF  would  provide  it,  and  the  WWF  would 
make  sure  that  fans  had  fun  doing  it.  The  WWF  called  their  new  philosophy.  Attitude. 
Attitude  propelled  the  WWF  back  to  the  top  of  the  sports  entertainment  world.  It  also 
caused  a great  deal  of  controversy.  The  mainstream  media  criticized  its  racy  nature 
and  anti-establishment  tone.  The  WWF  and  its  fans  responded  by  saying  that  these 
critics  just  did  not  “get  it.” 


Notes 

' Ed  Garea,  Wrestling  Perspective,  No.  75  (ND). 

^ For  more  details  on  Londos’  activities  see  Marcus  Griffin,  Fall  Guys  (Chicago; 
Reilly  & Lee,  1937)39-45. 

^ One  should  always  be  suspect  when  reading  “news”  about  sports  entertainment. 
While  the  business  is  no  longer  protected  like  it  used  to  be,  promoters,  like  other 
businessmen,  use  the  media  to  sell  their  product.  Most  of  the  “news”  emanates  from 
the  wrestling  companies  themselves,  and  is  not  subject  to  independent  verification. 

^ Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective,  No.  75. 

^ Gerald  Morton  and  George  O’Brien,  Wrestling  To  Rasslin:  Ancient  Sport  to 
American  Spectacle,  23-33. 

^ Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective,  No.  28  (ND). 

^ Garea,  Wrestling  Perspective.  No.  28. 

* Garea,  Wrestling  Perspective,  No.  28. 

^ The  wrestler’s  competed  under  Graeco-Roman  rules.  During  this  time  period,  there 
were  many  different  styles  of  competitive  wrestling  including  Graeco-Roman,  collar 
and  elbow,  and  catch-as-catch-can.  For  more  on  the  different  styles  see  Michael 
Ball’s  Professional  Wrestling  as  Ritual  Drama  in  American  Popular  Culture  pages 
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39-41 . For  more  on  Muldoon’s  career  and  its  effect  on  the  development  of 
professional  wrestling  see  Morton  and  O’Brien,  pages  25-28. 

Although  there  is  no  hard  evidence  confirming  that  Muldoon’s  matches  were  fixed, 
it  seem  highly  unlikely  that  all  of  his  matches  were  legitimate  competitions.  Matches 
during  this  era  were  long,  brutal,  and  serious  injuries  could  occur.  Challengers  who 
agreed  to  drop  matches  to  Muldoon  would  have  been  guaranteed  a good  payday,  and 
would  have  reduced  their  risk  of  injury.  Muldoon  was  certainly  an  accomplished 
enough  wrestler  to  have  fended  off  those  who  refused  to  cooperate  or  tried  to  double- 
cross  him,  though. 

’ ’ Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  1 1 . 

From  the  very  beginning,  promoters  discovered  that  “championship”  bouts  drew 
large  audiences.  With  no  governing  authority,  promoters  were  free  to  declare  as  many 
“champions”  as  they  could  get  away  with.  Those  labeled  as  “World  Champions”  in 
this  chapter  were  generally  accepted  as  such  by  the  wrestling  public. 

Garea  surmises  that  Jenkins  agreed  to  drop  the  title  to  both  wrestlers  at  different 
times  for  financial  reasons. 

Garea,  Ed,  Hack  Work,  unpublished  paper,  1999. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  15. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  15. 

Garea,  Hack  Work. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  59. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  59. 

Lou  Albano  and  Bert  Randolph  Sugar,  The  Complete  Idiots  Guide  to  Professional 
Wrestling  (New  York:  Alpha  Books,  1999)  71. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  59. 

Garea  told  me  in  an  interview  that  while  Gotch  may  have  been  ruthless  and 
certainly  not  beyond  using  tactics  such  as  oiling  his  body,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
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coward.  Having  associates  cripple  Hackenschmidt  before  the  match  would  have  been 
totally  out  of  step  with  his  character.  Garea  believes  the  stories  about  Santell  and 
Roller  are  just  a wrestling  version  of  an  “urban  legend.” 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  17. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  17. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  18. 

These  exact  words  are  attributed  to  Mondt  by  Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  20. 

Griffin,  Fa// 21. 

Garea,  Wrestling  Perspective,  No.  28. 

Mondt  was  also  an  accomplished  wrestler  and  performed  in  the  ring  quite  often. 
Griffin  claims  that  Mondt  wrestled  Lewis  more  than  fifty  times.  Mondt  never  became 
the  champion.  His  role  was  to  help  get  other  wrestlers  over. 

One  exception  to  this  was  the  debacle  that  involved  Wayne  Munn,  Stanislaus 
Zybyszko,  and  Joe  Strecher. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  33. 

Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective,  No.  29  (ND). 

Sandow  quoted  in  Fall  Guys  p.  32. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  39. 

Jack  Pfeffer  was  famous  for  promoting  wrestlers  with  physical  deformities.  He 
was  also  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  having  different  ethnic  champions 
for  different  ethnie  neighborhoods. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  44. 

Griffin,  Fall  Guys,  75. 

Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective  Fio.  75. 
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Ball,  22. 

The  wrestlers,  themselves,  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  ethnic  group  they 
purported  to  represent.  George  Wenzel,  a Lutheran,  wrestled  as  Dave  Levin  and  was 
a hero  in  the  Jewish  communities  of  New  York  City  (Garea,  Ed  Wrestling 
Perspective,  No.  29). 

Pfeffer  is  also  credited  with  inventing  the  blood  capsule  during  this  time.  The 
blood  capsule  is  still  in  use  today. 

Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective 'No.  75. 

Ironically,  Bearclaws,  whose  real  name  was  Benny  Tenario,  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  wrestle  as  a Chicano.  As  Garea  likes  to  put  it,  “he  was  bom  to  soon  to 
wrestle  as  himself’.  The  stereotyped  Indian  also  provided  African-Americans  an 
opportunity  to  wrestle,  as  Indians.  African-Americans  would  not  enter  the  wrestling 
scene  until  the  late  1930’s.  (Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective  No.  30  (ND)) 

^ Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective  No.  30. 

Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective  No.  34  (ND). 

Albano  and  Sugar,  Idiots  Guide,  79. 

Roland  Barthes,  Mythologies,  selected  and  translated  by  Annette  Lavers  (New 
York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1972)  15. 

Ball,  Professional  Wrestling  as  Ritual  Drama,  66. 

The  terms  "foreign  menaces"  and  "sonofabitches"  are  taken  from  Ball,  Professional 
Wrestling  as  Ritual  Drama,  64-65. 

Faketty  was  actually  a World  War  II  veteran  from  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Once,  After  a 
match  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  stabbed  by  a fan.  Faketty  says  it  took  over  300 
stiches  to  close  the  wound.  (Garea,  Wrestling  Perspective  No.  32  (ND)). 

Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective,  2>1. 
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Yukon  Eric  had  a very  bad  case  of  cauliflower  ear,  the  calcification  of  the  ear.  This 
condition  is  fairly  common  among  wrestlers,  and  is  brought  on  by  years  of  pounding 
to  the  ear.  Kowalski  had  Eric’s  head  pinned  to  the  mat,  and  when  Eric  tried  to  squirm 
free,  his  ear  fell  off.  Kowalski  did  not  intend  to  rip  Eric’s  ear  off  The  incident 
served  to  reinforce  his  “tough  guy’’  image  (Albano  and  Sugar,  Idiots  Guide,  87-88). 

Ball,  Professional  Wrestling  as  Ritual  Drama,  55. 

Albano  and  Sugar,  Idiots  Guide,  32. 

For  most  wrestling  fans,  Iranians  are  considered  to  be  Arabs. 

Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective  No.33  (ND). 

Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective  No.  34  (ND). 

Garea,  Ed,  Wrestling  Perspective  No.  34  (ND). 

Interview,  Hershey  Pennsylvania,  January  15,  1999. 

In  the  late  seventies,  the  elder  McMahon  had  changed  the  name  from  World  Wide 
Wrestling  Federation  the  World  Wrestling  Federation.  The  World  Wrestling 
Federation  is  a trademarked  name.  The  actual  company  that  does  business  as  the 
WWF  is  a publicly  held  corporation  called  World  Wrestling  Federation  Entertainment 
(WWFE).  Vince  McMahon,  Jr.  and  his  family  hold  controlling  interest  in  the 
company. 

One  of  the  more  colorful  characters  the  Hogan  opposed  was  Nikolai  Volkoff. 

Voiko ff,  who  had  a very  good  voice,  insisted  on  singing  the  Soviet  National  Anthem 
before  his  matches.  Unfortunately,  his  voice  was  rarely  heard  over  the  cascade  of 
boos  and  jeers  that  rang  out  from  audiences. 

Albano  and  Sugar,  Idiots  Guide,  79. 

Despite  referring  to  its  product  as  sports  entertainment,  the  WWF  would  continue 
to  protect  its  business  for  several  more  years.  In  1989,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  regulation 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Athletic  Commission,  the  WWF  admitted  in  court,  what 
most  everyone  had  known  for  years,  that  professional  wrestling  was  not  a real  sport, 
but  a performance.  Still,  it  would  not  be  until  the  mid-nineties  that  the  WWF  would 
find  it  profitable  to  allow  fans  some  access  to  what  was  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 
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Andre  the  Giant  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  all  wrestlers.  He  stood  over  seven 
feet  tall  and  weighed  more  than  four  hundred  pounds.  He  began  wrestling  in  the  mid- 
sixties and  instantly  became  a hit  with  audiences.  While  it  was  his  great  size  and 
strength  that  initially  drew  fans,  it  was  his  gentle  demeanor  and  kind  nature  that  kept 
them.  He  turned  heel  in  the  mid-eighties  in  order  to  create  a feud  with  Hogan.  It 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  he  was  involved  in  the  main  event  of  the  most  watched 
wrestling  card  in  history.  Despite  his  heel  turn,  Andre  remained  among  the  most 
popular  wrestlers  of  all  time.  He  passed  away  in  1993. 


CHAPTER  4 
THE  PRODUCT 


The  media  does  not  [understand  us].  They  like  to  label  things.  They 
like  to  have  nice  little  niches.  This  is  a talk  show,  this  is  an  action/adventure, 
this  is  a sitcom.  The  media  can ’t  explain,  they  can ’t  label  what  we  are; 
therefore,  they  don ’t  get  it.  It ’s  the  WWF,  so,  therefore,  it  must  be  about 
“rasslin.  ” It ’s  not.  They  don ’t  understand  how  there  can  be  a hybrid  of  all 
these  successful  forms  of  entertainment  all  rolled  into  one  television  show, 
with  our  performers  being  as  athletic  and  charismatic  as  they  are,  being  able 
to  deliver  lines,  as  well  as  being  able  to  punch  somebody  without  knocking 
their  lights  out.  The  media  doesn ’t  really  understand  what  we  're  about, 
because  we  don ’t  fit. 

- WWF  owner,  Vince  McMahon' 

In  many  ways,  today’s  sports  entertainment  productions  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  professional  wrestling  product  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  simple 
and  straightforward  “good  versus  evil”  stereotypes  have  disappeared.  Heroes  are  no 
longer  ideal  types,  but  flawed  characters  who  often  fail.  Villains  sometimes  display 
admirable  qualities,  and  a villain’s  performance  may  be  so  good  that  he  or  she 
induces  cheers  from  the  audience  despite  his  or  her  villainous  character.  Storylines 
are  no  longer  crafted  around  a simple  heel/babyface  dichotomy,  but  revolve  around 
the  concept  of  positioning  (superstars  are  cheered  or  jeered  based  upon  who  they  are 
positioned  against  rather  than  upon  their  character),  and  heel  and  face  turns  no  longer 
require  a change  in  character  or  attitude.^ 

Wrestling  matches  have  been  reduced  to  just  one  of  many  elements  that 
constitute  a WWF  show.  Ring  psychology,  or  the  art  of  wrestling,  has  become  less 
important  as  mic  (microphone)  work,  music  and  skits  have  become  integral  means  of 
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connecting  with  the  audience  and  conveying  complex  story  lines.  Television 
psychology  has  changed  as  well.  Storylines  that  used  to  take  months  to  develop,  now 
take  weeks.  Instead  of  using  television  to  build  feuds  that  could  be  consummated  in 
various  arenas  over  several  weeks,  television  is  used  to  build  feuds  that  are 
consummated  on  monthly  pay-per-view  extravaganzas. 

At  first  glance,  sports  entertainment  may  seem  to  be  but  a distant  cousin  to  the 
game  that  the  Gold  Dust  Trio  invented,  and  television  and  the  Cold  War  molded.  To 
the  uninitiated,  it  may  appear  chaotic  and  nonsensical.  Yet,  at  its  core,  it  remains  a 
passion  play,  with  a structure  that  mimics  a sporting  competition  and  a logic  that 
provides  audiences  with  the  opportunity  to  tinker  with  the  social  order:  to  vent, 
celebrate,  laugh  and  cry.  To  the  WWF  fan,  it  makes  perfect  sense. 

Organizational  Framework 

The  WWF  operates  much  like  a boxing  organization.  As  the  governing 
authority,  it  establishes  “rules”  for  “competition”  and  awards  championships.  It  has  a 
commissioner  who  ostensibly  runs  the  federation,  and  a host  of  other  bureaucrats  and 
referees  that  assist  the  commissioner  in  enforcing  the  rules.^ 

In  sporting  organizations  such  as  Major  League  Baseball  or  the  National 
Football  League,  rules  are  enforced  to  ensure  a level  playing  field  and  to  uphold  the 
integrity  of  the  game.  In  the  WWF,  rules  are  arbitrarily  enforced  to  push  story  lines 
and  provoke  audiences.  If  Major  League  Baseball  were  to  declare  that  the  New  York 
Yankees  were  to  be  allowed  five  outs  per  irming  while  all  other  teams  were  to  be 
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allowed  only  two  outs  per  inning,  baseball  fans  would  consider  the  sport  a sham  and 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  integrity  of  the  game.  Conversely,  if  Vince  McMahon  were  to 
declare  that  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  would  have  to  defeat  five  superstars  in  one  night 
to  retain  a right  to  a title  shot  that  he  had  already  earned,  audiences  would  not  mourn 
for  the  integrity  of  the  game.  Audiences  would  be  angry,  but  the  game  would  not 
suffer.  McMahon’s  actions  would  not  hurt  the  integrity  of  the  game,  but  rather 
enhance  the  WWF’s  product  by  solidifying  his  status  as  a villain  and  setting  the  stage 
for  Austin’s  eventual  triumph  over  McMahon. 

One  might  think  that  arbitrary  enforcement  or  creation  of  rules  would 
diminish  the  importance  of  competition  and  reduce  the  significance  of 
championships.  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  As  illustrated  in  the  case  above, 
arbitrary  enforcement  or  creation  of  rules  serves  to  build  the  drama  and  makes  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  superstars,  and  therefore,  the  competitions,  more 
compelling.  In  a world  where  the  abstract  is  made  concrete,  the  indeterminate  is  given 
form,  and  justice  is  ferreted  out  in  the  form  of  winners  and  losers,  it  is  the 
competitions,  and  ultimately  the  championship  titles,  that  signify  who  is  winning  the 
battle  between  good  and  evil.  As  Ed  Garea  says: 

Titles  have  and  will  always  matter  for  wrestling,  for  they 
provide. . .the  rationale  that  sets  up  the  drama.  Wrestling  is  about  athletics 
and  championship  titles.  The  title. . .acts  as  a Holy  Grail  and  provides  the 
basis  for  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  to  control  it.'* 
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Championship  titles  provide  platforms  upon  which  dramas  can  be  created,  and 
multiple  championships  allow  for  multiple  dramas.  The  WWF  currently  sanctions 
seven  different  championships.  The  WWF  World  Championship  is  the  most 
prestigious  title.  Superstars  who  vie  for  this  title  are  considered  main  eventers,  and 
WWF  World  Championship  bouts  are  almost  always  the  highlight  of  any  WWF 
show.  The  WWF  World  Championship  is  considered  to  be  the  ultimate  prize  in  the 
business. 

The  WWF  Intercontinental  Championship  is  next  in  the  championship 
pecking  order.  Superstars  who  vie  for  this  title  are  referred  to  as  mid-carders,  a term 
derived  from  the  order  of  their  appearance  on  sports  entertainment  cards,  and  they 
hope  that  by  capturing  this  title,  they  will  be  propelled  (by  generating  interest  in  their 
character)  to  main  event  status.  The  WWF  Hardcore  Championship  also  involves 
mid-carders.  This  championship  was  created  in  1998  and  has  garnered  a great  deal  of 
interest  from  WWF  fans.  Hardcore  wrestling  has  very  few  rules.  Superstars  employ 
any  means  necessary  to  earn  a victory,  and  falls  count  anywhere.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  hardcore  matches  to  involve  chairs,  tables,  fire  extinguishers,  and  various 
foodstuffs.  Hardcore  matches  rarely  stay  confined  to  the  ring,  but  take  place  all  over 
the  arena.  Sometimes,  the  action  spills  outside  the  arena,  as  was  the  case  when  during 
an  event  being  held  at  the  Memphis  Pyramid,  Hardcore  Holly  ended  up  pinning  A1 
Snow  alongside  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Hardcore  wrestlers  are 
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appreciated  for  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  bodies  in  the  name  of 
entertainment. 

Two  less  important  titles  are  the  WWF  European  Championship  and  the 
WWF  Light  Heavyweight  Championship.  The  WWF  European  Championship  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  Europe  and  exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  young  up- 
and-coming  wrestlers  a platform  to  demonstrate  their  skills,  or  involving  superstars 
who  are  not  embroiled  in  other  championship  scenarios  or  feuds.  This  championship 
is  rarely  contested  on  European  soil,  and  only  one  European  has  ever  held  it.^  The 
WWF  Light  Heavyweight  Championship,  as  its  name  suggests,  provides  an 
opportunity  for  smaller  superstars  who  cannot  “compete”  with  much  bigger  superstars 
to  have  a platform.  Despite  their  exceptional  athleticism,  light-heavyweights  have 
been  unable  to  capture  the  imagination  of  WWF  fans  because  of  weak  storylines  and 
a dearth  of  competitors. 

The  two  other  championships  are  the  WWF  Women’s  Championship  and  the 
WWF  World  Tag  Team  Championship.  The  WWF  Women’s  Championship  is  the 
only  title  for  the  small  number  of  women  superstars  in  the  WWF.  While  it  provides  a 
rationale  for  women  to  wrestle,  most  male  fans  are  more  interested  in  how  the  women 
look,  and  what  they  are  or  are  not  wearing.  The  WWF  World  Tag  Team 
Championship  is  the  championship  reserved  for  tag  team  wrestling.  Tag  team 
matches  consist  of  teams  of  two  superstars  squaring  off  against  each  other.  Only  one 
superstar  from  each  team  is  allowed  in  the  ring  at  once.  When  a superstar  needs  a rest 
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or  wants  his  teammate  to  enter  the  ring,  he  touches,  or  tags  his  teammate.  Tag  team 
matches  have  been  a staple  of  the  business  since  the  1930’s  and  remain  popular  to 
this  day.  The  WWF  World  Tag  Team  Championship  is  a very  prestigious  title, 
exceeded  only  in  prestige  by  the  WWF  World  Championship  title. 

Sports  Entertainment  Dramas 

The  various  championships  provide  the  rationale  for  the  dramas  that  constitute 
the  core  of  sports  entertainment.  Like  myth,  sports  entertainment  provides  stories 
about  human  suffering  and  striving  that  give  a human,  and  thereby  understandable, 
form  to  the  abstract  conceptions  around  which  the  audience  attempts  to  make  sense  of 
our  world.  Unlike  myth,  however,  sports  entertainment  is  a ritual  drama,  a 
participatory  exercise  that  allows  audiences  to  take  part  in  the  enactment  and 
reenactment  of  the  drama.  Audiences  want  to  be  involved  in  the  unfolding  drama. 
They  want  to  cheer  their  heroes,  jeer  their  villains  and,  most  of  all,  celebrate  “their” 
victories.  Thus,  it  becomes  the  superstars’  job  to  engage  the  audience  through  the  use 
of  verbiage,  body  language,  and  indeed,  physicality. 

In  today’s  sports  entertainment  world,  the  superstars’  actions  are  aimed  at 
rousing  the  audience’s  emotions  by  playing  upon  its  frustrations  with  the  social  order. 
To  understand  how  superstars  rouse  fans’  emotions  is  to  understand  the  psychology 
of  the  drama.  Often,  the  key  to  success  is  in  the  details.  Vince  McMahon  explains: 

I was  helping  Shane  [his  son]  with  a promo  last  Tuesday,  and  I’m 
trying  to  get  him  to  understand  the  psychology  of  all  this.  The  selection 
and  the  usage  of  what  words  you  use  is  very,  very  important.  In  essence. 
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this  promo  was  one  in  terms  of  him  trying  to  say  how  he  felt  about 
slapping  me  [Shane  had  slapped  his  father  in  a previous  episode].  He  was 
trying  to  gamer  a bit  of  sympathy,  [trying  to  dispel  the  notion  that]  just 
because  I [Shane]  grew  up  with  a silver  spoon,  you  [the  audience] 
probably  don’t  think  I have  any  feelings.  And,  generally  speaking,  people 
do  think  that  anyone  who  grows  up  with  a silver  spoon  is  not  like  them.  I 
know.  I’ve  been  there. . . Shane  forgot  one  line.  The  line  was  “when  I was 
16  years  old,  I had  my  first  Ferrari.”  Not  that  he  had  a Ferrari,  but  that  he 
had  his  first  Ferrari.  There  are  little  things  like  that  from  a psychological 
standpoint  that  you  Just  picture  someone  sitting  back  saying,  “ Did  you 
just  hear  what  that  sonofabitch  just  said?”  I mean,  a Ferrari  to  99%  of  the 
audience  is  something  so  unattainable,  yet  ...  this  kid  at  16  years  old  to 
have  had  his  first  Ferrari.  I mean  it  just  it  conjures  up  [resentment].  You 
feel  the  hair  on  the  back  of  your  neck  sort  of  stand  up.  Well,  now  you 
know  the  use  of  psychology  in  terms  of  getting  the  reaction  that  we’re 
looking  for.^ 

The  promotional  videos,  like  the  one  described  above,  the  music  and 
pyrotechnics  that  have  become  commonplace  at  WWF  shows,  complement  the 
superstars’  attempts  to  the  stir  the  audience’s  emotions.  The  more  the  audience  is 
involved,  the  more  emboldened  they  become  with  each  victory,  the  more  cmshed 
they  become  with  each  defeat,  and  the  more  loyal  they  become  to  the  WWF. 

The  Social  Drama 

On  its  surface,  the  WWF  portrays  itself  as  a forum  for  athletic  competition. 
However,  what  the  WWF  really  provides  are  stories,  or  dramas,  about  contemporary 
American  society.  These  dramas  are  interwoven  with  the  chase  for  championships 
and  revolve  around  moral  ideals  such  as  honesty,  loyalty,  and  respect,  and/or  social 
relationships  such  as  class,  national  origin  or  gender  roles.  The  superstars  who  battle 
it  out  for  the  various  championships  serve  as  symbols  of  social  relationships  and 
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moral  ideals.  Chyna,  a female  superstar  who  competes  against  males,  becomes  a 
symbol  for  women  trying  to  make  it  in  a man’s  world.  D-Generation  X,  a group  of 
rebellious  superstars,  becomes  a symbol  for  teenagers  rebelling  against  authority 
figures.  Val  Venis,  who  is  billed  as  a former  “adult  movie  star,”  becomes  a 
pathological  manifestation  for  sexual  freedom  in  a puritanical  society.  Mankind,  a 
silly  and  lovable  buffoon,  comes  to  symbolize  the  child  in  all  of  us,  and  Stone  Cold 
Steve  Austin,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  Five,  becomes  a symbol  of  hope  for  all  who 
are  oppressed.  On  the  other  side,  Vince  McMahon  symbolizes  the  overbearing  boss, 
the  cultural  elitist  and  the  hypocritical  power  broker.  His  son  Shane  represents  the 
spoiled  brat,  one  who  has  been  given  everything  and  earned  nothing,  while  the 
Undertaker,  a mysterious  creature  from  the  dark  side,  epitomizes  all  that  is  evil.  Thus, 
the  competition  that  takes  place  in  and  around  the  ring  is  really  not  so  much  between 
individuals  as  it  is  about  competing  social  values  and  a remodeling  of  the  social 
order.  When  Austin  humiliates  McMahon,  the  oppressed  are  exalted,  the  oppressor  is 
made  low,  and  justice  is  served.  When  Chyna  stands  up  for  herself,  women  are  no 
longer  subordinates  in  a man’s  world,  but  equal  partners  whose  worth  is  determined 
by  their  deeds  rather  than  their  looks;  and,  when  Mankind  pulls  out  his  sock  puppet, 
Mr.  Socko,  and  thousands  in  the  audience  start  cheering  in  unison  “Socko,  Socko,” 
children  of  all  ages  can  shed  their  roles  of  father,  mother,  older  brother,  older  sister, 
and  feel  free  to  be  just  downright  silly. 
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When  professional  wrestling  served  hegemonic  purposes,  wrestlers 
symbolized  ideal  types,  and  the  moral  and  the  social  worked  in  concert.  Heroes 
fighting  just  social  causes  obeyed  the  rules,  were  honest,  and  treated  others  with 
respect  and  loyalty.  Villains  who  perpetrated  injustices  broke  the  rules  and  showed 
disdain  for  heroes  and  the  audience.  Today,  the  moral  and  the  social  no  longer  need 
to  work  in  concert.  With  complex  storylines  and  a counter-hegemonic  tilt, 
contemporary  heroes  are  no  longer  required  to  uphold  previous  standards  of  personal 
conduct.  Heroes  are  no  longer  ideal  types,  but  flawed  characters  who  break  rules  and 
resent  authority  figures.  As  McMahon  notes,  their  flaws  make  them  seem  more  real 
and  add  suspense  to  the  dramas. 

You  need  to  write  in  flaws  in  terms  of  the  hero.  They  have  to  have 
flaws,  because  they’re  far  more  interesting.  If  you  know  what  that 
individual’s  flaws  are,  when  they  are  going  against  a higher  authority  or 
whatever,  it’s  like,  I hope  he  doesn’t  go  there  and  get  hurt.  I mean,  it’s  far 

, n 

more  interesting,  and  you  can’t  predict  the  outcome. 

Flawed  heroes  provide  for  a much  more  interesting  and  more  human  drama. 
For  the  most  part,  audiences  accept  “bad”  behavior  only  when  the  circumstances 
justify  it.  They  excuse  bad  behavior  on  their  heroes’  part  when  these  heroes  are 
fighting  for  social  justice  against  an  equal  or  superior  force,  but  reject  this  type  of 
behavior  when  a superstar  is  not  fighting  for  “their  cause.” 

In  the  past,  one  look  at  a wrestler  clearly  indicated  whether  that  wrestler  was  a 
heel  or  a babyface.  The  clean-cut  wrestler  with  the  American  flag  was  a hero,  while 
the  Russian  dressed  in  red  was  a villain.  Today,  superstars  are  no  longer  stereotyped. 
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They  are  perceived  as  either  a heel  or  babyface  based  upon  who  they  are  positioned 
against  at  the  moment.  Audiences  allow  heroes  to  break  the  rules  and  behave 
“badly”.  The  way  a superstar  looks,  behaves  or  dresses  is  not  as  important  as  the 
cause  he  is  fighting  for,  or  the  superstar  he  is  fighting  against.  Audiences  are  forced 
to  weigh  both  the  redeeming  and  flawed  qualities  of  each  superstar  relative  to  the 
redeeming  and  flawed  qualities  of  his  or  her  opponent.  Often,  when  a superstar  with 
few  redeeming  qualities  is  positioned  against  a superstar  who  is  perceived  as  an  even 
bigger  threat  to  the  audience’s  conception  of  a just  moral  or  social  order,  the  audience 
will  not  only  ignore  that  superstar’s  flaws,  but  will  actually  embrace  the 
transgressions  of  that  superstar.  The  “greater  cause”  gives  the  audience  the  freedom 
to  “be  bad,”  to  fantasize  about  being  someone,  or  doing  something,  that  they  cannot 
normally  be  or  do. 

The  Val  Venis/Dustin  Runnels  feud  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the 
concept  of  positioning.  Venis  is  billed  as  a former  “adult  movie  star.”  He  generally 
treats  women  as  sexual  objects,  and  supposedly  has  had  “affairs”  with  some 
superstars’  wives  and  sisters.  He  has  few  redeeming  qualities.  Yet,  at  times, 
audiences  have  cheered  for  Venis. 

At  one  point,  Venis  became  embroiled  in  a feud  with  Dustin  Runnels. 

Runnels  was  portraying  a “bom  again  moral  cmsader.”  Runnels  admonished  Venis 
for  being  a sexual  degenerate  and  told  audiences  that  they  were  morally  bankrupt.  He 
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said  he  was  going  to  restore  “values”  to  sports  entertainment,  and  that  those  who  did 
not  conform  to  his  or  the  Bible’s  values  would  end  up  in  Hell. 

Audiences  hated  this  “moral  do-gooder”  who  had  (as  the  audience  perceived) 
unfairly  insulted  its  tastes,  and  they  began  to  cheer  for  Venis.  Suddenly,  Venis  ceased 
to  be  a symbol  of  male  domination  and  became  a symbol  of  freedom  against  the 
oppression  of  moral  conformity  under  the  banner  of  conservative  values.  Now, 
audiences  could  ignore  Venis’  negative  qualities,  and  instead  feel  free  to  express  their 
deviant  side,  to  fantasize  about  doing  things  they  could  not  normally  do,  to  be 
someone  they  cannot  be.  They  could  now  live  vicariously  through  Venis.  Runnels 
character  had  given  them  the  freedom  and  justification  to  cheer  the  sexual  dynamo. 
Even  when  Venis  had  an  “affair”  with  Runnels’  wife,  audiences  still  cheered  for  him. 

Runnels  responded  by  carrying  around  signs  and  proclaiming  that  “He  is 
coming  back.”  Runnels  claimed  that  the  “Savior”  was  coming  back,  and  that  Venis 
and  all  the  moral  degenerates  in  the  audience  would  be  condemned  to  Hell. 

A few  weeks  into  this  drama,  “He”  indeed  did  come  back.  But,  it  was  not  the 
implied  savior.  It  was  Goldust,  Runnels  former  wrestling  persona.  Goldust,  known 
as  the  “Bizarre  One”  was  a bizarre  character  who  at  times  dressed  in  women’s 
clothes,  and  by  occasionally  kissing  other  superstars,  intimated  at  being  homosexual. 

Goldust,  however,  did  not  threaten  the  audience  with  eternal  damnation,  insult 
their  tastes,  or  threaten  their  freedom.  Without  the  threat  to  their  freedom  and  insults 
to  their  tastes,  which  Runnels  had  previously  provided,  audiences  no  longer  felt 
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justified  in  cheering  Venis.  Suddenly,  his  transgressions,  his  affair  with  Runnels  wife 
and  general  mistreatment  of  women,  were  the  greater  evil.  Audiences  now  cheered 
Runnels,  or  Goldust,  and  jeered  Venis. 

Venis  had  gone  from  hero  to  villain  without  changing  his  character.  When 
Runnels  was  perceived  to  be  the  greater  threat,  Venis  was  cheered.  When  Runnels,  or 
Goldust,  was  no  longer  a threat,  Venis  became  a heel.  Venis  was  always  Venis.  It 
was  not  his  character  that  determined  whether  he  was  a heel  or  babyface,  but  how  he 
was  positioned  in  the  drama.* 

Sometimes,  positioning  a heel  is  quite  difficult.  Today’s  sports  entertainment 
fans  appreciate  a good  performance,  and  a heel’s  performance  may  be  so  entertaining 
that  the  audience  will  cheer  the  heel  regardless  of  his  position  in  the  drama.  When 
this  happens,  WWF  officials  often  alleviate  the  inner  conflict  that  some  fans  may 
experience  in  cheering  for  a heel  who  is  not  fighting  for  “their”  cause  by 
repositioning  the  heel  as  a babyface.  This  has  happened  several  times  with  The  Rock, 
who  despite  his  heel  positioning  is  so  funny  and  entertaining  that  audiences  almost 
always  cheer  him.  McMahon  explains: 

Even  though  we  have  the  ability  to  have  a character  be  inclined  to 
get  a cheer  or  a boo,  we  like  to  listen  to  reactions,  and  the  audience  many 
times  will  tell  us  where  to  go.  Because  it’s  not  only  what’s  written,  it’s  the 
execution  of  it.  If  The  Rock,  for  instance,  can  take  verbiage  that  we’ve 
written  and  go  out  and  deliver  it  in  such  an  entertaining  way  that  if 
someone  else  were  to  say  the  same  thing  [they]  would  be  a full-fledged 
heel.  [With]  The  Rock  saying  it,  because  he’s  so  damn  entertaining,  he’s  a 
babyface.^ 
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While  the  charismatic  performances  of  The  Rock  can  sometimes  overshadow 
any  underlying  social  drama,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  the  underlying  social  dramas  that 
lay  the  foundation  for  WWF  and  its  superstars’  success.  For  example,  Chyna,  a 
female  superstar/valet  is  very  popular  among  female  fans.  While  male  fans  tend  to 
like  or  dislike  her  based  upon  her  appearance,  female  fans  admire  her  for  the  role  she 
has  played  in  her  angles.  WWF  columnist  Laura  Bryson,  who  frequently  writes  on 
women’s  issues  in  sports  entertainment,  explains  in  one  of  her  columns: 

Y’know,  I was  psyched  to  see  Chyna  kick  some  serious  a$$  these 
past  few  shows.  First,  she  tossed  McMahon  out  of  the  ring,  then  she  beat 
the  same  man  fair  and  square  in  an  arm-wrestling  match.  To  top  it  all  off, 
she  was  faring  well  against  McMahon’s  "stooges"  in  the  handicap  match. 

But,  of  course,  Chyna  could  not  be  appreciated  for  her  outstanding 
performances.  As  usual,  the  woman  was  disrespected. 

It  appears  that  when  their  manhood  is  challenged,  some  men  will 
go  to  any  lengths  to  prove  themselves.  Sports-entertainment  is  no 
exception.  We’ve  listened  countless  times  to  the  commentators  belittle 
women  in  the  ring  or  at  ringside,  just  as  we’ve  witnessed  millions  of  male 
viewers  drool  over  them.  However,  I had  yet  to  see  any  physical  contact  of 
a harassing  nature  occur— other  than  what  has  too  often  been  done  to 
Chyna.  From  The  Rock  and  Mark  Henry’s  attempted  kiss  last  August  to 
the  "stooges’"  inappropriate  grabbing  of  her  breast  and  rear  and  numerous 
instances  in  between,  Chyna  has  had  it  the  toughest  and  roughest  of  all  the 
Federation  women.  And  the  question  arises.  Why?  I think  it’s  because 
Chyna  is  a threat  to  their  manhood.  With  her  athletic  ability,  her  integrity 
and  courage,  her  obvious  intelligence  and  her  physical  prowess,  she 
challenges  their  sense  of  themselves— their  fragile  male  egos.  What  better 
way  to  show  how  men  can  degrade  and  demean  women  than  to  have  the 
loathsome  Patterson  and  Brisco  duo  (the  stooges)  exploit  her  femaleness. 
Believe  me,  when  groping  and  kisses  come  into  the  picture,  it  ain’t  about 
sex— it’s  about  power.  And  it  is  powerful  women  who  often  get  this  sort  of 
outrageous— and  lest  we  forget,  illegal— treatment.  Despite  her  incredible 
accomplishments  of  late,  Chyna  still  has  to  face  what  so  many  intelligent, 
successful  and  powerful  women  face— the  fact  that  society  is  a Boys’ 

Club.‘° 
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Chyna’s  strength  and  willingness  to  stand  up  for  herself  in  a man’s  world  has 
made  her  a hero  to  many  female  sports  entertainment  fans.  The  harassment  she 
endures  and  the  obstacles  she  has  to  overcome  mimic  the  real  life  experiences  of 
many  female  fans.  For  many  female  fans,  the  ritual  drama  is  real.  Chyna  and  her  fans 
become  one.  Chyna’s  humiliations  become  their  humiliations,  and  her  victories 
become  their  victories." 

Gender  is  just  one  of  many  social  issues  that  the  WWF  incorporates  into  its 
dramas.  Class,  abuse  of  power,  moral  conformity,  and  family  structure  have  all 
played  prominent  roles  in  recent  WWF  dramas.  As  McMahon  likes  to  point  out,  the 
WWF  “can  go  just  about  anywhere.”'^  But,  while  the  WWF  does  “go  just  about 
anywhere,’’  it  is  wary  of  trying  to  impose  specific  meanings  upon  its  audience. 

Rather,  as  Vince  McMahon  notes,  the  WWF  attempts  to  produce  dramas  that  let 
individual  members  of  the  audience  extract  what  they  will  from  the  performances. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  that  we  do,  and  we  do  it  maybe 
like  no  one  else  in  show  business,  is  that  we  write  on  many  different  levels 
all  at  the  same  time.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  we  have  such  a 
wonderful  demographic  mix  of  all  ages  who  can  enjoy  this  product.  We 
pretty  much  end  up  being  the  envy  of  Hollywood  because  we’re  not 
narrow  casting,  we’re  broadcasting. . . You  have  to  allow  the  audience  to 
extract  from  it  what  they  will,  and  you  would  be  amazed  at  what  some  of 
the  people  think  we  are  doing  when,  in  fact,  we’re  not.  ..Some  people  will 
be  laughing  at  what  was  said,  some  people  will  feel  fear.  I mean,  you  try 
and  hit  as  many  emotions  as  you  possibly  can.  You  try  and  hit  them  all  at 
the  same  time.'^ 
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This  can  be  seen  in  an  address  that  McMahon  gave  prior  to  the  Unforgiven 
pay-per-view  wrestling  program  in  April  1998.  In  an  effort  to  “warm  up  the 
audience,”  McMahon  informed  the  crowd  that  it  was  his  birthday.  Instead  of  simply 
saying  that,  “today  is  my  birthday,”  McMahon  gleefully  proclaimed  to  the  audience 
that  “Not  too  many  years  ago. . .My  mother  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  birth  to  me.” 
The  intent  was  to  build  his  character  as  a pompous  heel;  but,  as  McMahon  noted, 
some  thought  it  was  hilarious,  some  thought  it  was  pompous,  and  others  thought  he 
was  actually  being  sweet  in  mentioning  his  mother.''* 

The  Psychologies 

Most  sports  and  prime-time  television  dramas  have  special  seasons  that 
provide  a chronological  framework  within  which  events  are  played  out.  In  sports 
such  as  football  and  baseball,  there  is  a preseason  to  build  interest  in  the  upcoming 
season,  a regular  season  in  which  the  drama  unfolds,  and  a playoff  season  to  crown  a 
champion  and  complete  the  drama.  Prime-time  television  dramas  have  a season  as 
well.  The  drama  begins  in  the  fall,  unfolds  during  the  winter,  and  climaxes  in  the 
spring.  The  summer,  like  the  off  season  in  sports  such  as  football  and  baseball,  is 
used  to  devise  new  strategies,  draw  up  new  storylines,  retool  the  product,  and  let  both 
the  producers  and  audience  catch  their  breath. 

Sports  entertainment  operates  under  different  rules.  It  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  a special  season,  but  like  a soap  opera,  it  is  a fifty-two  week  a year  work  in 
progress.  Instead  of  having  playoffs  or  a season  finale,  it  has  monthly  pay-per-view 
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spectaculars  that  provide  the  chronological  framework  within  which  to  pace  the 
drama.  In  essence,  the  WWF  has  twelve  mini-seasons  a year,  each  one  beginning  the 
day  after  the  previous  pay-per-view  and  ending  with  the  next  pay-per-view.  These 
mini-seasons  are  comparable  to  chapters  of  a never-ending  book,  each  chapter 
building  upon  the  previous  one  and  laying  the  foundation  for  the  next  (See  Appendix 
A for  schedule  of  pay-per-views  from  March  1998  through  March  1999) 

In  between  the  pay-per-views,  dramas  are  created  and  developed  on  the 
weekly  television  programs.  Raw  Is  War  (shown  on  Monday  evenings)  and  Sunday 
Night  Heat}^  During  these  programs,  feuds  begin,  alliances  develop,  and  matches  for 
the  upcoming  pay-per-view  are  arranged.  The  purpose  of  these  shows  is  to  gamer 
ratings  (advertising  dollars)  while  generating  interest  in  live  shows  and  the  upcoming 
pay-per-view.  In  the  effort  to  attract  and  maintain  viewers  for  individual  programs, 
the  WWF  has  developed  a program  psychology  for  these  shows. 

The  program  usually  begins  with  film  clips  from  a previous  episode  that 
highlight  egregious  acts  or  shocking  turns  of  events.  After  a brief  welcome  from  the 
commentators  and  a camera  pan  of  the  audience,  a main  eventer  will  come  down  to 
the  ring  and  address  the  crowd  and  the  cameras.  He  will  proceed  to  issue  challenges 
or  make  threats  to  his  opponent  of  the  moment,  and  a match  between  the  main 
eventers  will  be  made  for  the  evening’s  program.  Once  the  match  is  set,  the 
commentators  will  begin  to  hype  the  upcoming  match. 
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The  main  event  takes  place  at  the  very  end  of  the  program.  This  gives 
commentators  plenty  of  time  to  hype  the  match  and  speculate  what  the  outcome  of 
this  match  may  be.  In  the  intervening  time  between  the  challenge  and  the  match,  other 
dramas  are  developed  and  other  matches  take  place.  Then,  when  only  a few  minutes 
of  airtime  remain,  the  main  event  begins.  By  this  time,  the  live  audience  is  usually 
quite  worked  up  and  very  boisterous.  A tension,  not  unlike  that  which  is  felt  at  a 
championship  boxing  match,  permeates  the  arena  and  is  conveyed  by  the 
commentators  to  the  television  viewing  audience.  The  superstars  usually  respond 
with  a high  intensity  match  that  lasts  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  match  rarely  ends  in  a 
clean  finish  or  resolves  the  conflict  between  the  superstars.  Instead,  outside 
interference  or  chicanery  on  the  part  of  the  villain  furthers  the  development  of  the 
drama.  The  conflict  remains  unresolved,  and  as  the  show  goes  off  the  air,  it  is  left  to 
the  commentators  to  hype  the  possible  resolution  of  the  conflict  on  next  week’s  show 
or  the  upcoming  pay-per-view.'^ 

Without  an  off  season  to  regroup  and  formulate  dramas,  the  WWF  is  under 
constant  pressure  to  keep  its  product  fresh  and  satisfy  its  fans.  Constant  innovation 
and  rapid  plot  developments,  however,  can  lead  to  burnout  for  both  the  WWF 
creative  talent  and  the  audience.  Plateauing  is  a strategy  that  allows  the  WWF  to  take 
some  pressure  off  its  creative  staff  and  slow  down  the  pace  of  the  dramas,  while 
maintaining  its  viewership. 
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The  drama  involving  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  and  the  Undertaker  that  took 
place  during  the  summer  of  1998  and  culminated  at  SummerSlam  in  August  1998 
provides  an  example  of  plateauing.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1998,  Austin  had  been 
embroiled  in  a very  intense  feud  with  WWF  owner  Vince  McMahon.  Week  after 
week,  McMahon  had  attempted  to  vanquish  Austin;  much  to  the  audiences’  delight, 
Austin  had  been  able  to  rebuff  McMahon’s  attempts.  After  six  months  of  intense 
drama,  the  WWF  decided  that  both  they,  and  the  fans,  needed  a break. 

With  the  conflict  between  the  two  still  unresolved,  WWF  officials  started  a 
feud  between  Austin  and  the  Undertaker.  The  Undertaker  was  a very  popular 
superstar  who  had  been  feuding  with  his  “estranged  brother”  Kane.  By  June, 
however,  the  Undertaker/Kane  feud  had  run  its  course,  and  the  WWF  decided  to  take 
the  Undertaker  on  a new  path.  At  the  King  of  the  Ring  pay-per-view  on  June  28,  the 
Undertaker  helped  his  “brother”,  and  former  foe,  Kane  defeat  Austin  for  the  WWF 
World  Championship.  Austin  would  defeat  Kane  in  a rematch  the  following  night  on 
Raw  Is  War,  but  the  stage  for  the  Undertaker/ Austin  showdown  two  months  later  at 
SummerSlam  had  been  set. 

For  the  next  two  months,  there  was  an  uneasy  tension  between  Austin  and  the 
Undertaker.  Neither  Austin  nor  the  Undertaker  were  positioned  as  heel  or  babyface 
in  this  feud,  and  at  the  In  Your  House  pay-per-view  in  July,  the  two  actually  teamed 
up  and  won  the  WWF  World  Tag  Team  Championship.  Both  were  enormously 
popular,  and  their  star  power  compensated  for  the  fact  that  there  was  neither  a conflict 
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between  the  two,  nor  a reason  for  fans  to  dislike  one  of  the  two.  At  SummerSlam, 
Austin  defeated  the  Undertaker  in  a clean  match  and  the  two  shook  hands  afterward. 

The  Austin/Undertaker  episode  was  a plateau.  For  two  months,  the  WWF  had 
been  able  to  maintain  its  viewership  while  giving  the  Austin/McMahon  feud  and  the 
audience  a chance  to  catch  its  breath  and  regain  some  steam.  Shortly  after 
SummerSlam,  the  Austin/McMahon  feud  started  up  again.  After  a two-month  respite, 
audiences  were  quick  to  embrace  the  ongoing  feud  between  Austin  and  McMahon. 

Plateauing  has  become  an  instrumental  strategy  in  the  new  television 
psychology  that  revolves  around  monthly  pay-per-views  and  demands  constant 
innovation  and  creativity.  Vince  McMahon  explains: 

[You]  have  to  be  able  to  have  the  old  traditional  babyface  versus 
babyface.  You’ve  got  to  throw  them  [the  audience]  a curve.  You  have  to 
let  the  audience  up,  the  audience  tires  of  something  that  is  so  strong  and  so 
hot  [the  Austin-McMahon  feud].  You  have  to  let  them  up.  We 
intentionally  do  that.  But,  when  we  let  them  up,  we  simply  only  let  them 
up  to  reach  a plateau.  We  never  let  them  down.  So  we  led  them  to  a 
certain  plateau  area.  For  instance,  SummerSlam  with  Undertaker  and 

17 

Austin,  that  was  a plateau,  and  then  from  there,  we  could  go  back  up. 
Plateauing  is  necessary  because  the  WWF  maintains  such  a hectic  pace. 
Typically,  pay-per-views  take  place  every  four  weeks.  Sometimes,  there  may  be  only 
three  weeks  between  pay-per-views,  and  sometimes  there  may  be  as  many  as  six 
weeks  between  pay-per-views;  the  average,  however,  is  four  weeks.  Pay-per-views 
are  always  held  on  Sunday  nights.  In  between  the  pay-per-views,  the  WWF  puts  on 
both  televised  and  house  (not  televised)  shows.  Raw  is  War  is  televised  on  Monday 
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nights  between  nine  and  eleven  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time.  On  the  Monday 
following  a pay-per-view,  Raw  Is  War  is  televised  live.  The  following  day  (Tuesday) 
the  next  week’s  Raw  Is  War,  as  well  as  Sunday  Night  Heat  (which  is  shown  from 
seven  to  eight  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time)  is  taped  for  presentation  the  following 
week.  The  second  Sunday  following  the  pay  per  view,  a live  Sunday  Night  Heat  is 
broadcast  and  the  following  Monday  a live  Raw  Is  War  is  telecast.  On  Tuesday,  the 
following  Raw  Ls  War  and  Sunday  Night  Heat  will  be  taped.  If  the  next  pay  per  view 
occurs  on  that  Sunday,  Sunday  Night  Heat  will  be  shown  live  as  a lead  in  to  the  pay- 
per-view.  In  between  the  television  tapings,  the  WWF  puts  on  house  shows  in 
various  arenas  across  the  continent.’^  The  following  WWF  schedule  shows  the  rigors 
of  one  pay-per-view  cycle. 

Sunday,  January  24,  1998  - Royal  Rumble  pay-per-view,  Anaheim,  California 

Monday,  January  25  - Raw  Is  War  live  telecast,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Tuesday,  January  26  - Raw  Is  War  and  Sunday  Night  Heat  tapings,  Tucson, 

Arizona 

Wednesday,  January  27  - House  Show,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Thursday,  January  28  - House  Show,  Wheeling  West  Virginia 

Friday,  January  29  - House  Show,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Saturday,  January  30  - House  Show,  Cleveland,  Ohio  at  1 ;00  p.m. 

House  Show,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  at  8:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  January  31  - House  Show,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Monday,  February  1 - Off 
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Tuesday,  February  2 - Off 
Wednesday,  February  3 - Off 

Thursday,  February  4 - House  Show,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 
Friday,  February  5 - House  Show,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Saturday,  February  6 - House  Show,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Sunday,  February  7 - House  Show,  New  York,  New  York 
Monday,  February  8 - Raw  Is  War  live  telecast,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Tuesday,  February  9 - Off 
Wednesday,  February  10  - Off 
Thursday,  February  1 1 - Off 
Friday,  February  12  - Off 

Saturday,  February  13  - House  Show,  Sunrise,  Florida 

Sunday,  February  14  - Sunday  Night  Heat  and  St.  Valentines  Day  Massacre 

pay-per-view,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
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In  twenty-two  days,  the  WWF  put  on  seventeen  shows  in  sixteen  different 
cities  located  in  eleven  different  states  or  provinces.  Two  of  the  shows  were  televised 
live  on  a pay-per-view  basis,  three  were  televised  live  as  either  Raw  Is  War  or  Sunday 
Night  Heat,  one  was  videotaped  for  future  Raw  Is  War  and  Sunday  Night  Heat 
episodes,  and  eleven  were  house  shows.  Televised  shows,  pay-per-view  shows  and 
house  shows  differ  in  their  presentation  and  provide  a different  experience  for  their 
audiences.^' 

Television  shows 

Televised  shows  are  true  spectacles.  These  shows  can  last  anywhere  from  two 
and  a half  to  five  hours  depending  on  whether  the  show  is  a live  broadcast  for  one 
program,  or  a taping  for  multiple  programs.  All  the  major  superstars  show  up  for 
televised  performances,  championships  are  won  and  lost,  and  major  plot  twists  are 
enacted.  Television  shows  are  embellished  with  pyrotechnic  displays,  sophisticated 
sound  systems,  and  extensive  use  of  video. 

The  arena  for  television  shows  is  configured  as  if  both  a rock  concert  and  a 
boxing  match  were  to  take  place.  A large  stage  closes  off  one  end  of  the  arena,  while 
the  ring  is  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  arena.  A black  wooden  barricade, 
about  three  feet  tall,  surrounds  the  ring  on  three  sides.  The  barricade  acts  as  a sacred 
border,  separating  the  audience  from  the  superstars  and  providing  a hallowed  area  in 
which  superstars  do  battle,  and  audiences  are  forbidden.  Occasionally,  the  action  does 
spill  over  the  barrier.  When  this  happens,  the  boundary  between  the  superstars  and 
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the  audience  is  temporarily  shattered,  and  the  superstars  and  the  audience,  both 
figuratively  and  symbolically,  become  one. 

In  addition  to  its  symbolic  importance,  the  barrier  also  provides  a measure  of 
security  for  both  superstars  and  fans.  Superstars  are  protected  from  fans  that  may  be 
foolish  enough  to  try  and  interfere  in  a match,  and  fans  are  protected  from  superstars 
accidentally  crashing  into  them.  When  the  action  does  spill  over  the  barrier,  it  spills 
into  an  open  area,  and  security  personnel  surround  the  superstars. 

The  space  between  the  barrier  and  the  ring  also  provides  an  additional  area  for 
superstars  to  showcase  their  talents.  When  superstars  want  to  break  the  monotony  of 
in-nng  action,  they  can  jump  from  the  ring  onto  an  opponent  on  the  floor,  or  simply 
brawl  in  the  area  between  the  ring  and  the  barrier.  This  space  also  provides  an  area 
for  superstars  to  chase  each  other  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 

The  barrier  also  makes  it  easier  for  fans  to  see  the  action.  When  the  action 
spills  into  the  crowd,  or  the  crowd  is  very  close  to  the  action,  it  is  often  very  difficult 
for  fans  that  are  far  from  the  action  to  see  what  is  going  on.  The  distance  between  the 
barrier  and  the  ring  provides  a field  of  open  space  that  allows  the  action  to  be  seen  by 
all. 

At  the  far  side  of  the  ring,  opposite  the  stage,  sit  the  bell  stand  and  English  and 
Spanish  announce  tables.  From  these  tables,  commentators  describe  matches,  push 
storylines  and  otherwise  entertain  the  viewing  audience.  Superstars,  however,  use  the 
tables  for  different  purposes,  throwing  unfortunate  opponents  onto,  into,  and  through 
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the  tables.  When  the  opportunity  presents  itself  during  matches,  some  superstars  will 
grab  the  headsets  and  microphones  from  the  commentators  and  utter  a few  catch 
phrases  for  the  audience’s  enjoyment. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ring  from  the  announce  tables,  a steel  ramp  leads 
the  way  back  to  an  elevated  stage.  From  behind  the  stage,  superstars  emerge  to  give 
speeches  or  make  their  way  down  to  the  ring.  The  stage  also  provides  a platform  for 
pyrotechnic  displays  to  be  launched  and  another  area  for  superstars  to  wrestle  in  full 
view  of  the  audience. 

Atop  the  stage,  framed  in  steel  girders,  sits  the  20’  x 40’  video  screen  known 
as  the  TitanTron.  The  TitanTron  shows  the  action  taking  place  in  and  around  the 
ring,  plays  videos  that  accompany  superstars’  entrance  themes,  and  displays  pictures 
of  the  audience,  so  that  those  fans  in  attendance  who  crave  to  be  on  television  will  see 
their  dreams  come  true.  Essentially,  the  TitanTron  allows  the  live  audience  to  see 
everything  that  the  television  audience  sees  at  home. 

Live  audiences  for  television  shows  can  be  quite  loud  and  boisterous. 

Exhorted  by  WWF  officials  who  constantly  alert  the  audience  when  the  television 
cameras  will  be  turned  on,  (at  the  beginning  of  the  program  and  after  each 
commercial  break)  fans  yell  and  scream  not  only  during  matches  or  interviews,  but 
also  whenever  they  believe  a camera  may  be  on  them. 

Another  way  fans  express  themselves  at  television  shows  is  with  their 
homemade  signs.  Fans  bring  their  signs  to  show  their  support  for  their  favorite 
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superstars,  to  make  fun  of  other  superstars,  or  simply  in  the  hope  that  their  sign  will 
get  them  on  television.  The  signs  range  in  creativity  from  the  basic  “Austin  3:16”  to 
the  more  humorous  “I’ve  been  drunk  since  3:16,”  to  the  quasi-political  “Free  Tibet.” 
As  long  as  the  signs  are  not  too  vulgar,  WWF  officials  will  let  fans  express 
themselves  however  they  see  fit. 

WWF  television  shows  constantly  sell  out  ten  to  twenty  thousand  seat  arenas. 
The  closer  the  seats  are  to  the  ring,  the  more  expensive  they  are.  However,  the  price 
difference  is  not  so  great  that  it  dictates  different  classes  of  people  sit  in  different 
sections  of  the  arena.  Ticket  prices  average  around  $35  for  the  best  seats  in  the  house 
and  $20  or  $15  for  the  worst  seats  in  the  house.  For  certain  pay-per-views  such  as 
SummerSlam  or  WrestleMania,  ringside  seats  can  cost  over  $100.  Those  willing  to 
camp  out  for  tickets  or  those  lucky  enough  to  be  among  the  first  to  get  through  by 
phone  and  charge  their  tickets  get  the  best  seats.  The  others  quickly  scoop  up  the  rest. 
Overall,  the  tempo  of  a WWF  television  show,  with  its  constant  commercial  breaks,  is 
more  like  a televised  sporting  event  than  a Broadway  play. 

Pay-per-views 

Pay-per-views  are  quite  similar  in  appearance  and  content  to  the  television 
shows.  There  are  a few  differences,  though.  The  stage,  TitanTron,  and  ramp  are 
replaced  by  a themed  and  usually  smaller  entrance  portal. 

There  also  tends  to  be  more  wrestling  and  less  extraneous  activity  during  pay- 
per-view  shows.  Pay-per-view  matches  are  arranged  to  provide  a sense  of  closure  to 
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the  dramas  that  have  been  built  and  hyped  during  the  weekly  television  shows.  Those 
watching  the  telecast  on  television  have  already  bought  the  pay-per-view,  and  hyping 
a match  during  the  broadcast  will  not  attract  one  additional  buy.  The  WWF  rewards 
its  fans  for  buying  the  pay-per-view  by  presenting  the  matches  that  have  been  hyped 
in  the  prior  weeks. 

Audiences  still  bring  signs,  and  the  WWF  still  provides  pyrotechnic  displays 
and  high  quality  sound.  The  flow  of  the  pay-per-view,  however,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  a television  show.  Without  having  to  break  for  commercials,  the  two  and 
a half  to  three  hour  pay-per-view  program  has  a much  smoother  tempo  and  flow  than 
the  television  shows. 

House  shows 

House  shows  are  quite  different  from  televised  shows  or  pay-per-views.  The 
productions  are  not  nearly  as  sophisticated,  not  all  the  major  superstars  appear,  and 
championship  titles  rarely  if  ever  change  hands.  House  shows  are  reminiscent  of  the 
programs  invented  by  the  Gold  Dust  Trio  in  the  nineteen  twenties.  Superstars  work 
the  same  series  of  matches  night  after  night  in  city  after  city.  Since  there  are  only  so 
many  televised  shows,  house  shows  provide  an  additional  venue  for  the  WWF  to 
make  money,  and  an  opportunity  for  fans  who  cannot  get  to  a television  show  to  see 
their  heroes  wrestle  in  person. 

At  house  shows,  the  TitanTron  and  the  stage  are  not  present.  Superstars  enter 
the  arena  through  ordinary  locker  room  entrances.  While  entrance  themes  are  played. 
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the  sound  quality  is  not  as  sophisticated  as  it  is  at  televised  shows,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
are  there  pyrotechnic  displays.  The  use  of  video  is  limited  to  showing  the  matches  on 
whatever  video  screens  are  normally  in  use  at  the  arena. 

Audiences  still  bring  their  signs  to  house  shows,  but  sometimes  appear  at  a 
loss  as  to  when  to  hold  them  up  since  there  are  no  television  cameras.  (WWF 
officials,  instead  of  constantly  reminding  the  audience  to  start  cheering  when  the 
television  cameras  turn  on,  constantly  remind  the  audience  to  visit  the  souvenir  stands 
and  purchase  one  of  the  many  WWF  products  available  that  afternoon  or  evening.) 
Without  the  television  cameras,  TitanTron,  high  quality  audio,  interviews,  and  plot 
developments,  house  show  audiences  tend  not  to  be  as  boisterous  as  television  show 
or  pay-per-view  audiences.  For  those  who  enjoy  the  art  of  wrestling  and  nuances  of 
ring  work,  however,  house  shows  can  provide  a more  enjoyable  experience  than 
televised  shows.  With  little  extraneous  activity  such  as  interviews  or  skits,  superstars 
must  connect  with  the  audience  through  their  ring  work.  Accordingly,  matches  tend  to 
last  longer  at  house  shows  than  at  television  shows.  Like  pay-per-view  shows,  house 
shows  have  a relatively  smooth  tempo  and  flow.  House  shows  usually  only  break 
once  for  an  intermission. 

The  Television  Experience 

Watching  sports  entertainment  on  television  is  quite  different  from  attending  a 
live  show.  The  television  viewer  sacrifices  the  energy,  communal  spirit,  and 
unrestricted  view  available  at  the  arena,  for  the  ability  to  see  a show  they  could  not 
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normally  see.  The  differences  in  experience  are  similar  to  the  differences  between 
watching  a major  sporting  event  on  television  versus  attending  the  event  in  person. 

Although  viewing  a sports  entertainment  show  on  television  may  not  be  as 

exciting  as  watching  and  participating  in  one  in  person,  television  viewers  do  have 

certain  advantages  over  the  live  audience.  Besides  the  obviousness  of  the 

convenience  of  watching  from  one’s  own  home,  television  audiences  have  the  benefit 

of  commentators  to  help  make  sense  of  an  often-chaotic  situation.  Commentators 

describe  the  actions  in  the  ring,  inform  audiences  of  the  latest  developments  in  the 

drama,  hype  future  matches,  and  provide  moral  responses  to  the  superstars’  actions. 

As  Morton  and  O’Brien  note,  commentators  give  the  audience  the  knowledge  they 

22 

need  in  order  to  fully  understand  the  drama. 

In  the  WWF,  two  commentators  sit  at  ringside  and  call  the  matches.  For  Raw 
Is  War,  the  armouncers  are  Jim  Ross  (JR)  and  Jerry  “The  King”  Lawler  (The  King). 
Ross,  who  comes  off  as  a “good  ol’  country  boy,”  often  pushes  angles  from  the 
babyface’s  perspective,  while  Lawler  provides  the  heel’s  view.  The  banter  between 
the  two  is  a drama  unto  itself  and  the  two,  who  are  very  popular,  receive  loud 
ovations  when  they  are  announced  at  live  shows.  Occasionally,  other  announcers  will 
be  positioned  in  the  arena  to  provide  “backstage”  interviews  with  various  superstars. 

The  following  exchange  between  the  two  is  typical  of  their  performances  and 
demonstrates  how  they  can  blend  their  commentary  and  hype  future  matches  at  the 
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same  time.  In  this  example,  they  are  reacting  to  a situation  in  which  Vince  McMahon 

IS  doing  everything  m his  power  to  try  and  control  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin. 

JR:  . . .McMahon’s  personal  rivalry  with  Stone  Cold  is  a journey  that  we 
all  got  to  take,  and  there’s  gonna  be  casualties  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

JL:  Why  don’t  Stone  Cold  just  buckle  under? 

Jr:  Because  he’s  got  character.  He’s  a man’s  man 

Jl:  He  needs  to  do  the  right  thing.  Do  the  right  thing  Austin,  humble 
yourself. 

Jr:  Austin  would  rather  drive  a cement  truck  for  a living  than  humble 
himself,  in  my  view,  before  Mr.  McMahon  and  the  world  Sunday  on  pay- 
per-view. 

Often,  JR  and  The  King  will  try  to  inject  some  humor  or  current  events  into 
their  commentary.  The  following  line  from  JR  comes  from  the  August  3,  1998  Raw 
Is  War.  Vince  McMahon  had  just  entered  the  arena  to  a very  loud  chorus  of  boos  and 
JR  quickly  noted,  “He’s  [McMahon]  about  as  popular  as  Bill  Clinton  at  the  Kenneth 
Starr  family  reunion.” 

On  April  13,  1998  the  following  exchange  took  place  between  JR  and  The 
King.  Luna  and  Sable  were  set  for  an  evening  gown  match  at  the  upcoming  pay-per- 
view.  (To  win  an  evening  gown  match,  a superstar  must  strip  her  opponent  down  to 
her  bra  and  panties).  Goldust,  Luna’s  friend,  had  just  entered  the  arena  dressed  as 
Sable  in  an  effort  to  humiliate  Sable  and  hype  the  upcoming  match. 


JL:  Is  that  Sable? 

JR:  Yeah,  Sable’s  now  6’6” 
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JL:  She  must  have  had  a big  Easter  dinner 

JR:  Good  lord,  that  dress  couldn’t  have  fit  Aunt  Bea,  God  bless  her  soul. 

A few  minutes  later,  after  Sable  had  responded  to  the  humiliation  by  attacking 
Luna,  JR  chimed  in  with  his  view  on  the  situation.  “Someone’s  going  to  be  stripped 
to  their  bra  and  panties  at  Unforgiven!  I’m  sorry  mama,  I had  to  say  that.  Good 
Lord,  what  else  could  happen  here?’’ 

JR  and  The  King  play  many  roles.  They  are  sportscasters,  comedians, 
narrators,  social  critics  and  salesman.  Sometimes,  they  even  take  part  in  the  ongoing 
dramas.  They  are  often  yelled  at  by  superstars,  and  their  announce  table  is  often 
destroyed  during  the  course  of  a broadcast.  In  the  televised  product,  their  role  is  just 
as  important  as  any  superstar’s  role,  for  television  audiences  vicariously  experience 
the  show  through  them.^"^ 

The  Dramatic  Process 

Sports  entertainment  dramas,  like  other  ritual  dramas,  have  four  distinct 
phases:  breach,  crisis,  redressive  action  and  reintegration  or  irreparable  schism.  In 
sports  entertainment,  the  dramas  begin  with  a breach  of  norm-governed  relations  that 
serves  to  ignite  a feud  between  two  or  more  superstars.  Breaches  can  occur  in  an 
instant,  or  they  can  develop  over  several  weeks.  The  turn  of  Hunter  Hearst  Helmsley 
and  Chyna  against  their  friend  X-Pac  at  WrestleMania  XV  illustrates  an  instant 


breach. 
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At  WrestleMania  XV,  X-Pac  was  wrestling  his  nemesis  Shane  McMahon  for 
the  WWF  European  Championship.  During  the  course  of  the  match,  Helmsley  and 
Chyna  rushed  down  to  the  ring.  Helsmsley,  Chyna  and  X-Pac  were  all  friends,  and 
together  with  Bad  Ass  Billy  Gunn  and  the  Road  Dogg  Jesse  James  had  been  members 
of  a clique  called  D-Generation  X.  So  when  Helmsley  and  Chyna  rushed  to  the  ring, 
it  was  assumed  that  they  would  interfere  on  X-Pac ’s  behalf  Instead,  they  attacked  X- 
Pac  and  caused  him  to  lose  to  McMahon.  Helmsley’s  and  Chyna’s  interference  in  the 
match  had  breached  the  rules  of  competition.  Their  attack  on  X-Pac  had  breached  a 
friendship.  In  an  instant  a feud  was  bom,  and  a new  drama  between  X-Pac  and 
Helmsley  and  Chyna  could  be  developed. 

Sometimes,  breaches  take  several  weeks  to  develop,  as  was  the  case  with 
Marc  Mero  and  Sable.  Sable,  Mero’s  wife,  was  working  as  Mero’s  valet  when  Mero 
apparently  started  to  become  jealous  of  all  the  attention  that  Sable  was  receiving  from 
male  fans.  Week  after  week,  Mero  would  admonish  Sable  for  something  that  she  had 
done  during  one  of  his  matches.  Still,  Sable  stood  by  Mero  Mero’s  tirades 
eventually  became  too  much  for  Sable  to  handle,  and  the  two  eventually  went  their 
separate  ways  and  developed  a feud  of  their  own.  Unlike  the  breach  with  Helmsley, 
Chyna  and  X-Pac  that  developed  in  an  instant,  though,  this  breach  developed  over 
several  weeks. 

Breaches  lead  to  crises.  In  the  case  of  Mero  and  Sable,  Mero’s  behavior  led  to 
Sable  wanting  out  of  their  relationship.  The  resulting  crisis  leads  to  a redressive 
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action,  which  in  sports  entertainement  almost  always  means  a match  to  settle  the 
score  between  the  two  estranged  parties.  For  Mero  and  Sable,  the  redressive  action 
would  be  a match  in  which  the  loser  would  have  to  leave  the  WWF.  The  final  phase 
of  the  drama,  reintegration  or  irreparable  schism,  occurred  when  Mero  defeated 
Sable,  and  Sable  was  forced  to  leave  the  WWF.^^  In  this  case,  the  drama  resulted  in 
an  irreparable  schism  rather  than  a reconciliation  between  the  two. 

In  the  past,  individual  wrestling  matches  followed  the  same  pattern.  A villain 
would  break  the  rules,  and  the  ensuing  crisis  would  lead  to  a brawl  between  the  two 
in  which  the  hero  would  take  redressive  action  by  any  means  necessary.  The  final 
phase  of  the  drama  would  result  m the  rule-breaking  villain  being  punished  for  his 
behavior.^^ 

Today,  matches  no  longer  have  to  follow  this  dramatic  pattern.  With 
interviews,  skits,  videos  and  commentators  clearly  communicating  the  drama, 
matches  no  longer  need  to  be  a social  drama  unto  themselves.  Being  able  to  work  a 
match,  to  follow  the  dramatic  pattern  in  the  ring,  used  to  be  a key  ingredient  to  a 
wrestler’s  success.  It  was  how  a wrestler  engaged  the  audience.  It  was  what  the 
audience  expected.  Today’s  audiences  are  different.  Audiences  expect  the 
unexpected  and  demand  the  spectacular.  They  expect  everything  and  anything,  and 
regularly  patterned  matches  cannot  satisfy  them.  Sports  entertainment  audiences 
become  bored  rather  quickly  with  repetitively  scripted  matches,  so  superstars  must 
continually  change  the  structure  and  pattern  of  their  matches.  The  wrestling  match 
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itself  has  ceased  to  be  a social  drama.  Instead,  it  has  become  just  one  of  many 
elements  that  is  used  to  engage  audiences  in  a much  broader  drama. 

Engagement 

Sports  entertainment  audiences  love  to  be  engaged  and  participate  in  the 

action.  As  noted  in  Chapter  1 , what  makes  sports  entertainment  so  compelling  is  the 

way  in  which  the  audience  is  able  to  interact  with  the  Superstars.  The  more  the 

audience  is  able  to  participate  in  the  performance,  the  more  they  enjoy  it.  Thus, 

engaging  the  audience  has  become  the  WWF’s  primary  task.  In  the  past,  wrestlers 

engaged  audiences  primarily  through  their  actions  in  the  ring.  Today  this  is  no  longer 

true,  and  ring  work  is  just  one  of  many  ways  in  which  superstars  engage  audiences. 

WWF  Head  Creative  Writer  Vince  Russo  explains: 

Today,  judgin’  a man’s  success  by  how  good  a worker  he  is  - or  in 
layman’s  terms,  how  good  his  performance  is  inside  the  ring  - is  utterly 
RIDICULOUS!!!.  Sure  being  a good  “worker”  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
recipe  of  superstardom,  but  in  1999  it’s  the  nutmeg  compared  to  the  egg. 

In  other  words. . . it’s  just  a pinch  - a very  small  part.^* 

Other  means  of  engaging  audiences  include  entrance  themes,  introduction  routines, 

mic  work,  ring  work,  gimmickery,  pyrotechnics,  and  costuming. 

Entrance  Themes 

Ever  since  Vince  McMahon  established  the  “rock  and  wrestling  connection” 
in  the  mid-eighties,  music,  in  the  form  of  entrance  themes,  has  been  a very  important 
element  in  sports  entertainment  performances.  As  we  saw  with  Hogan’s  music, 
entrance  themes  not  only  entertain  audiences,  but  also  help  to  define  a superstar’s 
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character.  In  today’s  fast-paced  and  sometimes  seemingly  chaotic  dramas,  entrance 
themes  also  serve  as  keying  devices,  or  cues,  by  serving  notice  that  a particular 
superstar  is  about  to  enter  the  arena. 

Entrance  themes  have  become  so  important  to  sports  entertainment  that  many 
fans  will  choose  to  watch  either  the  WWF  or  WCW  based  solely  upon  which  music 
they  enjoy  more.  One  of  the  more  popular  entrance  themes  is  the  one  that  is  played 
when  members  of  D-Generation  X come  to  the  ring. 

D-Generation  X (DX),  as  their  name  suggests,  is  a clique  of  superstars  who 
resent  authority,  mock  the  rules,  mock  their  opponents  and  enjoy  making  fun  of  just 
about  everybody.  Their  catchphrase  is  “suck  it,”  and  their  trademark  sign  is  to  cross 
their  arms  in  the  form  of  an  “X”  and  slap  their  arms  against  their  crotch.  The 
members  of  DX  are  rebels  with  a cause,  and  their  cause  is  to  infuriate  authority 
figures  and  others  who  would  tell  them  how  to  live  their  lives.  Their  entrance  theme, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a video  that  displays  flashes  of  anti-social  behavior  such  as 
exotic  dancers  and  police  chasing  down  a street,  has  an  altemative/modem  rock 
sound  with  a strong  dynamic  punch  and  solid  bassline  hook.  It  is  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  late  teen/early  twenties  crowd.  The  lyrics  define  DX’s  essence. 

Are  you  ready? 

You  think  you  can  tell  us  what  to  do? 

You  think  you  can  tell  us  what  to  wear? 

You  think  that  you're  better? 

You  better  get  ready  to  bow  to  the  masters, 

Break  it  down! 
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Degenerate  into  something  fool. 

We  just  got  tired  of  doin ' what  you  told  us  to  do. 
That's  a break  boy,  (Yeah) 

That's  a break,  little  man. 

Break  it  down! 

D-Generation  X! 

D-Generation! 

Think  you  can  tell  me  what  to  do? 

You  know  who  you're  talkin ' to? 

Well  ya  better  get  used  to  the  way  the  ball  bounces, 

I knew  what  y a got,  it  measures  in  ounces. 

But  that's  a break  boy,  (Yeah) 

That's  a break  little  man. 

Break  it  down? 

D-Generation  X! 

D-Generation! 

You  think  you're  a big  man? 

Ha,  ha! 

We'll  treat  you  like  you're  a little  man. 

Yo,  tell  me  what  it's  like  to  be  half  a man. 

It  must  break  your  heart  to  see  what  I am.  What? 
That's  a break  boy. 

Yeah,  that's  a breaks  little  man 
Break  it  Down! 

D-Generation  X! 

D-Generation! 

You  think  you  can  tell  me  what  to  do? 

You  know  who  you're  talking  to? 

One  of  these  days. 

Someone  else  is  gonna  read  like  a book  on  a shelf  that. 
You  can  read  boy  (Yeah) 

That  you  can  read,  little  man\ 
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The  first  stanza  explains  their  anger.  They  are  angry  with  those  who  would 
tell  them  how  to  live  their  lives.  They  are  angry  with  those  who  impose  their 
personal  values  on  everybody  else.  For  fans  in  the  audience  who  connect  with  DX, 
this  may  include  parents,  teachers,  and  employers.  However,  for  most  of  DX’s  fans, 
this  anger  is  directed  at  those  social  critics  who  demean  their  taste  in  clothes, 
hairstyles,  lifestyles,  and  especially,  entertainment.  The  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
stanza  warn  these  cultural  elitists  that  real  power  resides  with  the  “people,”  and  that 
these  elitists  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  their  unjust  treatment  of  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  elitist  or  mainstream  notions  of  a proper  lifestyle. 

The  rest  of  the  theme  continues  along  the  same  path.  The  refrain,  “D- 
Generation  X,  D-Generation,”  makes  audiences  aware  that  they  are  part  of  a larger 
group.  The  group  has  a label  and  an  identity.  DX  becomes  a rallying  cry  for  the 
alienated.  At  the  same  time,  the  second  half  of  the  refrain  personalizes  the  experience 
and  provides  a macho  response  to  the  situation  that  attempts  to  give  strength  to  the 
oppressed.  By  the  time  the  theme  ends,  DX  has  become  a symbol  of  rebellion  and 
communal  solidarity  for  those  who  feel  maligned  by  others  in  society.  And,  in  the 
liminal  world  of  sports  entertainment,  DX,  and  thereby  tbe  audience,  is  able  to  exact  a 
measure  of  revenge  against  the  oppressors.  Every  victory  over  an  opponent  and  every 
humiliation  of  an  oppressive  character  provides  a victory,  albeit  symbolic,  over  the 
oppressors.  For  those  audience  members  who  conform  to  mainstream  standards  of 
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dress,  music,  and  behavior,  DX  provides  the  opportunity  to  be  a rebel,  to  act  in  ways 
they  normally  cannot  or  do  not. 

In  contrast  to  DX’s  entrance  theme.  The  Corporation’s  entrance  theme  is  the 
rallying  cry  for  those  who  enjoy  abusing  power  or  those  who  wish  to  be  able  to  abuse 
their  power.  The  Corporation  is  a group  of  wrestlers  put  together  by  Vince  McMahon 
to  impose  his  will  on  everybody  in  the  WWF.  Corporation  members  routinely  abuse 
the  power  given  to  them  by  Mr.  McMahon,  and  often  circumvent  the  rules  of 
competition  with  McMahon’s  blessing.  McMahon  rewards  members  of  his 
corporation  for  inflicting  pain  on  his  enemies,  and  punishes  those  members  who  fail 
to  complete  their  assigned  tasks.  The  entrance  theme  is  a version  of  alternative  rock 
with  a funk  groove  thrown  into  the  mix.  The  lyrics  serve  as  a warning  to  those  who 
may  try  to  defy  Mr.  McMahon.  As  the  theme  plays,  menacing  pictures  of 
Corporation  members  are  displayed  on  the  TitanTron. 

No  chance, 

That ’s  what  you ’ve  got. 

Up  against  a machine  too  strong. 

Pretty  politicians  buying  souls  for  a song. 

Puppets...  all  find  their  place  in  line... 

But  tie  a string  around  your  finger  now  boy,  cause  it ’s 
It ’s  just  a matter  of  time,  cause  you ’ve  got... 

No  chance,  no  chance  in  hell! 

You ’ve  got 

No  chance,  co  chance  in  hell! 

You,ve  got 

C ’mon,  c ’mon,  come  and  get  it, 

C’mon, 
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C’mon,  c ’mon  come  and  get  it, 

C’mon 

No  chance,  no  chance  in  hell! 

You ’ve  got  no  chance,  no  chance  in  hell! 

You ’ve  got 

The  lyrics  are  clear  and  straightforward.  There  is  no  sense  in  trying  to  defy 
The  Corporation.  The  Corporation  is  too  powerful,  and  they  are  going  to  impose  their 
will  on  anyone  and  everyone.  Defiance  is  not  only  futile,  but  it  will  be  punished. 

This  entrance  theme  reinforces  The  Corporation’s  wicked  attributes  and 
solidifies  their  status  as  heels.  Of  course,  for  those  who  enjoy  playing  the  “bad  guy,” 
The  Corporation  provides  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Occasionally,  one  may  see  certain 
members  of  an  audience  dressed  in  a jacket  and  tie  holding  up  signs  in  support  of  Mr. 
McMahon  and  his  Corporation.^^ 

Both  DX  and  The  Corporation’s  entrance  themes  help  define  the  social  forces 
that  the  two  cliques  represent.  However,  not  all  entrance  themes  express  positions  in 
a social  conflict.  The  Rock’s  entrance  theme  is  entirely  different.  Unlike  DX  and 
The  Corporation,  The  Rock  does  not  represent  a particular  social  force.  For  the  self- 
proclaimed,  “most  electrifying  man  in  sports  entertainment,”  it  is  not  about  rebelling 
against  authority  or  maintaining  power  over  people,  it  is  simply  about  The  Rock. 

Audiences  have  both  loved  and  hated  The  Rock  depending  upon  the  position 
he  has  taken  in  particular  dramas.  In  the  past,  his  egomaniacal  character  would  have 
made  him  an  automatic  heel,  not  unlike  a Nature  Boy.  But,  in  today’s  counter- 
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hegemonic  environment  of  sports  entertainment,  he  is  cheered  for  the  same  qualities 
that  George,  Rogers  and  Blassie  were  hated  for.  The  Rock  is  so  self-absorbed  and  so 
full  of  himself,  that  many  find  humor  in  his  satirical  representations  of  those  who 
believe  the  world  revolves  around  them.  To  others  who  dream  of  having  “millions 
and  millions  of  fans,”  The  Rock  is  the  embodiment  of  what  they  wish  they  could  be.^° 
The  Rock’s  entrance  theme,  as  one  might  guess,  is  all  about  The  Rock.  The 
theme  combines  elements  of  rap  and  hip-hop  with  a muddy  urban  sounding  bassline. 
The  repetitive  rap  statements  over  a bassline  hook  are  designed  to  sound  hip.  Like 
most  rap/hip-hop,  it  is  devoid  of  any  top  end  melody,  relying  solely  on  the  bass  for  its 
melodic  content.  The  lyrics  are  not  sung,  but  spoken.  The  video  that  accompanies 
the  theme  displays  pictures  of  The  Rock  in  all  his  glory.  The  first  two  stanzas 
demonstrate  The  Rock’s  self-absorbed  attitude. 

Do  you  smell  what  the  rock  is  cooking?  Ha! 

The  Rock ’s  laying  the  smack  down. 

The  Rock  Says,  The  Rock  says.  The  Rock  says.  The  Rock  says 
Know  your  role,  and  shut  your  mouth. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha 
Ha! 

The  Rock  says,  the  Rock  says. 

Know  your  damn  role 
Ha! 

Do  you  smell  what  the  Rock  is  cooking? 

Ha! 

The  Rock  Says,  the  Rock  says,  the  Rock  says,  the  Rock  says 
Know  your  damn  role 
Ha,  ha,  ha 
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In  all,  the  entrance  theme  lasts  three  minutes  and  fourteen  seconds,  and  The 
Rock’s  name  is  mentioned  forty-two  times.  The  Rock’s  theme  is  designed  to  create 
an  emotional  bond  between  the  Rock  and  the  audience  based  upon  his  outrageous 
personality.  In  contrast,  the  entrance  themes  for  DX  and  The  Corporation  are 
designed  to  create  an  emotional  response  to  these  cliques  based  upon  their 
representation  of  certain  groups  in  the  social  order.  But,  no  matter  what  the  specific 
intent  of  entrance  themes  may  be,  they  have  become  a very  important  means  of 
entertaining  audiences  and  defining  superstars. 

Entrance  Routines 

After  a superstar’s  entrance  theme  has  begun,  he  or  she  makes  his  or  her  way 
down  to  the  ring  and  usually  performs  a specialized  entrance  routine.  These  routines 
are  another  significant  means  by  which  superstars  can  engage  the  audience.  The 
routines  can  be  a series  of  movements  or  poses,  or  they  can  take  the  form  of  catch- 
phrased  pronouncements  that  audiences  holler  along  with  the  superstar.  These 
routines  become  performances  unto  themselves,  and  audiences  have  come  to  enjoy 
the  routines  as  much  as  the  matches  that  follow. 

Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin’s  entrance  routine  is  entirely  nonverbal.  Austin 
walks  to  the  ring  with  the  WWF  World  Championship  belt  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  a scowl  on  his  face.  Once  inside  the  ring,  he  tosses  the  belt  aside  and 
immediately  heads  to  a comer  of  the  ring.  He  climbs  onto  the  second  of  three  ropes 
and  raises  both  arms  with  his  fists  clenched  over  his  head.  After  giving  the  fans  a few 
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seconds  to  cheer  him,  he  then  proceeds  to  the  other  three  comers  for  repeat 
performances.  By  hitting  all  four  comers,  Austin  assures  that  everyone  in  the 
audience  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  routine. 

Road  Dogg  Jesse  James  and  Bad  Ass  Billy  Gunn  have  one  of  the  most  popular 
introduction  routines.  For  much  of  1998,  Road  Dogg  and  Bad  Ass  Billy  Gunn  were  a 
tag  team  known  as  the  New  Age  Outlaws.  The  NAO,  who  were  part  of  DX,  were 
WWF  World  Tag  Team  Champions  for  most  of  the  year.  When  they  entered  the  ring 
before  a match  or  interview.  Road  Dogg  speaking  into  a microphone  would  gleefully 
introduce  themselves  to  the  crowd: 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  boys  and  girls,  children  of  all  ages,  D- 
Generation  proudly  brings  to  you  its  WWF  taaag  teeeeam  champions  of 
the  wooorld,  the  Road  Dogg  Jesse  James,  the  Bad  Ass  Billy  Gunn,  the 
New  Age  Outlaws. 

Audiences  quickly  became  familiar  with  these  words  and  were  soon  yelling 
along  with  Road  Dogg.  Road  Dogg  could  alter  the  words  to  fit  any  situation.  For 
instance,  when  the  NAO  lost  the  tag  team  championship,  he  simply  inserted  “former” 
before  “WWF”  so  fans  would  not  be  deprived  of  their  “sing  along”  with  Road  Dogg. 
Bad  Ass  would  follow  up  Road  Dogg’s  speech  by  alerting  the  world  through  his 
microphone  that  if  “you’re  not  down  with  DX,  I got  two  words  for  you.”  At  which 
point  he  would  hold  the  microphone  up  in  the  air  so  the  audience  could  yell  in  unison. 


Suck  it! 
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Val  Venis  has  a routine  that  combines  both  movement  and  speech.  He  enters 
the  ring  wearing  a towel  around  his  waist.  Once  on  the  middle  of  the  ring  he  points 
his  head  to  the  mat,  and  then  points  each  arm  to  opposite  sides  of  the  ring.  He  then 
proceeds  to  unwrap  the  towel  from  his  waist  while  performing  a few  hip  gyrations. 
Once  the  towel  is  firmly  in  his  hands,  he  twirls  himself  around  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
drunk  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound  ballet  dancer.  Once  the  twirl  has  been  completed, 
he  grabs  a microphone  and  proceeds  with  his  "hello  ladies”  sexual  innuendo  joke. 
Venis  always  attempts  to  relate  his  sexual  innuendo  to  the  city  he  is  performing  in. 
The  following  routine  is  from  an  event  held  at  the  Joe  Louis  Arena  in  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Hello  Ladies!!  So  the  Big  Valboski  is  in  Motor  City.  Well,  we  all 
know  what  that  means.  So  ladies,  show  me  your  headlights  because  I’m 
about  to  drive  you  all  night  long!^’ 

After  Venis  tells  his  “hello  ladies”  joke,  commentators  usually  comment  on  either  his 
sexual  prowess  or  moral  shortcomings  as  cameras  focus  on  smiling  females  in  the 
audience. 

Both  Road  Dogg’s  and  Val  Venis’  entrance  routines  utilize  their  mic  skills, 
their  ability  to  effectively  engage  the  audience  while  using  a microphone.  Mic  work 
has  become  a very  important  part  of  sports  entertainment  performances  and  mic 
skills,  or  lack  of  them,  can  make  or  break  a superstar’s  career. 
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Mic  Work 

Interviews  and  monologues  have  become  so  important  to  sports  entertainment 
performances  that  superstars  often  find  themselves  in  front  of  a microphone  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  in  front  of  opponents  in  the  ring.  Mic  work,  as  its  name  suggests, 
implies  the  ability  to  speak.  But,  mic  work  is  more  than  simply  being  able  to 
annunciate  words  or  catch-phrases.  It  is  how  these  words  are  spoken,  the  rhythm  and 
tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  gestures  that  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  a given  speech.  The  gestures  that  accompany  the  spoken  word  regulate  the  flow 
and  rhythm  of  interaction,  add  emphasis  to  certain  words,  and  help  make  the  words 
memorable.^^-  Thus,  The  “grandiloquence”^'*  of  the  gestures  that  accompany  the 
spoken  word  is  purposeful,  for  it  is  the  combination  of  gestures  and  words  that 
ultimately  unmasks  the  superstar  and  lets  his  or  her  real  intentions  and  feelings  be 
known.  One  of  the  best  at  combining  the  verbal  with  nonverbal  is  Vince  McMahon. 

The  following  monologue  is  taken  from  the  October  18, 1998  Sunday  Night 
Heat  episode.  McMahon  has  ordered  Austin  to  be  the  referee  for  a title  match 
between  Undertaker  and  Kane.  McMahon  previously  told  Austin,  that  if  he  does  not 
declare  a winner  in  this  match,  he  will  be  fired.  McMahon  enters  the  arena  in  a 
wheelchair  (he  had  been  attacked  by  Undertaker  and  Kane  in  a previous  episode) 
accompanied  by  two  security  guards  with  German  Shepherds  and  one  of  his 
henchmen.  The  Big  Bossman.  The  crowd  immediately  starts  booing,  and  he 
acknowledges  them  with  a few  nods  of  his  head. 
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Tonight,  Austin,  you  will  crown  a new  WWF  Champion  or  live  on 
pay-per-view.  Judgement  Day,  I guarantee  you,  I will  fire  your  ass.  [He 
then  pauses  for  a moment  as  boos  cascade  down  from  the  audience.]  All 
I’m  asking  for  is  a bit  of  understanding  from  you  WWF  fans,  [looks  back 
and  forth  across  the  audience]  because  clearly  you  can  relate  to  Stone 
Cold  Steve  Austin’s  predicament.  Because,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  each  and  every  one  [He  points  his  finger  for  emphasis  as  he  says 
“each”  and  “every  one.”]  of  you  have  done  certain  favors  for  a boss  or  a 
teacher  or  a loved  one.  [He  throws  his  hand  up  and  looks  one  way  and 
then  the  other  as  he  says  boss  and  teacher,  and  he  pauses  again  as  the 
crowd  starts  chanting  “Austin,  Austin.”].  The  vast  majority  of  you  have 
not  only  done  favors,  but  the  vast  majority  of  you  have  sucked  up  [He 
has  an  open-eyed  expression  in  mock  shock]  to  your  superiors  [The  crowd 
starts  booing,  so  he  pauses  again.]  And,  a very  large  quotient  [He  uses 
“quotient”  instead  of  “number”  to  demonstrate  his  “intellectual 
superiority.”]  of  you  have  not  only  sucked  up  and  done  favors  for  your 
superiors,  a very  large  quotient  of  you  have  actually  kissed  ass.  [When  he 
says  “kissed  ass,”  he  lowers  his  voice  as  to  almost  sigh  as  if  it  were  a sign 
of  submission.  At  this  point,  the  announcer  chimes  in:“That’s  why  this  man 
doesn’t  like  Steve  Austin,  because  Austin  don’t  suck  up.”]  And  that’s 
alright,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  that,  [He  says  this  in  a comforting 
manner]  that’s  the  American  way  [extends  arm  and  hand  out  palm  up 
motioning  that  it  is  ok] . . . I’m  not  asking  for  anything  that  any  of  you 
don’t  give  to  your  superiors  each  and  every  day  of  your  lives  [he  pauses 
and  then  gives  a look  of  disgust  as  the  crowd  starts  chanting  “asshole, 
asshole”]. . . Austin  is  probably  no  different  from  you.  [He  pauses  for 
emphasis  on  “you.”]  In  that,  when  it  comes  to  defying  authority,  neither 
you  [he  points  and  looks  across  the  audience]  nor  Stone  Cold  has  the  guts 
to  defy  Vince  McMahon  [he  pauses  for  boos] . . .Austin,  tonight  one  way  or 
another,  you  will  be  humbled  because  Vince  McMahon  said  so.^^ 


McMahon’s  words  are  meant  to  antagonize  the  audience,  and  his  pauses  allow 
the  audience  to  express  their  displeasure  with  him  without  drowning  out  his  words. 
His  gestures  and  tone  add  emphasis  to  certain  words,  and  his  pace  is  deliberate  and 
forceful,  which  is  in  line  with  his  character. 
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McMahon’s  mic  work  tends  to  take  several  minutes.  For  other  superstars, 
however,  a phrase  or  two  is  all  it  takes  to  engage  the  audience.  Stone  Cold  Steve 
Austin  often  asks  the  audience  a question  to  engage  them.  For  instance,  he  might 
grab  a microphone  and  say,  “If  you  want  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  to  kick  Vince 
McMahon’s  ass,  gimme  a “Hell,  Yeah.”  The  audience  invariably  responds  with  a 
resounding  “Hell,  Yeah.” 

Certain  superstars  employ  special  words  or  phrases  to  excite  the  crowd.  The 
Rock,  for  instance,  uses  special  phrases  such  as  “laying  the  smack  down”  or  “roody 
pooh  candy  ass.”  Audiences  become  excited  whenever  The  Rock  uses  his  special 
phrases. 

Other  superstars  speak  in  modes  that  reflect  their  character.  Undertaker,  who 
is  presented  as  a Gothic,  mysterious  and  underworldy  character,  often  speaks  in  Old 
English,  using  plenty  of  “thee’s,”  “thou’s,”  and  “shaft  not’s”  in  his  monologues.  So, 
instead  of  saying,  “I’m  going  to  beat  you  up,”  Undertaker  might  say,  “I  shall  strike 
down  upon  thee  with  anger  and  furious  vengeance.” 

In  today’s  sports  entertainment  environment,  superstars  have  to  be  able  to 
engage  audiences  through  their  mic  work.  Sometimes,  superstars  insult  the  audience. 
Sometimes,  superstars  make  the  audience  laugh,  and  other  times  superstars  incite  the 
audience  by  demeaning  other  superstars.  In  today’s  sports  entertainment 
environment,  mic  work  has  become  a key  to  both  a superstar’s  and  a show’s  success. 
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Ring  Work 

While  ring  work  is  no  longer  the  most  important  element  of  sports 
entertainment  shows,  it  is  still  a very  important  part  of  the  performance.  Ring  work, 
or  ringsmanship,  is  the  ability  to  engage  audiences  during  matches.  This  is 
accomplished  through  athleticism,  the  use  of  specialized  moves,  and  the  ability  to 
make  the  “punishment”  seem  real. 

Most  WWF  superstars  are  exceptional  athletes  who  routinely  display 
extraordinary  feats  of  agility  and  strength.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  pound  men  press  each  other  over  their  heads  or  leap  clear  over 
the  top  rope  onto  an  opponent  standing  or  lying  on  the  floor  below  the  ring. 

Audiences  appreciate  the  superstars’  athleticism,  and  the  more  spectacular  the  moves, 
the  greater  the  audience  response.  Audiences  especially  appreciate  high  impact 
maneuvers,  moves  that  appear  to  inflict  a tremendous  amount  of  punishment  such  as 
body  slams,  suplexes,  pile  drivers  or  any  move  in  which  a superstar  jumps  off  the  top 
rope. 

Superstars,  of  course,  work  with  each  other  to  make  the  moves  look  real  and 
effective.  The  outcome  of  the  match  is  predetermined,  and  the  object  is  not  to  win, 
but  to  put  on  a good  performance.  Selling  moves,  or  making  your  opponent’s  moves 
seem  real  and  effective,  is  a time-honored  tradition  in  the  business  and  an  art  unto 
itself  But,  even  though  superstars  work  in  tandem  to  make  their  moves  easier  and 
safer  to  carry  out,  many  maneuvers  are,  in  fact,  quite  dangerous.  Even  though 
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superstars  work  in  concert  with  each  other,  accidents  do  happen,  and  superstars  are 
often  injured. 

Many  superstars  take  basic  moves  such  as  a piledriver  or  punch  and  modify 
these  moves  to  fit  their  character,  thus  making  the  moves  more  entertaining.  Road 
Dogg,  for  instance,  does  a little  break  dance  before  jabbing  an  opponent.  Audiences 
enjoy  the  dancing,  and  the  dancing  somehow  seems  to  provide  more  power  to  his 
punches. 

Sometimes  superstars  will  cue  the  audience  in  an  effort  to  build  a little  drama 
before  one  of  their  specialized  moves.  Before  finishing  off  opponents  with  his 
Tombstone  Piledriver,  Undertaker  stands  above  his  opponent  and  slashes  his  thumb 
across  his  neck  to  alert  the  audience  that  the  opponent  is  finished.  This  cue  alerts  the 
audience  that  the  end  of  the  match  is  near  and  generates  a great  deal  of  excitement  in 
anticipation  of  the  end  of  the  match. 

The  Rock  goes  through  a much  more  elaborate  ritual  before  “laying  the  smack 
down”  with  his  People’s  or  Corporate  Elbow. The  Rock  usually  sets  up  the 
People’s  or  Corporate  Elbow  by  body  slamming  an  opponent  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring.  If  his  opponent’s  arms  are  outstretched,  he  will  kick  them  to  his  opponent’s 
side.  Then,  The  Rock  stands  over  his  prone  opponent  and  looks  to  the  audience.  At 
this  point,  the  audience  knows  what  is  coming  and  rises  to  its  feet  in  anticipation. 

The  Rock  then  takes  off  his  elbow  pad  and,  in  an  act  of  beneficence,  throws  it  into  the 
crowd.  As  those  near  the  pad  scramble  for  this  highly  prized  souvenir.  The  Rock 
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runs  across  the  ring  twice,  each  time  bouncing  off  the  ropes,  and  stepping  over  his 
opponent.  After  his  second  bounce  off  the  ropes.  The  Rock  pauses  above  his 
opponent,  twirls  his  elbow  a few  times  and  finally  executes  his  elbow  drop.  The 
entire  ritual  takes  about  thirty  seconds  to  complete  and  turns  an  ordinary  elbow  drop 
into  “the  most  electrifying  move  in  sports  entertainment  today.” 

While  The  Rock  has  created  his  own  specialized  move  to  engage  audiences, 
other  superstars  employ  more  basic,  yet  still  engaging  moves  such  as  the  ten  punch. 
The  ten  punch  allows  audiences  to  count  out  loud  as  a superstar  lands  blow  after  blow 
on  his  opponent.  Goldust  often  uses  this  move  to  great  effect.  In  order  to  execute 
this  move,  Goldust  will  hurl  his  opponent  into  the  ring  comer.  As  his  incapacitated 
opponent  stands  prone  in  the  comer,  Goldust  climbs  onto  the  second  rope  and  begins 
to  strike  his  opponent.  With  each  punch,  the  audience  counts  “one,  two  three  four. . .” 
After  the  tenth  punch,  Goldust  climbs  down  from  the  ropes  as  his  opponent  either 

->  Q 

collapses  or  staggers  around  the  ring  in  a stupor. 

Another  basic  move  that  is  used  to  great  effect  is  the  regenerator.  The 
regenerator  not  only  engages  the  audience,  but  also  lets  the  audience  feel  as  if  it  has  a 
role  in  the  outcome  of  the  match,  and  thus,  in  the  symbolic  stmggle  as  well.  Heroes 
employ  the  regenerator  when  they  need  to  change  the  direction  of  the  match.  Often, 
when  a villain  is  winning  a match,  he  will  bring  the  hero  down  to  the  mat  with  a 
reverse  chin  lock  or  similar  move.  The  hero  will  appear  to  be  vanquished  and  the 
referee  will  begin  raising  the  hero’s  arm  to  see  if  the  hero  is  still  conscious.  If  the 
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hero  does  not  respond  after  three  arm  raises,  the  referee  will  declare  the  hero  to  be 
knocked  out,  and  the  villain  will  be  declared  the  victor.  Invariably,  the  first  two  times 
the  referee  raises  the  hero’s  arm,  the  hero  will  not  respond,  and  his  arm  will  drop 
down  to  his  side.  The  third  time  it  is  raised,  however,  the  hero  will  keep  his  arm 
raised  high.  At  this  point,  the  audience  senses  that  the  hero  still  has  some  energy  left 
and  can  come  back.  So,  the  crowd  will  start  cheering  or  clapping  in  unison.  The  hero 
eggs  on  the  crowd  by  shaking  his  fist  and  starting  to  recover.  The  audience  responds 
by  getting  even  louder.  Reenergized  by  the  crowd,  the  hero  now  turns  the  tables  on 
the  villain  and  regains  control  of  the  match.  The  regenerator  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  effective  means  of  connecting  and  engaging  the  audience. 

Sometimes,  rather  than  using  special  moves  to  engage  the  audience,  the 
superstars  will  simply  take  the  action  outside  the  ring.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
significant  portions  of  matches  to  take  place  in  the  crowd  or  in  the  area  surrounding 
the  ring.^^  The  change  of  venue  is  often  used  as  a last  resort  when  audiences  seem 
bored  with  the  action  inside  the  ring. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  matches  are  not  entirely  scripted.  The 
outcome  may  be  predetermined  and  the  ending  to  the  match  may  be  planned  in 
advance  as  well.  However,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  up  to  the  superstars  in  the  ring  to 
gauge  the  audience’s  reactions  to  their  moves,  and  adjust  their  performances 
accordingly.  The  more  proficient  ring  workers  know  how  to  pace  their  matches,  so  as 
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to  heighten  its  dramatic  impact.  The  goal  is  simple  and  really  has  not  changed  since 
the  days  of  Toots  Mondt.  Entertain  the  audience. 

Gimmickry 

Today’s  sports  entertainment  audiences  have  a very  short  attention  span,  and 
often  become  bored  with  matches  that  rely  solely  on  athleticism  or  special  moves. 

So,  the  WWF  and  its  superstars  introduce  various  gimmicks  into  matches  in  order  to 
satisfy  their  fans.  A1  Snow  brings  a mannequin  head  to  the  ring  and  places  it  in  the 
comer  of  the  ring.  The  mannequin  head,  appropriately  named  Head,  serves  as  his 
manager.  Snow  often  talks  to  Head  seeking  advice  during  his  matches.  Head 
provides  a bit  of  comic  relief  for  audiences,  and  they  will  often  cheer  for  Head  when 
Snow  makes  his  way  down  to  the  ring."^® 

Mankind  uses  a sock  puppet  to  engage  audiences.  Before  applying  his 
finishing  maneuver,  the  mandible  claw.  Mankind  pulls  a sock,  complete  with  a smiley 
face  drawn  on  it,  out  of  his  pants.  Mankind  slips  Mr.  Socko  over  his  hand  and  then 
applies  the  mandible  claw.  Mr.  Socko  reflects  Mankind’s  silly  and  lovable  nature, 
and  audiences  frequently  chant  “Socko!  Socko!”  during  his  matches. 

Vince  Russo,  responding  to  those  fans  who  still  believe  that  the  ability  to 
work  a match  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  industry,  had  the  following  to  say  about  Mr. 
Socko: 

Let  me  break  it  down  for  ya  - MR.  SOCKO  is  over  [popular].  The 
fans  are  getting  out  of  their  chairs  for  a SOCK! ! ! DO  YOU  GET 
THAT?!!!  And  - IT”S  NOT  EVEN  THE  SAME  SOCK!!!  IT’S  A 
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DIFFERENT  SOCK  EVERY  TIME! ! ! Now,  Mr.  Socko  hasn’t  put  in 
over  20  years  in  his  craft  practicin’  the  collar  ‘n’  elbow  lockup.  No,  he 
just  showed  up  one  day  in  a hospital  room  and  was  OVER  - 
INSTANTLY!!!^' 

Superstars  employ  gimmicks  that  reflect  their  personality.  Mankind  and 
Snow  employ  gimmicks  that  reflect  their  silly  and  lovable  nature.  Jeff  Jarrett’s 
gimmick,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  to  reflect  a much  different  personality.  Jarrett 
brings  a guitar  to  the  ring.  At  one  time,  Jarrett  claimed  he  was  the  “world’s  greatest 
entertainer.”  He  even  sang  with  the  popular  country  music  group  Sawyer  Brown 
during  a WWF  pay-per-view  event. Jarrett’s  guitar  fit  with  his  entertainer  persona. 
When  Jarrett  dumped  “the  world’s  greatest  entertainer”  persona  and  attempted  to 
become  a mean  rough-and-tumble  sonaofabitch,  he  kept  the  guitar,  but  used  the 
gimmick  in  a different  manner.  Instead  of  using  the  guitar  to  reinforce  his 
“entertaining”  abilities,  he  used  the  guitar  to  inflict  punishment  on  his  opponents  and 
thereby  reinforce  his  ruthless  image. 

Gimmickery  does  not  necessarily  pertain  to  physical  objects  that  superstars 
bring  to  the  ring.  Indeed,  specialized  matches  can  be  considered  gimmicks  as  well. 
In  the  attempt  to  make  an  ordinary  match  extraordinary,  the  WWF  will  often  create 
special  circumstances  or  rules  under  which  a match  will  take  place.  Thus,  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  Cage  Match,  Hell  in  a Cell  Match,  Inferno  Match, 
Ladder  Match  and  Boiler  Room  Brawl,  among  many  other  types  of  matches. 
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In  a Cage  Match,  the  ring  is  surrounded  by  a twenty  foot  high  cage.  Cage 
matches  generally  have  no  rules  and  the  winner  is  the  first  one  to  escape  from  the 
cage  by  either  climbing  over  the  top  or  exiting  through  the  door.  The  Hell  in  a Cell 
Match  is  similar  to  a cage  match  except  for  the  fact  that  the  roof  of  the  cage  is 
covered,  so  there  is  no  escape  from  the  top.  The  cell  is  lowered  from  the  ceiling  and 
completely  surrounds  the  ring.  This  insures  that  there  will  be  no  outside 
interference.^^  Occasionally,  superstars  will  climb  to  the  top  of  the  cell  and  battle  it 
out  on  top  of  the  cell  before  the  match  actually  starts 

The  Inferno  Match  is  characterized  by  a ring  of  fire,  created  by  gas  piping  that 
surrounds  the  ring.  In  order  to  win  this  match,  a superstar  must  set  his  opponent  on 
fire.  Inferno  Matches  are  a relatively  new  irmovation  and  have  taken  place  within  the 
framework  of  the  Kane/Undertaker  drama. 

Ladder  Matches  are  also  a relatively  new  innovation.  In  a Ladder  Match,  the 
championship  belt,  or  some  other  prize  is  hung  on  a hook  above  the  ring.  In  order  to 
win  the  match,  and  thus  the  championship  or  prize,  the  superstar  has  to  climb  a ladder 
and  remove  the  belt  or  prize  from  its  hook.  Ladder  Matches  can  be  quite  dramatic  as 
superstars  take  turns  struggling  up  and  falling  off  the  ladder  attempting  to  grab  and 
defend  the  prize.  The  ladders  also  provide  a nice  implement  with  which  to  strike  an 
opponent. 

Boiler  Room  Brawls,  a personal  favorite  of  Mankind,  who  likes  to  wander  the 
bowels  of  buildings,  take  place  in  arena  utility  rooms,  and  live  audiences  must  watch 
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these  matches  on  arena  video  screens.  These  brawls  have  few  if  any  rules  and 
superstars  hurl  each  other  into  various  pieces  of  mechanical  equipment.  Pipes,  tools, 
and  other  pieces  of  equipment  are  used  to  inflict  punishment  on  opponents.  Although 
the  Boiler  Room  Brawl  does  not  allow  the  audience  a close-up  view  of  the  action,  it 
does  provide  a nice  change  of  pace  from  the  other  matches  on  the  card  and  is 
generally  well  received. 

There  are  many,  many  different  types  of  matches  that  have  been  created  over 
the  years.  As  we  learned  in  the  previous  chapter,  gimmick  matches  were  introduced 
in  the  thirties  in  an  effort  to  create  interest  in  the  game.  They  serve  the  same  purpose 
today.  Gimmicks  whether  they  be  in  the  form  of  specialized  matches  or  personal 
attachments,  reinforce  personalities,  heighten  dramas,  and  help  keep  the  product  and 
superstars  exciting  and  interesting. 

Pyrotechnics 

Pyrotechnic  displays  are  a special  gimmick  that  are  used  to  convey  a sense  of 
excitement  and  power.  Pyrotechnics  are  used  at  the  beginning  of  televised  shows  and 
as  part  of  certain  superstars’  entrances.  At  the  beginning  of  televised  shows, 
pyrotechnics  signify  the  start  of  the  televised  portion  of  the  program.  The  fireworks 
serve  as  a separative  device,  moving  the  audience  from  the  everyday  world  to  the 
special  world  of  the  televised  sports  entertainment  show.  Often,  ring  announcers  will 
provide  a countdown  to  the  fireworks.  When  the  countdown  hits  zero,  the  fireworks 
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erupt  and  the  crowd  begins  to  yell  and  scream.  The  televised  ritual  drama  can  now 
begin. 

As  part  of  entrances,  the  pyrotechnics  serve  to  reinforce  the  power  of  a 
superstar.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  case  of  Kane.  Kane  is  portrayed  as  a very 
large  and  mysterious  creature  from  the  dark  side.  As  a youngster,  he  was  horribly 
disfigured  and  burnt  when  his  half-brother.  Undertaker,  burned  down  the  funeral 
home  in  which  they  were  living.  Kane  wears  a mask  to  cover  up  his  disfigured  face 
and  can  only  speak  with  the  help  of  a special  electronic  sounding  device.  When 
positioned  as  a heel,  Kane  is  described  as  “the  personification  of  evil.”  When  he  is 
positioned  as  a babyface,  he  is  “amoral,  a lost  and  tortured  soul.” 

Just  before  Kane  is  about  to  enter  the  arena,  the  lights  go  off  and  the  arena  is 
bathed  in  darkness.  After  a few  seconds,  the  TitanTron  turns  dark  red,  a color 
associated  with  the  nocturnal  and  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  not  so  coincidentally  the 
color  of  Kane’s  costume.  Then,  a few  bars  of  his  haunting  organ  music  are  played  and 
an  extremely  loud  and  blinding  flash  of  light  erupts  from  the  stage  on  which  Kane 
will  make  his  entrance.  (The  pyrotechnic  explosion  is  very  powerful  and  those  sitting 
near  the  stage  can  feel  both  the  shock  wave  and  the  heat  from  the  explosives.)  Kane 
then  appears  from  behind  a curtain  and  makes  his  way  down  to  the  ring  as  his  organ 
music  plays. When  he  gets  to  the  ring,  he  pauses  and  steps  directly  onto  the  ring 
apron.  Then,  to  illustrate  his  size  and  stature,  he  steps  over  the  top  rope  and  proceeds 
to  the  middle  of  the  ring.  Once  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  he  holds  both  arms 
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outstretched  with  his  palms  up.  He  then  raises  his  arms  over  his  head,  turns  his  palms 
down  and  quickly  brings  his  arms  down  to  his  side.  As  he  brings  his  arms  down,  fire 
erupts  from  the  four  ring  posts.  This  action  is  usually  accompanied  by  the 
commentators  remarking  on  Kane’s  unusual  powers. 

The  use  of  fire  during  Kane’s  entrance  adds  to  his  dark  and  mysterious 
character.  Audiences  not  only  see  the  fires,  but  also  feel  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
pyrotechnic  explosions.  The  pyrotechnics  alert  the  audience  that  they  are 
participating  is  something  special,  something  spectacular. 

Costuming 

Costumes  are  designed  and  worn  to  reinforce  a superstar’s  character  or 
persona.  While  costumes  no  longer  reveal  whether  a particular  superstar  is  a 
babyface  or  heel,  they  do  reveal  the  superstar’s  personality.  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin 
is  portrayed  as  an  anti-authoritarian,  blue-collar,  honest  and  straightforward 
individual.  Accordingly,  his  wrestling  gear  is  neither  flashy  nor  intricately  designed. 
He  wrestles  in  black  trunks  and  black  boots.  Instead  of  wearing  a lavish  robe  to  the 
ring,  he  wears  a black  leather  vest  that  bears  his  initials  on  the  front,  and  his 
trademark  smoking  skull  on  the  back.  When  he  comes  to  the  ring  to  talk  and  not 
wrestle,  he  often  wears  jeans  or  jean  shorts  and  the  latest  style  Stone  Cold  T-shirt  that 
has  just  gone  on  sale.  The  goal  behind  the  costuming,  besides  selling  as  many  T- 
shirts  as  possible,  is  to  reinforce  Austin’s  character.  From  its  color,  black  is  the  color 
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of  choice  for  rebellious  youth,  to  its  simplicity,  to  the  use  of  the  skull,  another  symbol 
of  rebellion,  Austin’s  costume  reflects  his  character. 

Austin’s  nemesis,  Vince  McMahon  - who  portrays  himself  as  a highly 
educated,  culturally  sophisticated,  successful  businessman  — dresses  in  a much 
different  manner.  He  almost  always  dons  a sport  jacket,  slacks,  and  shiny  shoes.  He 
makes  a point  of  showing  off  his  expensive  clothes,  and  commentators  often  remark 
about  his  fine  taste  in  clothes. 

Dude  Love,  who  is  portrayed  as  a free-wheeling,  fun  loving,  psychedelic 
“cool  cat,”  wears  a costume  much  different  from  either  Austin  or  McMahon.  Dude 
Love  wears  a tye-dye  T-shirt  along  with  light  blue  stretch  pants.  The  Dude’s  colors 
are  much  softer  than  Austin’s  and  reflect  his  “peace,  love,  and  righteousness” 
attitude. 

For  those  superstars  whose  character  is  related  to  a particular  profession,  the 
costume  must  match  the  profession.  The  Big  Boss  Man,  portrayed  as  a former 
policeman/prison  guard,  wears  what  appears  to  be  a bullet-proof  vest  and  police  style 
pants,  and  carries  a nightstick.  The  Godfather,  whose  character  resembles  a pimp, 
wears  very  bright  and  flashy  colors  along  with  ostentatious  hats  and  jewelry. 

For  female  superstars  or  valets,  the  trend  is  “less  is  more.”  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  all  wear  the  same  style  outfit.  Female  superstars  have 
different  personalities  and  their  clothing  reflects  this.  Terri  Runnels,  who  is  exploited 
for  her  sexuality,  wears  clothing  that  is  associated  with  femininity,  such  as  mini  skirts 
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and  short  dresses.  Chyna,  who  symbolizes  power  and  strength  for  women,  tends  to 
wear  black  leather. 

Costumes  by  themselves  will  not  make  or  break  a superstar’s  character.  They 
do,  however  play  a very  important  and  not-so-subtle  role  in  defining  that  character. 
Costumes  also  help  sell  merchandise.  Special  designs  that  are  integrated  into  a 
particular  superstar’s  costume  such  as  Austin’s  skull,  or  The  Rock’s  Brahma  Bull,  can 
be  placed  on  T-shirts,  coffee  mugs,  key  chains,  hats  and  a host  of  other  merchandise. 
In  deciding  on  a costume,  the  WWF  and  its  superstars  must  not  only  consider  what 
fits  the  character,  but  also  what  will  sell  to  sports  entertainment  fans.  Thus,  costumes 
are  not  merely  chosen  for  their  dramatic  effect.  They  are  also  chosen  for  their 
merchandising  potential.  For,  everything  the  World  Wrestling  Federation  and  its 
superstars  produce  or  create  is  geared  towards  selling  its  product  to  “the  masses.’’ 

Notes 


’ Interview  with  author,  April  16,  1999. 

^ In  the  past,  if  a wrestler  wanted  to  turn  from  a babyface  to  a heel,  he  would  have  to 
change  the  way  he  behaves,  i.e.  start  acting  “bad.”  This  is  no  longer  true.  Superstars 
do  not  have  to  change  their  character  in  order  to  turn  from  babyface  to  heel  or  heel  to 
babyface.  This  is  explained  in  the  Social  Drama  section  of  this  chapter. 

^ The  Commissioner  appears  in  dramas  and  enforces  “his”  rules  only  when  story  lines 
require  it.  The  Commissioner  is  often  portrayed  as  either  a lackey  of  Mr.  McMahon 
or  his  enemy.  Referees  generally  play  the  role  of  an  incompetent  bureaucrat.  They 
provide  fodder  for  the  audience’s  anger.  From  a practical  perspective,  the  referees 
are  quite  important.  They  serve  as  timekeepers  and  let  the  superstars  know  when  to 
finish  the  match. 

Ed  Garea,  Wrestling  Perspective  No.  76. 
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^ Davey  Boy  Smith,  a British  superstar,  was  the  first  to  win  this  title.  D-Lo  Brown 
who  twice  held  the  belt  in  1998,  is  from  New  York,  but  likes  to  claim  he  is  from 
Europe  because  "The  people  of  Europe  are  better  educated  and  so  much  more 
complex  than  Americans.”  (WWF Magazine,  January  1999) 

® Interview  with  author,  April  16,  1999. 

^ Interview  with  author,  April  16,  1999. 

* The  Godfather  is  another  seemingly  bad  character  who  treats  women  as  objects  but 
has  been  cheered  more  often  than  booed.  Again,  this  is  due,  in  part,  to  his  constant 
positioning  as  a babyface.  Audiences  feel  free  to  fantasize  about  being  a “pimp-like” 
character  because  The  Godfather  is  positioned  against  superstars  who  symbolize  a 
greater  evil. 

^ Inteview  with  author,  April  16,  1999. 

Laura  Bryson,  Will  The  Real  Men  Please  Step  Forward  (WWF. Com.  2/22/99). 

’ ' Chyna  is  a complex  character,  and  like  all  WWF  heroes,  has  flaws.  In  real  life,  she 
has  undergone  cosmetic  surgery  to  enhance  her  appearance.  This  runs  contrary  to  the 
“women  should  be  judged  by  their  deeds  rather  than  their  looks”  character  that  so 
many  women  find  strength  in.  Most  women  tend  to  gloss  over  this  fact  in  their 
analysis  of  Chyna,  or  reason  that  as  long  as  she  is  comfortable  with  it,  then  that  is  all 
that  matters.  In  an  article  about  the  women  of  the  WWF  in  the  March  1999  edition  of 
Raw  magazine,  one  woman  anonymously  commented  that  surgical  enhancement  was 
necessary  to  advance  in  the  entertainment  world.  Ironically,  this  may  help  to  explain 
why  Chyna  is  so  popular  among  female  fans. 

Interview  with  author,  April  16,  1999. 

Interview  with  author,  April  16,  1999. 

Interview  with  author,  April  16,  1999. 

During  this  period,  the  WWF  produced  seven  different  television  shows.  Raw  is 
War,  Sunday  Night  Heat,  WWF  LiveWire,  WWF  Superstars,  WWF  Shotgun  Saturday 
Night,  WWF  New  York,  and  WWF  Super  Astros.  The  Major  plot  twists  take  place  on 
Raw  is  War  and  Sunday  Night  Heat.  WWF  LiveWire  and  WWF  Superstars  are 
magazine  shows  that  are  shown  Saturday  and  Sunday  morinings.  There  content  is 
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edited  as  these  shows  are  intended  for  a younger  audience.  HWF  Super  Astros  is  a 
Spanish  language  broadcast  that  features  a different  set  of  superstars. 

All  shows  do  not  follow  this  exact  format.  There  are  a few  variations  from  this 
script,  but  most  follow  a similar  format. 

Interview  with  author,  April  16,  1999. 

Although  the  shows  are  taped,  the  commentators  announce  the  show  live  from  the 
WWF’s  televsion  studio  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  This  allows  the  WWF  to 
incorporate  the  past  week’s  news  into  their  broadcasts  and  makes  it  seem  as  if  the 
action  is  live. 

In  August  of  1999,  after  the  fieldwork  for  this  project  had  been  completed.  The 
WWF  altered  its  schedule  by  introducing  a new  television  program,  WWF 
Smackdown,  which  is  broadcast  Thursday  evenings.  Although  the  schedule  has 
changed,  it  remains  as  hectic  as  ever. 

Sunday  Night  Heat  was  not  produced  because  it  was  Super  Bowl  Sunday.  Instead, 
the  WWF  produced  a taped  program  that  aired  during  halftime  of  the  Super  Bowl. 

In  August  1999,  the  WWF  altered  their  programming  schedule  and  began 
broadcasting  an  additional  show  called  WWF  Smackdown! . WWF  Smackdown!  airs 
on  Thursday  evenings  on  the  UPN  Network.  Raw  is  War  is  now  shown  live  every 
Monday  evening.  WWF  Smackdown!  is  taped  on  Tuesday.  Sunday  Night  Heat  is 
normally  taped  on  Tuesday  evenings  prior  to  the  WWF  Smackdown!  taping. 

Gerald  Morton  and  George  O’Brien,  Wrestling  to  Rasslin:  Ancient  Sport  to 
American  Spectacle  (Bowling  Green,  OH:  Bowling  Green  State  University  Popular 
Press,  1985)  122. 

Raw  is  War,  October  12,  1998. 

Morton  and  O’Brien,  Wrestling  to  Rasslin,  122. 

These  terms  are  taken  from  Victor  Turner’s  description  of  the  social  drama  in 
Dramas,  Fields  and  Metaphors:  Symbolic  Action  in  Human  Society  (Ithaca,  New 
York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1974). 
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Stipulations  such  as  this  one  are  common  in  WWF  matches.  Sometimes  they  are 
enforced,  but  often  superstars  find  “loopholes”  in  the  stipulation  to  avoid  its 
consequences.  In  this  case,  Vince  McMahon  overruled  the  stipulation  and  allowed 
Sable  to  come  back  to  the  WWF. 

27 

Michael  Ball,  Professional  Wrestling  as  Ritual  Drama  in  American  Popular  Culture 
(Lewiston,  ME:  Edwin  Mellen  Press,  1991)  p.  123. 

Russo,  Vince,  Great  Worker?  Who  Cares!?!,  WWF  Magazine,  January  1999. 

The  use  of  the  term  “corporation”  is  deliberate  and  is  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter 
Six. 

The  Rock  always  likes  to  claim  he  has  millions  and  millions  of  fans. 

Raw  is  War,  September  27,  1998. 

32 

Mark  Knapp  and  Judith  Hall,  Nonverbal  Communication  in  Human  Interaction 
(New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  College  Publishers,  1997). 

Edward  Sapir,  The  Unconscious  Patterning  of  Behavior  in  Society,  in  Selected 
Writings  of  Edward  Sapir  in  Language,  Culture,  and  Personality,  edited  by  D.G. 
Mandelbaum  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1949). 

Roland  Barthes,  Mythologies,  selected  and  translated  by  Annette  Lavers  (New 
York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1972)  16. 

Sunday  Night  Heat,  October  18,  1998. 

The  Rock  originally  called  this  move  “The  People’s  Elbow”  in  honor  of  his  being 
the  self-proclaimed  “People’s  Champion.”  When  The  Rock  turned  heel  and  joined 
McMahon’s  Corporation,  he  changed  the  name  of  the  move  to  the  “Corporate 
Elbow.” 

37 

The  Rock  claims  that  the  Peoples/Corporate  Elbow  is  the  most  electrifying  move  in 
sports  entertainment  today,  and  he  may  be  right.  It  is  a highlight  of  any  WWF  show. 

38 

DX  members  created  a variation  to  this  move.  After  the  ninth  punch,  they  would 
pause  and  give  their  signature  sign,  arms  crossed  against  the  crotch,  before 
proceeding  with  the  tenth  punch. 
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When  action  does  spill  over  into  the  crowd,  security  guards  keep  fans  and 
superstars  apart. 

While  many  in  the  audience  may  indeed  be  cheering  for  the  mannequin  head,  many 
others  will  be  cheering  due  to  its  sexual  implications. 

Russo,  Great  Worker?  Who  Cares!?!,  WWF  Magazine,  January  1999.  Mankind 
introduced  Mr.Socko  to  the  sports  entertainment  world  during  an  episode  in  which  he 
was  trying  to  cheer  up  an  injured  Mr.  McMahon. 

Unforgiven,  4/28/98. 

That  is,  unless  a superstar  is  hiding  under  the  ring. 

The  Hell  in  a Cell  match  between  Mankind  and  Undertaker  at  the  King  of  the  Ring 
pay-per-view  provided  one  of  the  more  spectacular  moments  in  recent  sports 
entertainment  history.  As  the  two  were  battling  on  top  of  the  cell.  Undertaker  pushed 
Mankind  off  the  top  and  through  the  announce  table.  Mankind  was  able  to  continue, 
and  later  Undertaker  pushed  him  through  the  top  of  the  cell  and  onto  a bed  of 
thumbtacks.  After  taking  these  twenty  foot  falls.  Mankind,  who  was  already  a very 
popular  superstar,  achieved  cult  hero  status. 

At  this  point  in  the  drama,  announcer  Jim  Ross  usually  plays  up  Kane’s  evil 
character  by  saying,  “Through  hell,  fire  and  brimstone,  the  most  evil  and  sinister 
being  in  the  history  of  the  WWF.” 


CHAPTER  5 
THE  COMMUNITY 


We've  all  been  through  it  — the  dirty  looks,  the  laughter,  the 
condescending  pats  on  the  head  — whenever  we  mention  being  wrestling  fans. 
And,  of  course,  we've  all  heard  the  same  line  — the  one  that  people  give  us 
when  they  want  us  to  believe  that  they  are  our  intellectual  superiors  — "You 
know  it's  fake,  don 't  you?  " Well,  for  all  those  people,  I just  have  one  word  (2 
words  might  be  too  many  to  handle)  - DUH!  As  if  everything  else  on  TV  is 
real!!  I've  seen  grown  adults  pay  money  to  watch  magicians.  Guess  what!!!! 
They  aren't  really  doing  magic!!!  And  the  TV  show  'Friends'  - Jennifer 
Anniston  and  Courtney  Cox  don't  really  share  an  apartment.  They're  just 
acting!!  Remember  'I  Dream  of  Jeannie',  'Bewitched',  any  of  the  versions  of 
'Star  Trek',  ‘The  Munsters  ’,  ‘The  Addams  Family  ’,  ‘Happy  Days  ’ or  ‘Beverly 
Hills,  90210’?  Fake,  Fake,  Fake,  Fake,  Fake,  Fake!!  In  fact,  most 
entertainment  is  fake.  'The  X-Files  ’,  of  course,  is  real  — but  that's  a rare 
exeeption.  Get  it  through  your  heads,  people.  Learn  to  separate  fact  from 
fantasy. 

Oh  sure,  you  can  try  to  convince  people  that  you  are  watching 
wrestling  because  of  its  athleticism,  its  humor  etc.,  but  that  is  not  going  to 
sway  them  from  their  uninformed  and  rather  egotistical  belief  that  people  who 
watch  wrestling  are  simply  mentally  inferior. 

- Internet  wrestling  columnist,  Nick  Gagne’ 

Sports  entertainment  fans  come  from  a variety  of  backgrounds,  and  bring  with 
them  a host  of  different  life  experiences.  They  watch  the  WWF  for  many  different 
reasons,  and  they  extract  different  messages  from  the  performances.  Yet,  despite  all 
these  differences,  sports  entertainment  fans  form  a relatively  tight  community.  The 
never  ending  abuse  that  is  heaped  upon  them  for  liking  the  genre  serves  both  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  alienation  they  experience  in  everyday  life  and  a rallying  cry  around 
which  to  build  their  community.  Like  any  community  of  this  size,  it  is  not  a Utopia 
free  from  conflict  and  turmoil;  however,  it  is  a community  in  which  fans  can  find 
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comfort.  It  is  a community  that  fans  have  created,  and  one  that  fans,  along  with  the 
sports  entertainment  companies,  continue  to  develop. 

Demographics 

A recent  survey  conducted  by  Frank  Ashley,  a professor  of  sports 
management  at  Texas  A&M  University,  at  a WCW  show  in  College  Station,  Texas 
revealed  the  following:  fifty  percent  of  the  audience  were  between  the  ages  of  25-49, 
more  than  forty  percent  of  the  audience  had  annual  incomes  of  at  least  $40,000,  and 
one  in  nine  had  incomes  over  $75,000.  Furthermore,  sixty-two  percent  either  attended 
college  or  had  college  degrees.^  While  his  data  may  have  been  a bit  skewed  since  the 
show  took  place  in  a college  town,  his  numbers  correspond  both  to  the  Neilsen  and 
WWF  figures.  The  WWF  estimates  that  thirty  percent  of  its  audience  is  seventeen  or 
younger,  fifty  percent  of  its  audience  falls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
nine,  and  twenty  percent  of  its  audience  is  fifty  years  of  age  or  older.  The  WWF  also 
estimates  that  thirty  to  forty  percent  of  its  audience  is  female. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  sports  entertainment  fans  have  been  stereotyped  as 
blue-collar  and  uneducated.  A sampling  of  the  occupations  and  professions  of  those 
who  participated  in  this  study,  however,  contradicts  this  stereotype.  Among  those 
who  participated  in  this  study  were  auto  mechanics,  clerical  workers,  doctors, 
engineers,  lawyers,  nurses,  policemen,  restaurant  workers,  and  teachers,  as  well  as 
college,  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  students.  I even  watched  a few  matches 
with  an  opera  singer  who  considers  himself  a sports  entertainment  fan. 
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Certain  demographic  groups,  however,  are  more  involved  in  the  community 
than  other  demographic  groups.  Young  adult  and  teen  fans  comprise  the  core  of  the 
community.  They  buy  most  of  the  T-shirts,  video  games  and  other  merchandise,  and 
it  is  they  who  have  made  the  Internet  a haven  for  sports  entertainment  fans.  The 
WWF  recognizes  their  enthusiasm  for  the  genre  and  their  purchasing  power,  and  thus, 
gears  most  of  their  marketing  efforts  toward  this  market. 

Solidarity 

Although  the  sports  entertainment  community  is  extremely  diverse,  they  are 
united  by  a love  for  the  spectacle  and  a deeply  felt  resentment  towards  those  who 
criticize  the  genre  and  demean  those  who  enjoy  the  shows.  The  WWF  understands 
the  feelings  of  its  fans  and  uses  this  to  its  advantage.  Vince  McMahon  explains: 

Well,  the  more  you  [critics]  pick  on  us,  the  more  our  fan  base  says, 
“you  guys  are  wrong,  screw  you.  I’m  watching  that  now  for  sure  on 
Monday.”  The  other  aspect  of  it  is  that  if  you  have  no  exposure  to  us,  then 
it’s  like  you’re  seeing  all  this  salacious  footage,  and  it’s  like  “Oh,  my  God, 
is  it  really  that  bad?  I think  I’m  gonna  try  this”. . . If  there  was  anything 
really  wrong  with  what  we  were  doing,  then  we  wouldn’t  be  doing  all  the 
interviews  that  we’re  doing  and  creating,  in  our  own  right,  the 
controversy.^ 

Sports  entertainment  fans  feels  that  most  of  the  criticisms  that  are  leveled  at 
the  genre  are  unfair  and  insulting.  For  example,  the  WWF  ran  an  advertisement  for 
their  product  during  Super  Bowl  XXXIII.  In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  Super  Bowl, 
the  WWF  hyped  this  commercial  as  “the  most  controversial  Super  Bowl  spot  in 
history.”  The  commercial  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a few  WWF  superstars 
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and  employees  making  fun  of  themselves.  However,  Bob  Peters  of  Morality  in  the 
Media  accused  the  WWF  of  placing  "one  of  the  most  vile  commercials  ever  aired  on 
network  TV."  When  asked  about  his  statement,  Peters  admitted  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  commercial.'* 

These  types  of  unfounded  criticisms  generate  a great  deal  of  resentment 
towards  these  critics.  Within  the  community,  there  are  plenty  of  fans  who  direct 
unflattering  salvos  toward  the  different  sports  entertainment  companies.  However, 
since  these  criticisms  come  from  within,  they  are  not  perceived  as  threatening,  and 
fans  do  not  feel  as  though  they  are  being  picked  on. 

Sports  entertainment  critics  appear  oblivious  to  the  results  of  their  actions. 
They  continue  to  criticize  the  genre  and  its  fans  without  analyzing  story  lines  or 
comments  from  the  fans  themselves.  So,  the  critics  continue  to  demean  the  genre  and 
the  WWF  audience  becomes  larger  and  more  loyal.  When  asked  if  the  media  ever 
asked  him  why  fans  cheer  for  superstars  such  as  Val  Venis  or  The  Godfather, 
McMahon  responded: 

No,  in  essence,  it’s  a situation  where  the  media  never  really  goes 
there  because  they’re  afraid  of  the  truth.  They  try  to  come  back  to  me  and 
try  to  have  me  explain  it  or  have  me  positioned  so  I have  to  take  the  heat. 
There  is  the  guy  and  these  people  are  doing  this,  and  its  that  man’s  fault 
beeause  that  man  is  telling  them  what  to  do  and  that  man  is  the  reason. 

The  critics,  thus,  make  Vince  McMahon  their  whipping  boy,  and  in  the 
process,  McMahon  becomes  a symbolic  representation  of  every  WWF  fan.  Every 
disparaging  remark  directed  at  McMahon  becomes  a disparaging  remark  directed  at 
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them,  and  every  insult  to  his  intelligence  becomes  an  insult  to  their  intelligence. 
Instead  of  effecting  a change  in  the  WWF’s  product,  the  critics  end  up  strengthening 
the  sports  entertainment  community  and  enriching  the  WWF’s  bottom  line. 

The  Internet 

Because  the  sports  entertainment  community  is  so  dispersed  geographically,  it 
has  been  traditionally  a fragmented  community  with  very  few  avenues  through  which 
fans  could  communicate  with  each  other.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  this  has 
changed.  The  Internet  now  provides  what  this  community  has  needed  most:  an 
accessible  communication  medium  through  which  fans  can  share  information  and 
ideas  about  the  business.  Besides  providing  an  avenue  for  fans  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  it  also  provides  the  WWF  an  additional  avenue  to  promote  its  product  and 
sell  its  merchandise.  The  Internet  Wrestling  Community  (as  it  calls  itself)  also 
provides  the  WWF  with  instant  feedback  on  its  productions  and  direction.  Thus,  it 
serves  as  an  ad  hoc  focus  group. 

There  are  thousands  of  different  sites  dedicated  to  sports  entertainment  on  the 
Internet.  Many  sites  provide  news  and  television  ratings  from  the  latest  shows, 
rumors  of  future  events  and  storylines,  and  commentaries  on  the  latest  happenings  in 
the  industry.  ^ Other  sites  provide  digital  recordings  of  entrance  themes,  pictures  of 
superstars,  glossaries  of  wrestling  terms,  and  a host  of  other  information  concerning 
sports  entertainment.  Many  sites  contain  chat  rooms  or  bulletin  boards  so  that  fans 


can  interact  with  each  other.  Electronic  newsletters  sent  via  e-mail  have  also  become 
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a popular  means  of  staying  current  with  the  latest  sports  entertainment  news.  Fans 
understand  the  Internet’s  importance  to  the  business  and  the  community  and 
appreciate  the  opportunities  it  has  opened  up  for  sports  entertainment  fans. 

Next  to  Nitro,  I think  the  Internet  is  the  next  best  thing  to  happen 
to  wrestling.^  On  a personal  note,  it  gives  people  like  me  an  outlet  to  write 
about  something  I hold  very  near  to  my  heart.  There  aren't  too  many 
openings  for  wrestling  articles  in  regular  periodicals,  so,  because  of  the 
Internet,  people  like  me  have  that  outlet.  On  a more  broad  scale,  the 
Internet,  whether  people  like  Kevin  Kelly  [a  WWF  employee]  or  Mark 
Madden  [a  WCW  employee]  want  to  admit  it  or  not,  has  increased 
people's  interest  in  wrestling.  I'm  constantly  going  to  wrestling  shows  and 
hearing  people  talking  to  the  people  around  them  about  different  things 
they've  heard  on  the  Internet.  It's  brought  us,  as  a fan  base  closer,  and  you 
can  feel  that  energy  when  you  go  to  the  arenas.  I may  not  like  some  of  the 
side  effects  it's  had  (signs,  laser  pens,  etc.)  but  in  general  it's  been  a huge 
plus. . . God  bless  you,  Internet!^ 

James  Kim,  who  produces  an  electronic  newsletter  called  The  Muse 
Awakening  Newsletter  from  Seoul,  South  Korea,  had  the  following  to  say  about  the 
Internet: 


There  are  fans  of  pro  wrestling  all  over  the  world.  There  are  even 
ones  who  don't  understand  the  commentary  or  interviews.  There  are  even 
ones  who  don't  get  the  shows  on  television,  all  they  do  is  read  the  results 
on  the  web.  Even  if  you  just  do  this,  you  can  still  be  a huge  fan  of 
wrestling.*-^ 


The  number  of  fans  communicating  through  the  Internet  has  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  WWF.  WWF  officials  closely  monitor  the  Internet  for  feedback  on 
the  direction  of  their  product. 

Once,  the  only  way  to  gauge  the  masses’  response  to  the  product 
was  to  sit  in  arenas.  Now,  federation  officials  can  obtain  instant  feedback 
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from  fans  via  the  Internet  community.  If  a particular  idea  receives  a 
negative  response  from  chat  rooms  or  message  boards,  chances  are  the 
story  line  is  changed  or  scrapped. 

The  Internet  community  plays  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
product.  Furthermore,  since  the  WWF’s  product  is  in  a never  ending  state  of 
development,  fan-induced  changes  can  be  implemented  rather  quickly.  The  instant 
feedback  that  fans  receive  from  the  WWF  reinforces  their  belief  that  they  are  active 
and  important  members  of  the  community.  Thus,  sports  entertainment  is  not  only 
participatory  in  the  sense  that  audiences  play  a role  in  the  performances,  but  just  as 
importantly,  because  audiences  play  a role  in  the  development  of  the  product.  Active 
participation  in  the  development  of  the  product  gives  community  members  a feeling 
of  worth  and  strengthens  the  community. 

Fans 

Because  sports  entertainment  audiences  are  so  large  and  so  diverse, 
demographic  information  by  itself  reveals  little  about  these  audiences.  In  general,  the 
very  young  are  attracted  to  the  physicality  and  spectacular  nature  of  the  shows. 
Teenagers  enjoy  its  anti-authoritarian  tone  and  view  it  as  a “cool”  form  of 
entertainment.  Young  adults  appreciate  its  humorous  side,  and  find  a release  in  the 
opportunity  to  vent,  while  older  fans  enjoy  the  story  lines  and  the  interplay  between 
fans  and  superstars  during  shows.  Of  course,  these  are  generalities  and  should  not  be 
taken  as  definitive  characteristics  of  certain  fans.  There  are  plenty  of  teenagers  who 
enjoy  the  storylines  and  plenty  of  older  fans  who  enjoy  the  physicality.  Each  fan 
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brings  his  or  her  life  experiences  to  the  shows  and  extracts  what  he  or  she  perceives 
the  message  of  the  show  to  be. 

Marks  and  Smarts 

Traditionally,  fans  have  categorized  themselves  as  either  marks  or  smarts,  and 
more  recently  smartmarks.  The  term  mark  comes  from  the  carnival,  and  originally 
was  used  to  describe  anyone  who  was  willing  to  pay  money  to  see  the  show.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  come  to  describe  a person  who  believes  that  everything  he  or  she  sees 
in  wrestling  is  real.  Today,  it  is  also  used  to  describe  enthusiastic  support  for  a 
federation,  storyline,  or  superstar.  Thus,  a WWF  mark  is  a fan  who  is  loyal  to  the 
WWF. 

Smarts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  people  who  claim  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
inner  workings  of  the  sports  entertainment  business.  Although  many  claim  to  be 
smarts,  as  World  of  Wrestling  Magazine  points  out,  few  actually  are. 

The  majority  of  people  who  think  they  are  smarts  are  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  someone  comes  out  and  says  they  are  a smart,  there  is 
a very  good  chance  they  are  not.  Knowing  that  there  is  an  element  of 
entertainment  to  all  this  is  not  enough.  Being  able  to  understand  the  logic 
behind  the  business  decisions  in  the  business  is  a big  part  of  it.  You  don’t 
decide  if  you  are  a smart  - other  people  do." 

Smartmark  is  a relatively  new  term  used  by  many  young  fans  on  the  Internet 


to  describe  themselves.  The  smartmark  supposedly  understands  the  inner  workings  of 
the  business,  but  in  a show  of  support  for  the  genre,  acts  as  if  everything  he  or  she 
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sees  is  real.  For  many  fans,  the  term  smartmark  has  come  to  signify  the  brash  new 
fan  that  believes  that  he  or  she  is  much  “smarter”  than  he  or  she  actually  is. 

The  mark/smart  dichotomy  provides  the  sports  entertainment  community  with 
a means  of  distinguishing  certain  fans  from  others.  However,  these  categories  are  so 
broad  and  so  subjective  that  alone,  they  do  not  shed  much  light  into  the  differences 
among  sports  entertainment  fans. 

The  Fan  as  Tourist 

Different  fans  watch  and  participate  for  different  reasons.  They  also  have 
varying  levels  of  interest  in  the  genre.  In  this  and  other  ways,  sport  entertainment  fans 
resemble  tourists.  Both  the  tourist  and  the  sports  entertainment  fan  are  regarded  with 
contempt  by  the  general  public.  Both  engage  in  their  respective  activities  for 
recreational,  diversionary,  and  experimental  reasons,  and  both  are  presented  with 
staged  productions  that  can  either  be  accepted  at  face  value  or  rejected  in  favor  of 
finding  out  “what  is  really  going  on.” 

Tourism  scholars  tend  to  classify  tourists  based  upon  their  motivations  and 
expected  experiences.'^  Donald  Redfoot  developed  a classificatory  model  that 
identified  tourists  based  upon  their  desire  to  get  beyond  the  staged  productions  and 
seek  out  the  “back  stage.”'^  His  model,  which  separates  tourists  into  different  orders 
based  upon  their  desire  to  look  beyond  the  staged  productions,  provides  an  excellent 
framework  within  which  to  classify  different  types  of  sports  entertainment  fans. 
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In  an  effort  to  provide  a more  accurate  picture  of  the  different  types  of  sports 
entertainment  fans,  I have  classified  them  into  four  different  orders.  The  different 
orders  presented  below  are  not  meant  to  replace  the  mark/smart  dichotomy,  but  to 
describe  the  spectrum  from  mark  to  smart.  As  such,  these  orders  are  not  perfect  and 
there  will  be  some  fans  that  will  fall  between  orders.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
these  orders  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the  different  types  of  fans. 

First  Order 

First  Order  fans,  for  the  most  part,  believe  that  everything  they  witness  during 
sports  entertainment  shows  is  real.  They  believe  that  both  the  fighting  and  the 
storylines  are  real.  When,  in  the  course  of  a particular  story  line,  Vince  McMahon 
threatens  to  fire  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin,  these  fans  actually  believe  that  Austin  may 
be  fired.  They  follow  the  storylines  very  closely  and  attempt  to  make  sense  of  the 
stories  without  the  benefit  of  knowing  how  the  business  works.  They  often  question 
why  characters  behave  or  present  themselves  as  they  do.  The  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  fVfVF  Magazine  is  representative  of  the  type  of  question  that  a First  Order 
fan  may  ask. 

Dear  editor. 

This  Undertaker  and  Paul  Bearer  [Undertaker’s  on  again,  off  again 
manager]  thing  is  really  bothering  me!  How  can  the  Undertaker  go  back 
to  Paul  Bearer  after  all  the  things  that  the  fat  slob  said  about  the 
Undertaker’s  mother  and  father?  Is  the  Undertaker  out  of  his  mind  or 
something?  If  someone  said  stuff  about  my  mother,  I would  never  be 
friends  with  them  again! 
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First  Order  fans  also  have  very  little  insight  into  how  dramas  are  created. 
During  a match  between  Sable  and  Tori  at  Wrestlmania  XV,  Nicole  Bass,  another 
WWF  superstar,  came  out  from  the  crowd  and  interfered  on  Sable’s  behalf.  Bass  was 
dressed  in  jeans,  and  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  “outside  interference”  is  a 
common  method  for  instigating  feuds  and  integrating  new  superstars  into  storylines, 
Bass  appeared  to  be  just  another  member  of  the  audience.  Her  interference  prompted 
a First  Order  fan  with  whom  I was  watching  the  event,  and  who  was  rooting  for  Tori, 
to  leap  out  of  her  chair  and  yell,  “How  can  someone  from  the  audience  interfere  in  a 
match?  It  isn’t  fair!” 

First  Order  fans  tend  to  be  either  very  young  (under  twelve  years  of  age)  or 
new  to  the  genre.  They  buy  a great  deal  of  sports  entertainment  merchandise  and 
enthusiastically  support  their  favorite  superstars.  Many  “smarter”  fans  look  down 
upon  First  Order  fans,  forgetting  that  at  one  point,  they  too  believed  that  what  they 
saw  was  real.  First  Order  fans,  however,  should  not  worry  if  “smarter”  fans  insult 
them,  for  much  of  this  attitude  is  rooted  in  jealousy.  Many  “smarter  fans”  actually 
envy  First  Order  fans.  Unencumbered  with  the  knowledge  that  what  they  are 
watching  is  a staged  production.  First  Order  fans  do  not  have  to  suspend  their  beliefs 
or  struggle  with  intellectualizing  or  rationalizing  the  dramas  outside  of  the  dramatic 
context.  Furthermore,  once  the  bell  rings  and  the  drama  begins,  most  fans  become 


First  Order  fans. 
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Second  Order 

Second  Order  fans  understand  that  the  action  and  storylines  are  staged,  but 
have  only  a limited  understanding  of  how  the  business  works.  For  instance,  they 
might  believe  that  Vince  McMahon  will  be  at  a house  show,  or  that  a championship 
title  may  change  hands  at  a house  show.'^  Most,  however,  are  curious  about  the 
business.  They  spend  a considerable  amount  of  time  on  the  Internet,  they  often 
believe  everything  they  read  there,  and  may  subscribe  to  newsletters  or  fanzines.  The 
following  question  that  a fan  wrote  to  the  editors  of  the  Jobber  Report  (an  electronic 
newsletter)  is  typical  of  the  type  of  question  that  a Second  Order  fan  asks. 

When  Eric  Bischoff  and  Vince  McMahon  have  wrestlers  arrested 
on  Nitro  and  Raw  what  really  happens  to  them?  Are  they  released  once 
the  camera  is  off?  And,  how  does  WWF  and  WCW  get  away  with  using 
what  appear  to  be  real  cops?’^ 

Second  Order  fans  take  great  pride  in  demonstrating  their  “knowledge”  by 
using  as  many  sports  entertainment  terms  (jobber,  mid-carder,  etc.)  as  possible  in 
their  conversations.  When  asked  questions  about  sports  entertainment’s  content. 
Second  Order  fans  often  respond  with  the  canned  slogans  that  the  sports 
entertainment  companies  use  to  describe  their  product  such  as,  “It’s  just 
entertainment.”  Most  Second  Order  fans  are  relatively  young  (teenagers)  and 
enthusiastically  support  the  genre.  Their  enthusiasm  is  illustrated  in  this  tenth 
grader’s  journal  submission  for  her  English  class. 

Well,  last  Friday  was  a very  good  day.  It  was  a good  day  because 
as  soon  as  school  finished,  my  brother  came  to  pick  up  my  sister  and  I to 
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go  to  our  aunt’s  house.  We  were  going  there  because  we  were  going  to 
see  wrestling.  We  were  going  to  see  the  WWF,  my  favorite  type  of  sports 
entertainment.  So,  my  brother  dropped  us  off  at  our  aunt’s  house,  because 
we  had  to  take  the  Metro  to  the  MCI  Center  [An  arena  in  Washington 
DC].  We  were  going  to  see  my  favorite  wrestler.  Stone  Cold  Steve 
Austin. 

We  left  home  around  five  and  got  there  a bit  early.  We  were  trying 
to  get  front  row  tickets  because  we  had  really  bad  seats.  We  were  sitting 
all  the  way  up  in  the  upper  concourse.  When  we  got  there,  we  decided  to 
buy  our  souvenirs  early  because  it  is  hard  to  get  them  after  the  matches. 

So  we  bought  a D-Generation  X hand  thing,  a Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin 
Finger  and  a Styrofoam  head.  We  finally  got  to  go  to  our  seats,  but  we 
were  all  pissed  because  the  seats  were  really  bad.  The  matches  didn’t  start 
until  about  eight  so  we  were  just  hanging  around  and  walking  all  over  the 
place. 

When  the  matches  finally  started,  the  whole  crowd  was  screaming 
and  yelling  as  the  wrestlers  were  coming  out.  When  my  favorite  wrestler 
came  out,  I was  screaming  so  much  my  throat  started  to  hurt.  I had  so 
much  fun  on  Friday  that  you  can’t  even  imagine.  The  wrestling  matches 
were  so  much  fun.  When  the  whole  thing  was  over  we  went  back  to  where 
the  wrestlers  were  leaving  the  arena,  and  we  saw  two  of  them  leave:  one  I 
hate,  and  my  favorite  wrestler.  In  all,  I had  a really  good  Friday,  one  that  I 
will  never  forget. 

Third  Order 

Third  Order  fans  have  a good  understanding  of  how  the  business  works  and  a 
decent  grasp  of  the  genre’s  recent  history.  Third  order  fans  spend  considerable 
amounts  of  time  and  energies  on  the  Internet  and  may  even  run  their  own  web  sites  or 
newsletters.  These  fans  take  the  genre  very  seriously  and  are  quick  to  defend  the 
genre  when  outsiders  criticize  it. 

They  are  very  interested  in  the  “behind  the  scenes”  activities  of  the  major 
federations  as  well  as  the  personal  lives  of  the  superstars.  Often,  they  analyze  story 
lines  and  characters  for  their  social  content  as  well  as  their  internal  logic.  The 
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following  column  by  “Miss  Texas”  Jennifer,  a contributor  to  the  Muse  Awakening 
Newsletter  demonstrates. 

Hello  Everyone!  Have  you  ever  wondered  about  Chyna,  and  all 
the  mystery  behind  her?  Well,  here  you  go,  then.  I found  out  some 
insight  to  Joanie  Lee  [Chyna’s  real  name]  and  decided  that  after  all  she's 
done  to  entertain  us,  she  deserved  some  recognition. 

I complained  several  weeks  ago  about  her  no  longer  being  active. 
Well,  that  looks  like  it  has  changed.  Now  that  she  is  completely  healed 
from  all  her  surgeries,  she  is  getting  back  into  action.  The  Ninth  Wonder 
of  the  World,  Chyna  was  bom  in  Rochester,  New  York  and  now  lives  in 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  She  left  home  when  she  was  fifteen  and  was 
raised  by  her  sister.  Those  are  issues  we  will  not  get  into  though.  She 
attended  the  University  of  Tampa  and  had  a double  major  in  Spanish  and 
Literature.  Her  original  goal  was  to  work  for  the  United  Nations.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  went  to  Costa  Rica  to  teach  people  to 
read  and  write  in  Spanish.  When  she  was  16,  she  won  a scholarship 
through  the  United  Nations  and  went  to  Spain  to  study,  and  finished  her 
high  school  diploma  there.  She  graduated  college  in  two  years.  After 
graduation,  she  moved  to  New  Hampshire  to  be  close  to  her  sister,  and 
sold  pagers  through  Mobile  Comm.  After  that,  she  became  a belly  dancer 
for  Greek  restaurants  in  New  Hampshire.  Chyna  began  training  and 
doing  fitness  contests  and  eventually  met  Killer  Kowalski.  He  trained  her 
and  taught  her  to  wrestle.  She  got  into  the  WWF  by  going  to  every  show 
and  finally  meeting  the  right  people  who  thought  it  was  a good  idea  to 
have  a female  bodyguard. 

Chyna  has  changed  the  way  women  will  be  seen  in  wrestling,  and 
finally,  we  have  a woman  in  wrestling  who  is  intelligent  and  strong 
instead  of  weak  and  bimbo  like.  I,  for  one,  am  sick  of  the  weak  blonde 
bimbos  in  wrestling  today.  I know  you  guys  love  it  though.  I watched 
Chyna  the  other  morning  on  "Regis  and  Kathie  Lee"  and  she  was  very 
intelligent  and  strong.  Sometimes,  we  as  fans  think  bad  things  and  judge 
before  we  know.  I have  done  that  too,  myself.  So  to  all  the  wrestlers  good 
or  bad,  thank  you  for  all  you  do  for  us  fans.  Until  next  time,  take  care  of 
yourself  and  each  other. 

Third  Order  fans  are  very  proud  of  their  involvement  in  the  sports 
entertainment  community  and  many  have  pioneered  the  development  of  the  Internet 
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community.  Some  Third  Order  fans,  however,  tend  to  overstate  their  “knowledge”  of 
the  business  as  well  as  their  importance  to  the  sports  entertainment  community.  This 
arrogance  is  resented  by  more  knowledgeable  fans  and  by  less  knowledgeable  fans 
whom  Third  Order  fans  often  denigrate  as  marks.  To  many  third  order  fans, 
demonstrating  their  “knowledge”  about  the  genre  has  become  more  important  than 
enjoying  it. 

Fourth  Order 

Fourth  Order  fans  have  an  intricate  understanding  of  the  business  and  its 
history.  They  understand  the  psychology  of  matches  as  well  as  dramas,  and  often, 
their  discussions  about  sports  entertainment  will  revolve  around  these  psychologies. 
They  may  write  for  magazines  or  newsletters,  and  often  know  people  involved  in  the 
business.  Although  more  and  more  Fourth  Order  fans  are  becoming  involved  in  the 
Internet  community,  many  remain  skeptical  about  its  content. 

Many  Fourth  Order  fans  have  been  following  the  genre  for  decades.  While 
most  understand  the  audience’s  role  at  live  performances  and  relish  in  the  opportunity 
to  yell  at  incompetent  referees  and  Jeer  lecherous  villains,  some  will  cheer  the  villains 
in  order  to  anger  marks  or  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  performance.  Some 
“purists”  are  a bit  taken  aback  by  all  the  gimmickry  that  is  characteristic  of  today’s 
sports  entertainment  productions,  and  long  for  the  days  of  professional  wrestling 
rather  than  sports  entertainment.  However,  they  also  realize  that  professional 
wrestling  and  sports  entertainment  have  always  been,  first  and  foremost,  about 
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making  money.  Thus,  while  they  may  not  enjoy  the  current  spectacle  as  much  as  they 
used  to,  they  understand  why  and  how  it  has  changed. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  orders  described  above  are  theoretical 
constructs  that  are  designed  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  sports  entertainment 
community.  No  matter  what  order  or  orders  an  individual  fan  may  fall  into,  what  he 
or  she  draws  from  attending  shows  and  participating  in  the  community,  and  how  he  or 
she  feels  about  other  members  of  the  community  will  be  based  upon  his  or  her  life 
experiences. 

Sports  entertainment  is  a ritual  that  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
rather  than  the  intellect.  Accordingly,  what  individual  fans  draw  from  the 
performances,  and  why  and  how  they  participate  in  the  community  while  rooted  in 
the  social,  is  felt  on  a personal  level.  Thus,  if  one  wants  to  gain  a fuller  understanding 
of  sports  entertainment  fans,  one  most  listen  to  the  fans  themselves. 

Profiles 

In  general,  sports  entertainment  fans  are  eager  to  express  their  views  on  the 
genre.  This  eagerness  is  in  part  a response  to  the  endless  criticism  that  sports 
entertainment  fans  must  endure  from  the  genre’s  critics,  a belief  that  “outsiders”  do 
not  understand  the  genre  or  its  fans,  and  a desire  to  demonstrate  their  “knowledge.” 
Five  different  fans’  views  on  the  current  state  of  sports  entertainment  and  the  sports 
entertainment  community  are  presented  below. 
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Glenn 


Glenn  is  a thirteen-year-old  fan  from  Wisconsin  who  has  been  watching  sports 
entertainment  for  several  years.  He  has  never  been  to  a live  show,  but  regularly 
watches  television  shows  and  follows  the  genre  on  the  Internet.  After  reading  one  of 
his  columns  on  an  Internet  wresting  site,  I contacted  Glenn  to  see  if  he  would  be 
interested  in  sharing  his  views  about  sports  entertainment.  Glenn  was  more  than 
eager  to  answer  my  questions  and  we  began  corresponding  via  e-mail.  I began  by 
asking  Glenn  how  he  came  to  be  involved  in  the  Internet  wrestling  community. 

At  first,  when  I got  the  Internet  it  was  no  big  thing.  But  then,  I had 
two  phone  lines  installed  and  was  on  there  almost  18  hours  a day!!!  I was 
obsessed!!  I realized  that  the  Internet  was  a big  source  for  wrestling. 

Before  I got  the  Internet,  I was  a HUGE  mark.  I believed  that  wrestling 
was  real.  Then,  I got  the  Internet  and  began  to  realize  that  it  actually  was 
fake.  I wasn't  crushed,  but  now,  1 had  the  knowledge.  I came  across  the 
Internet  Wrestling  Zone,  which  seemed  like  a great  place  to  get  involved 
in  wrestling.  I asked  Zoran,  the  owner  of  IWZ,  if  1 could  become  "part  of 
the  team."  He  gladly  accepted  and  welcomed  me  aboard.  I became  a 
columnist,  but  this  was  my  very  first  writing  experience,  so  1 was  really 
bad  and  got  a lot  of  hate  mail  (suppose  you  could  say  1 was  a HEEL 
writer,  eh?).  I realized  I was  really  bad  and  disappeared  into  the  shadows 
about  3 weeks  before  WrestleMania  14.  I returned  to  IWZ  more  than  4 
months  later. . . Well,  I returned  as  a columnist  once  again,  but  about  a 
month  into  it,  I realized  why  there  was  an  ANTI-IWZ  [web  site]. 

Because,  Zoran  was  a jerk,  and  he  and  his  Ken  Doll  Sushi -X  (the  head 
writer  and  Administrator)  ran  the  place  like  it  was  a jungle!  I wrote  my 
last  column  that  showed  my  hatred  for  IWZ,  but  of  course,  Zoran  didn’t 
post  it.  Instead,  he  just  took  my  name  off  the  Columns  list.  Well,  about  6 
months  after  that,  I began  writing  for  wrestlesite.com  under 
D. O. A. (D. Orwell  Allen.  Ha,  the  name  was  as  bad  as  my  IWZ  column!).  I 
only  got  to  write  one  thing,  an  intro  to  myself  Then,  I had  to  stop  writing 
because  it  was  interfering  in  my  personal  life.  I've  got  too  much  to  do 
already.'^ 
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Despite  the  personal  attacks  and  less  than  harmonious  relationship  with  the 
Internet  Wrestling  Zone,  Glenn  appreciates  what  the  Internet  has  done  for  sports 
entertainment  fans. 

The  Internet  is  a fascinating  place. . .The  Internet  has  opened 
people  to  a whole  new  world  of  wrestling.  You  see,  back  in  the  late  70's 
and  80's,  wrestling  was  only  on  TV  at  least  2 or  3 times  a month,  and 
people  hardly  knew  what  was  going  on.  Now  that  we  have  the  Internet, 
we  know  what’s  going  on  24  hours  a day.'^ 

Glenn  noted  that  the  Internet  has  also  had  a role  in  increasing  sports 

entertainment’s  popularity.  However,  when  I asked  Glerm  why  sports  entertainment 

is  so  popular  today,  he  emphasized  the  storylines  and  the  action: 

Wrestling  has  skyrocketed  on  TV!!!  What's  the  cause?  Stone  Cold  Steve 

Austin  and  Vince  McMahon.  At  first,  [you]  thought  I was  going  to  say 

WCW  because  that  picked  up  the  World  Wrestling  Federation's  pieces. 

When  WCW  came,  it  did  spark  ratings.  But,  when  the  WWF  saw  what  it 

does,  Vince  McMahon  got  an  idea  in  his  head.  "Hey,  what  if  we  turn  up 

the  heat?"  And,  at  WrestleMania  13  Attitude  was  bom.  Bret  Hart  busted 

open  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin,  and  Austin  refused  to  quit.  Personally,  I 

thought  that  was  amazing.  From  then  on,  Steve  Austin  revolutionized  the 

sport  by  standing  up  for  himself  And,  Vince  McMahon  was  behind  it; 

kind  of  like  hiring  a sniper  to  take  out  yourself  Well,  from  then  on,  Vince 

McMahon  carried  the  sport  of  wrestling  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

People  are  also  attracted  to  pro  wrestling  more  than  ever  now 

because  it’s  bloody,  perverted,  and  a place  to  find  Real  Fake  Action.  Let 

me  explain  number  3.  Someone -watches  Le  Femme  Nikita.  They  know 

it’s  fake,  and  it  is  just  a show.  No  one  can  get  hurt.  But  Wrestling! 

Wrestling  is  a different  story.  It’s  fake,  but  it’s  real  action.  In  usual  tv 

shows,  people  go  "Hmm  good  thing  that’s  fake,"  but  in  wrestling,  people 

go  "Holy  crap!  I can't  believe  they  would  do  this  stuff  for  money  and 

ratings!  It’s  fake,  but  still! ! Geez! !"  The  rise  in  ratings  is  because  of  the 

action.  I’m  glad  to  see  that  McMahon  screwed  his  head  on  straight. 

Hopefully,  he  will  pass  the  World  Wrestling  Federation  onto  his  kin, 

20 

Shane,  soon. 
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While  Glenn’s  answer  clearly  reflects  his  personal  interpretation  of  sports 
entertainment  and  its  past,  he  understands  that  sports  entertainment  is  a performance, 
that  characters  have  symbolic  value,  and  that,  above  all  else,  sports  entertainment  is  a 
business.  Although  he  feels  that  sports  entertainment  celebrates  violence,  he  feels 
that  society  is  much  more  violent  than  sports  entertainment  shows.  His  final  sentence 
is  reflective  of  the  personal  attachment  to  the  genre  that  many  fans  feel  and  express. 

Although  Glenn  enjoys  watching  the  shows,  he  wishes  there  were  more 
wrestling  and  less  sexual  innuendo  and  violence.  However,  he  resigns  himself  to  the 
fact  that  sports  entertainment’s  content  is  designed  to  gamer  ratings. 

Now,  this  sport  is  filled  with  sex  and  too  much  violence.  When  I 
see  women  in  the  ring,  I think,  geez,  not  again,  because  they  don't  wrestle. 
They  show  off  their  bodies  to  the  crowd!  A crowd  that  is  composed  of  a 
lot  of  children.  But,  IT  GETS  RATINGS.  THERE  IS  A GOOD  SIDE 
AND  A DOWNSIDE  TO  EVERYTHING! ! ! Wrestling  is  both  good  and 
bad.  I love  watching  wrestling,  but  it  needs  to  tone  down  a bit.^' 

Since  Glenn  is  not  too  enthralled  with  the  racy  nature  of  sports  entertainment, 

I wondered  whether  he  felt  there  were  any  heroes  left  in  the  genre. 

Well,  in  everybody's  heart,  Mick  Foley  is  a true  hero  because  he 
dedicates  his  time  and  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  fans  and  ratings!  So, 
check-mark  Foley  as  a hero.  The  next  hero  for  people  is  Stone  Cold  Steve 
Austin  because  he  stands  alone,  stands  up  for  himself,  and  crosses  the 
boss,  who  of  course  bosses  him  around. 

My  personal  hero  is  Mick  Foley.  I also  like  A1  Snow  because  he 
doesn't  care  whether  he  wins  or  loses  as  long  as  he  gets  a match.  I like  Ric 
Flair  because  he  is  doing  this  at  such  an  old  age,  but  he  is  way  past  his 
prime  so  he  really  should  quit  before  he  falls  apart  in  the  ring.  Terry 
Funk,  because  he  is  like  Mick  Foley,  sacrificing  his  life  for  fans. . . and 
Brett  Hart-nuff  said.  He  is  the  excellence  of  execution  and  is  a great 
technical  wrestler.^^ 
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Glenn’s  choice  of  heroes  illustrates  the  multiple  levels  upon  which  sports 
entertainment  connects  with  its  audience.  Foley,  Flair,  and  Funk  are  admired  for  their 
work  ethic.  Snow  is  admired  for  his  competitive  spirit.  Austin  is  admired  for  his 
dramatic  role,  and  Hart  is  admired  for  his  technical  skill.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that 
despite  all  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  genre,  and  the  claim  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
“good  guys,”  Glenn’s  heroes  embody  traditional  American  values:  work  ethic, 
competitive  spirit,  success  based  upon  skill  and  ability  rather  than  inheritance,  and 
standing  up  for  oneself  Even  though  he  is  only  thirteen  years  old,  Glenn  is  able  to 
sort  through  many  of  the  complexities  of  sports  entertainment  and  evaluate  the  shows 
and  superstars  based  upon  his  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 

Peter 

Peter  is  a nineteen  year  old  fan  from  Massachusetts  who  considers  himself 
obsessed  with  the  genre.  Peter  has  been  a fan  of  sports  entertainment  for  as  long  as 
he  can  remember,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Internet  wrestling  community.  I 
was  a frequent  visitor  to  his  web  site,  Wrestlenet.com,  and  I asked  Peter  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  share  his  thoughts  on  the  current  state  of  sports  entertainment  with  me. 
Peter  was  more  than  happy  to  speak  with  me,  and  we  began  to  correspond  by 
telephone  and  e-mail. 

Peter  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  sports  entertainment  to  the  Internet.  In 
June  1995,  he  started  an  online  daily  newsletter  that  had  thirty  subscribers.  By 
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December  1996,  the  newsletter  had  more  than  eight  thousand  subscribers.  The 
number  of  subscribers,  however,  put  a great  deal  of  strain  on  Peter’s  computer  system 
as  well  as  his  time.  (It  could  take  up  to  two  hours  just  to  mail  out  the  newsletter.)  So, 
Peter  decided  to  abandon  the  newsletter  in  favor  of  a newsboard  web  site.  Instead  of 
writing  a newsletter  and  sending  it  to  subscribers,  Peter  created  a web  site,  called 
News  Central,  where  he  and  others  would  post  news  articles.  Anyone  who  wanted 
information  about  the  current  happenings  in  sports  entertainment  could  visit  the  site 
and  read  the  articles.  Peter’s  newsboard  concept  became  very  popular,  and  soon 
thereafter,  newsboards  were  popping  up  all  over  the  Internet.  Although  Peter  is  proud 
to  have  come  up  with  the  idea,  as  he  demonstrates  in  the  following  e-mail,  he  believes 
that  it  ultimately  hurt  the  quality  of  the  news  that  was  being  presented  on  the  Internet. 

About  6 months  later  [after  he  introduced  the  newsboard]  there 
were  now  about  20  newsboards,  about  10  or  more  calling  themselves 
News  Central.  And,  that  is  how  the  news  board  killed  wrestling  news  on 
the  Internet.  Now  anyone  could  have  a news  board.  And,  most  of  the 
readers  only  cared  about  how  many  posts  a day  and  such,  not  accuracy. 

These  were  kids  jumping  in  with  no  background.  Sure,  I did  that  way 
back  in  the  mid-nineties,  but  since  I was  the  first  of  my  kind,  I developed 
sources  fast.^^ 

Soon,  other  sites  were  buying  off  his  reporters  and  stealing  (not  citing)  his 
news  reports.  This  experience  left  him  with  conflicting  feelings  about  the  Internet 
community.  While  he  appreciates  the  opportunity  it  gives  him  and  others  to  be 
involved  in  something  they  enjoy  so  much,  its  open  and  uncontrolled  nature  leads  to  a 
lot  of  misinformation  being  propagated  as  the  truth. 
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Many  marks  go  online  and  read  insider  terms  and  such  and  all  of  a 
sudden  think  they  are  smart.  Most  of  them  are  still  classic  marks,  with 
some  of  them  being  smartmarks,  which  are  worse  because  they  are  still 
marks,  but  they  think  they  know  almost  everything.^'' 

Peter  has  taken  some  time  off  from  working  on  his  site,  but  aims  to  bring  it 
back  in  a new  and  revised  format.  He  says  his  goal  is  “ to  provide  fans  with  news  that 
is  reliable,  well  written,  and  updated  frequently.  We  don’t  want  to  have  little  kids 
posting  the  news.”  He  is  serious  about  providing  a quality  product  for  his  visitors  and 
often  wishes  that  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  his  English  and  writing  skills  in 
school. 

Peter  is  drawn  to  sports  entertainment  because  of  the  “classic  fight  between 
good  and  evil,  and  the  drama.”  When  I asked  why  he  thought  sports  entertainment 
was  so  popular  today,  he  noted  the  realistic  nature  of  the  dramas  in  the  following  e- 
mail. 


Wrestling  is  popular  because  it’s  not  as  cartoonish.  It’s  more 
realistic.  It  features  race  issues,  soirees,  references  to  sex  and  such.  People 
before  were  afraid  to  admit  they  were  fans  of  wrestling  because  of  its 
cartoonish  nature,  but  now,  it’s  something  that  can  be  talked  about.  It’s  an 
“in”  thing.^^ 

Because  Peter  is  so  interested  in  the  behind-the-scenes  activities  of  the 
companies  and  superstars,  he  often  relates  to  the  superstars  based  upon  his  conception 
of  their  real  life  personalities  rather  than  their  dramatic  roles.  When  I asked  him  to 
name  a few  superstars  who  could  be  considered  heroes,  he  hesitated,  made  a few 
comments  about  the  uglier  aspects  of  the  business,  and  wrote  that  he  was  not  really 
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sure  if  there  were  any  heroes.  His  comments  about  Hulk  Hogan,  whom  he  does  not 
hold  in  very  high  regard,  illustrate  his  feelings. 

I don't  have  much  to  say  about  wrestling  heroes  because  I report  on 
the  stuff  that  makes  the  heroes  into  normal  people,  or  maybe  even  worse, 
not  so  nice  normal  people.  I do  have  one  comment,  though,  because  a long 
time  ago  as  a kid,  I remember  watching  wrestling.  And,  there  was  a part 
where  Hulk  Hogan  got  squashed  by  Earthquake.  Earthquake  kept  giving 
him  his  finisher  on  the  floor  and  they  showed  kids  in  the  audience  crying 
as  this  happened,  like  their  hero  was  just  killed.  I don't  know  if  any  of 
them  were  plants  or  whatever,  but  that  moment  has  stayed  in  my  mind 
ever  since.  Every  time  I think  of  the  evil  con  man  that  Hulk  Hogan  really 
is,  that  still  comes  up  in  my  mind.  Hulk  Hogan  was  built  as  a hero. 

Despite  his  experiences  on  the  Internet  and  his  negative  perceptions  of  the  business, 

Peter  remains  a fan  of  the  genre  and  hopes  to  work  in  the  industry  one  day. 

Stef 


Stef  is  a twenty- four  year  old  respiratory  therapist  from  Texas.  She  was 
introduced  to  wrestling  as  a child  and  started  watching  it  again  about  a year  ago.  Stef 
heard  through  a friend  that  I was  doing  research  on  sports  entertainment  fans  and 
contacted  me  to  let  me  know  that  she  would  be  willing  to  answer  any  questions 
should  I want  to  query  her  about  the  genre.  I took  her  up  on  her  offer,  and  began  by 
asking  what  attracted  her  to  sports  entertainment. 

Stef  told  me  that  she  enjoys  the  excitement,  the  humor,  the  selling  of  moves, 
and  the  fact  that  women  are  now  involved  in  the  dramas.  Since  Steph  mentioned  that 
women  play  a large  role  in  her  interest  in  the  genre,  I asked  her  how  she  felt  about 
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how  women  are  portrayed  in  sports  entertainment.  She  e-mailed  me  the  following 
response: 


I think  it  is  GREAT  to  have  a role  model  such  as  Chyna  involved 
in  wrestling.  She  is  proof  that  women  can  do  anything  they  set  their  hearts 
on!  Also  women  such  as  Ivory,  Tori,  and  Jackie  [women  who  wrestle]  are 
very  positive.  As  for  the  others  such  as  Debra  and  the  Nitro  Girls  [women 
who  are  exploited  for  their  sexuality],  it  doesn't  bother  me  because  these 
women  have  chosen  their  own  paths,  and  I don't  judge  them  for  that.^^ 

Like  many  other  female  fans,  Stef  views  Chyna  as  a role  model.  Chyna 

occasionally  competes  against  males  and  never  backs  down  from  them.  However, 

Chyna  has  undergone  reconstructive  cosmetic  surgery  to  enhance  her  appearance.  I 

asked  Stef  whether  the  surgery  had  any  impact  on  her  feelings  towards  Chyna.  She 

answered  with  the  following  e-mail: 

Well,  I personally  thought  Chyna  was  attractive  before  her 

surgeries,  and  while  I don't  really  like  the  idea  of  her  trying  to  conform  to 

a more  popular  standard  of  beauty,  it's  really  her  choice.  I still  respect  her 

for  the  dedication  she's  made  to  her  bodybuilding  and  her  strength  of  will 

to  make  it  in  a man's  game.  As  long  as  she's  happy  with  her  appearance 

now,  then  I'm  happy  for  her.  As  a woman,  I don't  think  I've  ignored  her 

changes.  I've  just  accepted  them  as  her  right.  I would  still  have  to  say  she's 

a better  role  model  for  young  girls  and  women  than  any  other  woman 

* 28 

associated  with  professional  wrestling. 

Stef,  like  Glenn,  admires  superstars  for  their  dramatic  personas,  technical 
skills  and  real  life  personalities.  In  this  e-mail,  she  listed  several  superstars  among 
her  favorites. 


My  all-time  favorite  is  Sean  Waltman  (aka  1-2-3  Kid,  Syxx, 

XPac).  I started  watching  him  as  a kid  with  my  grandmother,  and  I've  tried 
to  keep  track  of  his  career  ever  since.  He's  exciting  and  very  daring.  I also 
like  HHH  and  The  Rock  because  they  make  me  laugh,  ditto  for  Shane— 
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though  he's  not  a wrestler.  I'm  a big  fan  of  D'Lo  Brown,  and  I expect  he'll 
get  a HUGE  push  very  soon.  I like  Kane  and  [UnderJTaker  because  they're 
very  graceful  for  such  large  men.  It  really  impresses  me  when  they  walk 
the  ropes.  I've  been  a fan  of  Vince  since  I was  a kid,  and  even  though  he's 
gone  back  and  forth  with  the  heel  turns.  I've  always  stayed  loyal  to  him. 

Lately,  I've  developed  a bit  of  a following  for  Ken  Shamrock  because  he's 
so  technically  skilled.  And  of  course  I LOVE  Mick  Foley,  he's  one  of  the 

29 

most  dedicated  guys  in  the  business! 

Stef  views  sports  entertainment  as  an  escape  from  the  pressures  and  drudgery 
of  everyday  life.  She  also  believes  that  part  of  its  popularity  is  due  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  superstars.  When  asked  why  sports  entertainment  is  so  popular, 
she  replied  via  e-mail: 

Because,  it's  an  escape  from  the  stress  and  pressure  of  work, 
school,  etc.  It's  a fantasy  that  gives  you  the  rush  of  adrenaline  that  you 
don't  get  in  day-to-day  life;  or  if  you  do,  it  takes  you  out  of  your  events 
and  into  the  lives  of  others.  Besides  those  things,  these  men  and  women 
are  absolutely  beautiful!  Who  wouldn't  want  to  watch  them?!^° 

Stef  was  quick  to  defend  the  content  of  sports  entertainment  shows,  noting 

that  the  shows  are  directed  at  an  older  audience  and  that  parents  should  be  responsible 

for  monitoring  what  their  children  watch.  She  believes  that  sports  entertainment  is 

unfairly  targeted  as  a scapegoat  for  many  of  society’s  ills. 

I think  people  are  looking  for  any  excuse  to  blame  the  world's 
problems  on  one  person  or  company.  Parents  especially  seem  upset  with 
the  recent  changes  in  wrestling.  In  my  opinion,  these  people  shouldn't  be 
letting  television  babysit  for  them  in  the  first  place!  All  shows  are  clearly 
rated  and  Raw  and  Nitro  are  shown  fairly  late  at  night.  Clearly  these 
programs  are  intended  for  adults.^’ 

Stef  spends  a total  of  about  twelve  hours  per  week  watching  shows,  scanning 
the  Internet  and  contributing  to  a web  site.  Jokingly,  she  told  me  that  perhaps  it  takes 
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up  too  much  of  her  time.  She  is  happy  that  she  started  following  sports  entertainment 
again,  and  she  hopes  to  continue  enjoying  the  shows  and  participating  in  the 
community. 

James 

James  is  a twenty-eight  year  old  engineer  who  lives  and  works  in  Seoul,  South 
Korea.  James  is  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Muse  Awakening  Newsletter  (M.A.N.). 
Currently,  M.A.N.  is  published  two  or  three  times  per  week.  The  newsletter  contains 
reports  that  cover  the  major  happenings  in  the  sports  entertainment  world,  as  well  as 
opinion  columns  on  everything  from  current  storylines  to  critiques  of  superstars’ 
performances.  All  of  our  communications  took  place  over  the  Internet. 

James  began  to  follow  sports  entertainment  after  watching  a match  between 
Hulk  Hogan  and  The  Ultimate  Warrior  in  1990.  Before  watching  this  match,  James 
had  a negative  perception  of  the  genre.  While  James  enjoyed  the  action  of  this  match, 
he  was  more  impressed  by  the  way  these  superstars  were  able  to  control  the  crowd. 
According  to  James,  this  match  opened  his  eyes  to  the  complexities  of  the 
performances  and  made  him  realize  why  sports  entertainment  was  so  popular  among 
adults  as  well  as  children. 

James  began  visiting  sports  entertainment  related  web  sites  in  the  summer  of 
1997.  Often,  James  visited  the  WICN  News  Board,  and  soon  became  a reporter  and 
web  master  for  the  site.  In  March  of  1998,  James  and  a few  friends  whom  he  had  met 
on  the  Internet  were  discussing  sports  entertainment  on  WWF.com.  They  reasoned 
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that  with  their  expertise  and  energy,  they  could  “benefit  other  Internet  fans  and  at  the 

'I'y 

same  time  have  some  fun”  by  starting  their  own  newsletter.  A few  weeks  later, 
M.A.N.  was  bom.  Today,  it  has  nearly  seven  thousand  subscribers. 

Since  James  spends  so  much  time  covering  sports  entertainment  (ten  to  fifteen 
hours  per  week)  I wondered  whether  his  views  regarding  superstars  were  similar  to 
Peter’s.  I asked  James  whether  he  thought  fans’  reactions  to  superstars  were 
influenced  by  their  everyday  (non-dramatic)  personalities.  James’  position  differed 
from  Peter’s. 


Not  really.  Unlike  other  sports  stars,  pro  wrestlers  try  to  stay  in 
character  even  when  they're  not  in  the  ring.  It's  really  hard  to  figure  out 
what  the  person  is  like  in  real  life,  and  therefore  fans  aren't  really  affected 
by  the  performers’  real  life,  unlike  in  other  sports.^^ 

James  believes  that  the  superstars  are  the  primary  reason  why  sports 

entertainment  is  so  popular.  He  admires  their  acting  and  athletic  talents  and  feels  that 

today’s  product  is  much  different  and  much  more  entertaining  than  it  used  to  be. 

It  [sports  entertainment]  has  everything.  It  has  high-risk 
maneuvers,  phenomenal  athletes,  and  great  storylines  that  make  you  tune 
in  to  the  show  next  week.  Today's  superstars  of  professional  wrestling  are 
not  only  well-trained  athletes,  but  also  great  entertainers.  They  have  great 
looks,  charisma,  and  many  of  them  have  great  acting  abilities.  This  is 
what  makes  today's  pro  wrestling  much  more  popular  than  back  in  the 
days  when  it  was  nothing  but  a brawl  of  huge  men.^‘* 

When  it  comes  to  storylines,  James  feels  that  they  must  be  relevant  to  people’s 
lives  in  order  to  succeed.  He  has  particularly  enjoyed  the  Austin/McMahon  feud  both 
for  its  entertainment  value  and  its  social  relevance.  He  believes  that  many  people 
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have  legitimate  reasons  to  dislike  their  boss,  as  Austin  dislikes  McMahon.  In 
contrast,  he  mentions  the  U.S.A.  versus  Canada  feud  that  the  WWF  tried  to  instigate 
in  1997  as  one  of  the  worst  storylines  he  can  remember.  James  feels  that  the  storyline 
failed  because  neither  he  nor  any  American  had  any  real  reason  to  dislike  Canadians. 

James  continues  to  enjoy  his  work  with  M.A.N.  and  is  grateful  for  all  the 
friends  he  has  made  through  his  involvement  with  the  Internet  community.  He  does 
not  expect  the  WWF  to  come  to  South  Korea  anytime  soon,  so  he  will  continue  to 
enjoy  sports  entertainment  from  afar. 

Paul 

Paul  is  a thirty  three  year-old  lecturer  in  Radio  and  Television  at  Sam  Houston 
State  University  who  I met  at  the  1999  Southwest/Texas  Popular  Culture  Association 
Meetings.  Shortly  after  the  meetings,  Paul  and  I began  exchanging  e-mails  on  issues 
related  to  the  sports  entertainment  industry. 

Paul  started  watching  professional  wrestling  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old. 
He  quickly  became  hooked  on  Georgia  Championship  Wrestling  and  has  been  an 
avid  follower  of  the  genre  ever  since.  While  working  on  his  Master’s  Degree  at 
Syracuse  University,  Paul  and  a friend  of  his,  David,  decided  to  start  a newsletter  that 
would  address  some  of  the  more  serious  issues  that  shaped  the  professional  wrestling 
business.  In  1990,  Paul  and  David  published  their  first  issue  of  Wrestling 
Perspective.  In  the  ten  years  since.  Wrestling  Perspective  has  featured  interviews  with 
some  of  the  more  prominent  figures  in  professional  wrestling  such  as  Lou  Thesz  and 
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Bruno  Sammartino.  It  has  also  featured  articles  addressing  some  of  the  more 
unpleasant  aspects  that  have  been  a part  of  the  business  such  as  racism,  sexism  and 
steroid  abuse. 

Paul  and  David  consider  themselves  “purists”;  they  prefer  professional 
wrestling  to  sports  entertainment,  and  admit  that  part  of  their  goal  in  starting  the 
newsletter  was  to  give  a voice  to  those  who  were  not  enamored  with  the  direction  that 
the  WWF  had  taken  professional  wrestling  during  the  nineteen  eighties.  Over  time, 
however,  their  mission  has  changed,  and  they  now  view  documenting  professional 
wrestling’s  past  as  one  of  the  newsletter’s  primary  missions. 

I should  point  out  a mission  that  developed  over  time,  particularly 
as  we  started  doing  interviews  and  as  the  Phantom  (Ed  Garea)  became  a 
regular  contributor.  That  mission  is  to  document  the  history  of  the  sport. 

The  Phantom  does  it  in  his  columns  about  various  wrestlers  and  events  in 
the  past.  We  do  it  in  our  interviews  with  various  wrestlers.  Wrestling's 
history  is  so  vague  and  so  oral  in  nature  that  someone  needs  to  document 
it.  One  or  two  issues  of  Wrestling  Perspective  do  not  create  a great 
documentation  of  history  (though  some  issues  have  great  information). 

But,  if  you  take  what  we've  published  since  1990,  there  is  [a  lot  of]  pro 
wrestling  history  documented  in  Wrestling  Perspective  and  only  in 
Wrestling  Perspective.  In  essence,  we  are  creating  our  own  history  book, 
with  a new  chapter  every  issue.  I think  the  importance  of  Wrestling 
Perspective  will  grow  in  years  to  come  when  people  seek  out  more 
wrestling  history  and  see  what  WP  has  done  in  terms  of  documenting  the 
stories  surrounding  the  people  that  influenced  the  game.^^ 

Wrestling  Perspective  is  a labor  of  love  for  Paul,  David,  Ed  and  the  other 

contributors  to  the  newsletter.  It  has  a circulation  of  around  one  hundred  and 

seventy- five,  is  published  from  six  to  eight  times  a year,  and  costs  $1.50  per  issue. 

As  Paul  and  David  have  moved  on  with  their  lives,  family  and  professional 
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responsibilities  have  taken  up  much  of  the  time  that  they  had  previously  devoted  to 
professional  wrestling.  However,  they  still  enjoy  interviewing  key  players  in  the 
business,  providing  intelligent  satire,  and  documenting  professional  wrestling’s  past. 
They  plan  on  publishing  Wrestling  Perspective  for  many  more  years. 

Paul  is  not  quite  sure  what  first  attracted  him  to  the  genre,  but  remembers  that 
shortly  after  he  started  watching,  he  was  drawn  to  the  personalities,  the  campiness  of 
it,  and  its  rebellious  nature.  He  believes  that  sports  entertainment  is  popular  today  for 
a variety  of  reasons. 

It’s  a harmless  way  to  rebel.  It  looks  cool.  It’s  fun.  It’s  well 
marketed,  and  it  rarely  gets  stale.  A sporting  event  can't  promise 
entertainment,  and  26  weeks  a year,  an  entertainment  show  is  in  reruns. 

I’ve  always  called  pro  wrestling  Shakespeare  for  sports  fans.  Given  all  the 
soliloquies  these  days,  I may  be  right.^^ 

Although  Paul  is  happy  that  more  and  more  people  are  enjoying  sports 
entertainment  shows,  he  is  not  enamored  of  the  smartmarks  who  believe  that 
professional  wrestling  began  in  the  mid-nineties.  I asked  Paul  what  he  thought  about 
the  new  breed  of  fan  who  has  little  or  no  appreciation  for  professional  wrestling’s 
past. 


They're  no  better  than  basketball  fans  who  can't  tell  you  what  the 
ABA  was  or  who  Wilt  Chamberlain  was.  Wrestling,  like  most  sports,  has 
a wonderfully  rich  history  and  it  is  important  to  understand  its  history  to 
understand  where  we  are  now.^’ 
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While  Paul  is  far  from  enthralled  with  fans  who  have  little  appreciation  for 
professional  wrestling’s  past,  he  is  truly  angered  by  those  within  the  business  who 
care  little  about  their  predecessors. 

Worse  than  the  fans  that  don't  care  are  the  wrestlers  who  don't  give 
a damn  about  Bruno  Sammartino,  Lou  Thesz,  etc.  Like  their  baseball, 
basketball,  and  football  counterparts  who  think  history  began  in  1996,  they 
are  a disgrace.  These  men  sacrificed  their  bodies,  and  in  some  cases,  their 
lives  for  the  sport.  To  show  no  appreciation  for  that,  and  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  those  men  are  the  reason  the  young  lions  have  their  jobs 
today  is  not  only  ignorant,  it  demonstrates  little  class  and  is  worthy  of 

-JQ 

nothing  but  disdain. 

Paul’s  sentiment  is  reflective  of  the  feelings  that  many  long-time  fans  of  the 
genre  share  and  stems  from  the  struggles  of  the  audience  and  the  denigration  that  both 
wrestlers  and  fans  have  suffered  through  over  the  years.  Professional  wrestling  has 
always  served  as  a haven  for  those  who  feel  alienated  by  “mainstream”  American 
society.  It  has  provided  an  arena  where  the  alienated  could  celebrate  their  own, 
where  their  hard  work  and  lifestyle  could  be  seen  to  pay  dividends.  Many  men  who 
performed  for  these  audiences  worked  very  hard,  sacrificed  their  bodies,  and  shared 
with  the  fans  the  ignominy  of  being  associated  with  professional  wrestling.  So,  just 
as  many  long-time  fans  feel  that  they  have  worked  hard  and  helped  make  it  possible 
for  today’s  young  people  to  enjoy  the  many  comforts  of  contemporary  American 
society,  so  too  do  these  fans  feel  that  past  professional  wrestlers  have  made  it  possible 
for  today’s  superstars  to  enjoy  the  large  salaries  and  celebrity  that  come  with  being  a 


major  superstar. 
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Although  Paul  waxes  romantic  about  a return  to  his  childhood  days  of  “old- 
style”  Georgia  Championship  Wrestling,  he  still  considers  himself  a fan  of  the 
contemporary  product.  He  enjoys  the  satirical  nature  of  the  productions  and 
appreciates  the  complexity  of  the  characters  and  story  lines.  His  reflections  on  the 
Godfather,  a superstar  who  portrays  a pimp  and  is  usually  positioned  as  a babyface, 
illustrate  his  and  many  other  fans’  conflicting  thoughts  about  sports  entertainment’s 
current  content. 

Every  time  I see  the  Godfather,  I crack  up.  It's  a great  parody  of 
the  blaxploitation  movies,  etc.  I think  pimps  are  evil  people,  obviously. 

But,  the  Godfather  is  obviously  just  a fun  character  designed  to  make  you 
laugh.  People  like  Bill  Bennett  might  say  it's  the  end  of  the  world  when 
we  cheer  a pimp,  but  I think  it's  something  different.  More  like,  we're 
laughing  at  something  that:  1)  we  don't  feel  comfortable  laughing  at  in  real 
life  (much  like  we  tell  jokes  at  wakes,  just  to  cover  up  emotions).  2) 

There's  that  deviant  side  to  all  of  us  that  wants  to  do  the  things  we  can't  do. 
Maybe,  we  really  don't  WANT  to  do  it,  but  we  fantasize  about  it.  So,  we 
live  vicariously  through  these  characters,  or  3)  maybe  it's  just  funny.^^ 

Paul’s  thoughts  on  the  Godfather  echo  those  of  many  other  sports 

entertainment  fans.  Because  the  Godfather  is  positioned  as  a babyface,  Paul  and 

other  fans  feel  comfortable  laughing  at  something  they  could  not  normally  laugh  at, 

or  living  vicariously  through  a character  they  could  never  be  in  real  life.  When  I 

asked  Paul  if  he  would  still  view  the  Godfather  in  the  same  light  if  the  Godfather 

were  positioned  as  a heel,  he  said  that  he  would  no  longer  feel  comfortable  laughing 

at  or  cheering  for  the  Godfather.  He  did  mention,  though,  that  as  a self-described 
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“hardcore”  fan,  he  might  be  inclined  to  root  for  the  Godfather  just  to  “piss  off’  the 
marks. 

Paul  enjoys  analyzing  the  business  and  researching  the  genre’s  past.  During 
his  tenure  at  Wrestling  Perspective,  Paul  has  been  able  to  attend  many  shows  and 
meet  many  people,  but  he  is  most  grateful  for  the  many  friends  he  has  made  through 
his  involvement  in  the  business.  As  he  noted  in  the  fiftieth  issue  of  Wrestling 
Perspective,  it  is  the  fun  side  of  professional  wrestling  along  with  the  abuse  that 
wrestling  fans  must  endure  that  serves  to  bond  wrestling  fans  and  create  a 
community.  Perhaps  this  is  best  expressed  in  his  reaction  to  the  tragic  death  of  Owen 
Hart,  who  died  during  a performance  in  May  1999.  While  the  mainstream  media  took 
the  opportunity  to  once  again  criticize  sports  entertainment’s  content,  Paul  and  other 
fans  mourned  the  loss  of  an  important  member  of  the  community.  After  watching  a 
Raw  Is  War  tribute  to  Owen  Hart,  Paul  wrote  me  that  “watching  Raw  tonight,  I had 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  I never  even  met  the  guy,  though  I saw  him  wrestle  live  on 
numerous  occasions. Paul’s  sentiments  were  echoed  by  thousands  of  fans  who 
logged  on  to  the  Internet  to  express  their  feelings  of  grief  over  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
own. 

So  while  smarts  may  denigrate  marks  and  purists  and  smartmarks  may  accuse 
each  other  of  being  unappreciative  or  behind  the  times,  the  community  as  a whole 
endures.  Brought  together  by  a love  of  the  spectacle  and  a deeply  felt  resentment 
towards  those  who  denigrate  them  for  their  choice  in  entertainment,  sports 
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entertainment  fans  form  a bond  that  reaches  across  age,  class,  ethnic,  and  gender 
boundaries. 
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CHAPTER  6 
THE  CONSPIRACY 

/ wish  I could  be  like  Stone  Cold.  Nobody  can  tell  him  what  to  do. 

He  can  do  whatever  he  wants. 

- A forty-two-year-old  African- 
American  female  financial  analyst' 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  words  and  actions  of  WWF  superstars,  it 
is  necessary  to  analyze  them  within  the  context  of  the  drama,  or  angle,  in  which 
they  are  involved.  The  following  four  chapters  present  an  angle  that  featured  an 
ongoing  conflict  between  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  and  Vince  McMahon.  The 
events  described  in  these  chapters  took  place  between  March  1998  and  March 
1999.  During  this  period,  weekly  WWF  telecasts  and  monthly  pay-per-view 
spectaculars  were  watched  by  the  author  and  analyzed  for  their  content.  The 
words  attributed  to  the  various  superstars  and  commentators  in  these  chapters 
were  taken  from  videotaped  recordings  of  these  programs.  A listing  of  the 
programs  is  provided  in  Appendix  B.  A listing  of  the  dates  of  the  pay-per-view 
spectaculars  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 

Prologue 

On  January  1 8,  1998,  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  won  the  Royal  Rumble, 
thereby  earning  a title  shot  against  WWF  World  Champion  Shawn  Michaels  at 
WrestleMania  XIV.  In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  WrestleMania  XIV,  WWF  owner 
Vince  McMahon  intimated  that  he  did  not  want  Austin  to  become  WWF  World 
Champion.  McMahon  did  not  approve  of  Austin’s  “blue-collar”  lifestyle  and 
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proclaimed  that  if  Austin  were  to  become  champion,  he  would  be  a “public 
relations  corporate  nightmare.”  When  finally  asked  if  he  wanted  Austin  to 
become  champion,  McMahon  responded  with  a resounding  “Oh,  hell,  no!” 

As  added  insurance  against  Austin  winning  the  title,  McMahon  hired 
former  heavyweight  boxing  champion  Mike  Tyson  to  be  the  “special  enforcer”  at 
ringside  during  the  title  match.  McMahon  introduced  Tyson  to  the  sports 
entertainment  audience  by  proclaiming  Tyson  to  be  “the  baddest  man  on  the 
planet.”  Austin,  taking  exception  to  that  claim,  immediately  confronted 
McMahon.  McMahon  replied  that  “baddest  man  on  the  planet”  was  only  a figure 
of  speech  and  that  he  had  not  meant  to  insult  Austin.  Austin  responded  by  giving 
McMahon  the  finger  and  proclaiming  that  gesture  to  be  a figure  of  speech  as  well. 
As  the  live  crowd  cheered  Austin  on,  an  indignant  McMahon  warned  Austin  not 
to  ruin  WrestleMania  XIV. 

On  March  29,  1998,  at  WrestleMania  XIV,  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin 
defeated  Shawn  Michaels  and  won  the  WWF  World  Championship.  Mike  Tyson 
had  proved  to  be  an  impartial  enforcer  and  actually  counted  the  pin  for  Austin 
after  the  referee  had  been  knocked  out.  Vince  McMahon’s  worst  nightmare  had 
come  true.  Austin  was  now  WWF  World  Champion.  The  drama,  however,  was 


just  beginning. 
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The  Conspiracy 

On  the  April  6,  1998  Raw  Is  War,  Vince  McMahon  came  down  to  the  ring 
to  address  the  crowd.  Amidst  a chorus  of  boos,  McMahon  introduced  the  new 
WWF  World  Champion.  He  told  the  audience  that  Austin  would  no  longer  be  a 
“beer  swilling,  trash  talking,  finger  gesturing,  blue-collar  champion.”  McMahon 
then  asked  the  audience  to  stand  up  and  applaud  the  newly  crowned  WWF 
Champion. 

Austin  entered  the  arena  wearing  a suit  and  tie  instead  of  his  trademark 
leather  vest  and  boots,  and  the  audience  booed  vociferously  as  Austin  made  his 
way  down  the  ramp  and  into  the  ring.  Television  announcer  Jim  Ross  (JR), 
picking  up  on  the  audience’s  reaction,  remarked  that  “the  corporate  makeover  is 
not  getting  a big  ovation  here.” 

Austin,  though,  had  a surprise  in  store  for  McMahon.  After  McMahon 
prevented  Austin  from  going  through  his  normal  entrance  routine  of  climbing  the 
ropes  and  acknowledging  the  fans  (this  was  not  appropriate  behavior  for  a 
champion)  Austin  ripped  off  his  suit,  hit  McMahon  below  the  belt,  and  told 
McMahon  “this  is  the  last  time  you  will  ever  see  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  in  a 
ridiculous  suit.”  With  the  audience  now  cheering  Austin’s  actions,  JR,  stressing 
Austin’s  unwillingness  to  change  his  ways  just  because  his  boss  wanted  him  to, 
yelled  out  “Rattlesnakes  (Austin’s  nickname  is  the  Texas  Rattlesnake)  don’t  make 
corporate  pets.” 
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One  week  later,  Raw  Us  War  began  with  Austin  in  the  center  of  the  ring 
calling  out  McMahon.  Austin  told  the  audience  that  he  wanted  to  straighten 
things  out  with  McMahon,  and  that  he  would  not  move  from  the  ring  until 
McMahon  came  down  and  talked  to  him.  Austin  waited  for  a few  minutes  while 
the  television  commentators  wondered  what  could  possibly  happen.  While 
waiting,  Austin  addressed  McMahon  telling  him  that  “as  WWF  Champion,  I’m 
not  going  to  have  you  telling  me  every  single  week  what  I can  and  cannot  do.” 
Austin  then  asked  a delighted  audience  if  anybody  had  a cold  beer  for  him. 

A few  minutes  later,  McMahon  and  his  associates,  former  wrestlers  Pat 
Patterson  and  Gerald  Brisco,  made  their  way  down  to  the  ring  accompanied  by  a 
host  of  security  guards  dressed  in  riot  gear.  Announcer  Michael  Cole,  playing  up 
the  obvious,  commented  that  McMahon  was  “taking  no  chances.” 

Austin  then  told  McMahon  that  he  wanted  to  know  who  his  opponent 
would  be  at  the  next  pay-per-view.  McMahon  told  Austin  that  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  yet.  This  “non-answer”  infuriated  Austin,  who  told  McMahon: 

I can  tell  that  every  time  you  set  your  little  beady  eyes  on  me, 
you  can’t  stand  anything  about  me. . .Every  time  I listen  to  you,  you 
tell  me  what  a WWF  Champion  is  supposed  to  be.  It’s  supposed  to  be 
someone  with  an  Ivy  League  education,  who  speaks  the  proper 
language  and  never  ever  uses  the  four  letter  word,  and  certainly,  it’s 
not  someone  who  uses  the  sign  language  that  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin 
uses.  You  want  someone  with  polish  and  manners,  someone  who  holds 
his  head  up  like  you  got  a silver  spoon  in  your  mouth,  but  that  just 
ain’t  me.  Sounds  to  me  like  you  want  someone  not  like  you  to  be  the 
WWF  Champion,  but  sounds  to  me  like  you  want  to  be  the  WWF 
Champion,  is  that  right? 
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McMahon,  with  a puzzled  look  on  his  face,  asked  Austin  where  he  was 
going  with  this.  Austin  responded: 

You  made  this  new  belt  (points  to  his  new  championship  belt) 
for  me  last  week,  and  you  probably  paraded  around  your  house  in  your 
pajamas  saying  to  your  wife,  “Honey,  how  do  I look  as  WWF 
Champion?”  She  probably  said,  ‘You  look  like  a jackass,’  because 
you  do. 

With  the  crowd  cheering  Austin’s  insubordination,  McMahon  gave  Austin 
and  the  audience  a look  of  disgust.  Austin  then  told  McMahon  that  he  would  put 
the  title  on  the  line  against  McMahon  that  very  night.  JR  was  incredulous. 

“What  is  he  talking  about?”  asked  JR. 

Austin  turned  to  the  crowd  and  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  see  Austin 
and  McMahon  go  at  it.  “If  you  want  to  see  Austin/McMahon,  give  me  a ‘Hell 
Yeah!”’ 

The  audience  responded  with  a resounding  “Hell  Yeah!”  Austin  then  told 
McMahon  that  he,  Austin,  could  beat  McMahon  with  one  arm  tied  behind  his 
back.  He  said  he  was  giving  McMahon  thirty  minutes  to  make  up  his  mind  or  he 
(Austin)  would  make  up  his  mind  for  him.  Austin  then  asked  the  crowd  for 
another  “Hell  Yeah!”  if  they  wanted  to  see  Austin  versus  McMahon.  The 
audience  replied  with  another  resounding  “Hell  Yeah!”  and  joined  with  Austin  as 
he  concluded  his  speech  with  his  customary  “and  that’s  the  bottom  line,  ‘cause 


Stone  Cold  said  so!” 
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JR,  expressing  his  disbelief,  exclaimed,  “Austin  has  gone  too  far!”  Then, 
alerting  the  television  audience  that  they  would  not  miss  anything,  stated  that 
“we’ll  have  cameras  covering  this  all  night  long.” 

A few  minutes  later,  McMahon,  Patterson,  Brisco,  and  Shane  McMahon 
were  seen  conversing  in  McMahon’s  temporary  arena  office.  Patterson  told 
McMahon  that  Austin  was  making  a fool  out  of  him,  and  that  he  had  to  stop  this 
tonight.  Brisco  told  McMahon  that  he  had  “broken  the  rest  of  them  [superstars]” 
and  that  he  could  break  Austin.  Shane  then  told  his  father  that  he  should  not  fight 
Austin  because  he  (Vince  McMahon)  might  get  hurt.  Vince  responded  by 
questioning  his  son’s  loyalty  and  confidence  in  his  father. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Vince  McMahon  made  his  way  down  to  the  ring  during 
a tag  team  match.  JR  noted  that  a match  was  underway,  but  reasoned  “if  you  own 
the  company,  you  can  pretty  much  do  what  you  want,  folks.”  McMahon  stopped 
the  tag  team  match  and  addressed  the  audience: 

For  over  50  years.  The  WWF  has  been  a part  of  my  heritage, 
from  grandfather  to  dad,  and  hopefully  to  son  and  daughter.  The 
WWF  has  always  been  about  honor  and  integrity,  qualities  that  are 
certainly  lacking  in  our  current  WWF  Champion.  Stone  Cold  Steve 
Austin  has  no  honor.  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  has  no  integrity.  I know 
this  decision  will  not  sit  well  with  those  that  have  proceeded  me.  But, 
sometimes  a man’s  got  to  do  what  a man’s  got  to  do.  And  so,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  will  I fight  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  in  this  ring 
tonight?  The  answer  is  Oh,  Hell  Yeah! 
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With  the  audience  in  a state  of  bedlam.  Cole  shrieked,  “he’s  got  to  be 
kidding!”  Ross  responded  by  proclaiming  that  McMahon’s  actions  were 
“absolutely  asinine.”  “Please  say  this  is  not  gonna  happen,”  pleaded  JR.  “He’s 
getting  some  bad  advice.  If  this  happens,  its  gonna  rip  this  company  apart,  it’s 
gonna  be  a tragedy!” 

The  match,  however,  would  take  place.  Right  before  the  match  was  set  to 
begin,  Cole  asked  McMahon  if  he  were  afraid. 

I’d  be  lying  if  I said  I didn’t  have  butterflies,  but  afraid?  I 
proved  I wasn’t  afraid  of  the  United  States  Government  or  Ted  Turner. 
I’m  not  afraid  of  the  big  bad  wolf,  and  I’m  sure  as  hell  not  afraid  of 
Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.^ 

As  Austin  and  McMahon  were  preparing  to  enter  the  arena,  JR  and  Jerry 
“The  King”  Lawler,  who  had  replaced  Michael  Cole  at  the  announcer’s  table, 
talked  about  the  upcoming  matchup. 

“I  can’t  believe  this!”  an  exasperated  JR  told  The  King. 

“This  is  huge!”  responded  The  King. 

“This  is  a tragedy!”  replied  JR 

“If  Vince  McMahon  becomes  champ  that’s  a tragedy?”  asked  The 

King. 

“Hey,  we’re  not  the  company  that  likes  to  have  senior  citizens  as 
champions,”  retorted  JR.^ 

“He’s  (McMahon’s)  a role  model!”  countered  The  King. 
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After  this  exchange  between  the  commentators,  McMahon  made  his  way 
to  the  ring  with  Patterson,  Brisco,  and  Commissioner  Sgt.  Slaughter.  JR  took  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  McMahon’s  associates’  behavior  and  the  possible 
repercussions  of  this  bout. 

Patterson  needs  some  Chapstick.  He’s  been  kissing  Vince’s 
butt  for  so  long.  This  is  wrong.  If  Vince  McMahon  gets  hurt,  who 
runs  the  company?. . .1  just  bought  a house.  I’ve  got  a mortgage  to  pay 
off!  This  is  a bad  decision! 

Finally,  Austin  and  McMahon  entered  the  ring.  An  immediate  staredown 
ensued,  and  after  a few  seconds,  McMahon  slapped  Austin  in  the  face. 

“Oh  my  God!”  yelled  JR  and  The  King  at  the  same  time.  Austin  shrugged 
off  the  slap  as  McMahon  grabbed  a microphone. 

“You  said  you  could  beat  Vince  McMahon  with  one  arm  tied  behind  your 
back,”  McMahon  reminded  Austin. 

“Yes  he  did!  Yes  he  did!”  yelled  The  King. 

“Now,  let’s  see  if  you  are  a man  of  your  word,”  continued  McMahon. 
“You’ve  been  had,”  The  King  mockingly  yelled  in  Austin’s  direction. 
McMahon  then  demanded  that  Austin’s  “Stunner”  arm  be  tied  behind  his 
back.'*  The  King  continued  to  laugh  and  let  the  audience  know  how  he  felt  about 
the  situation. 

I love  it  when  someone  gets  their  comeuppance.  When  some 
smart  ass,  when  some  wise  guy  like  Austin  thinks  he’s  so  cool  and 
then  gets  his  foot  shoved  in  his  mouth.  I love  it! 
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After  Austin  had  his  hand  tied  behind  his  back,  he  put  his  face  in  front  of 
the  microphone  and  bellowed  to  the  crowd,  “If  you  want  me  to  whip  his  ass  with 
one  arm  tied  behind  my  back,  give  me  a ‘Hell  Yeah!’”  The  audience  responded 
with  its  loudest  “Hell  Yeah!”  of  the  evening. 

McMahon  then  spoke  into  the  microphone  and  asked  the  crowd,  “If  you 
think  Vince  McMahon  can  beat  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  with  one  arm  tied 
behind  his  back,  give  me  a ‘Hell  Yeah!’”  The  audience  responded  with  a 
thunderous  “Hell  No!” 

Then,  just  as  Austin  and  McMahon  were  about  to  “get  it  on,”  Dude  Love’s 
entrance  theme  came  on,  and  the  Dude  starting  making  his  way  down  the  ramp 
and  to  the  ring. 

“Can’t  we  all  just  get  along?”  the  Dude  asked  Austin  and  McMahon. 

“The  Dude  does  not  feel  a whole  lot  of  love  here  tonight.”  The  Dude  then 
addressed  Austin: 

Stevo,  as  you  know,  there’s  only  one  cat  who  can  bring  peace 
to  the  Warzone,  and  that’s  Dude  Love.  Now  Stone  Cold,  1 know 
you’ve  got  your  heart  set  on  putting  some  heavy-duty  booty  to  Uncle 
Vinny.  But,  the  Dude  has  got  to  put  the  veto  to  this  one.  Oh,  we  are 
tight  Stevo,  but  you  got  to  understand  Stevo,  Vince  McMahon  writes 
the  check  that  lets  the  Dude  live  the  kind  of  life  that  the  Dude  likes  to 
live.  So,  I guess  you  could  say.  Uncle  Vinny,  you  are  my  McMain 
man. 

As  soon  as  Dude  Love  had  finished  his  speech,  McMahon  shoved  him  to 
the  mat.  The  Dude  responded  by  forcing  McMahon  to  the  comer  of  the  ring  and 
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attempting  to  apply  the  mandible  claw.^  As  Dude  Love  was  attempting  to  apply 
the  mandible  claw,  Austin  walked  over  to  the  comer  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

As  he  approached  Dude  Love,  the  Dude  turned  on  the  helpless  one-armed  Austin 
and  applied  the  mandible  claw. 

JR  immediately  yelled,  “Dude  Love  has  assaulted  the  WWF  Champion, 
and  why,  why?” 

Dude  Love  continued  to  assault  Austin  as  McMahon  hurled  threatening 
remarks  from  outside  the  ring  at  the  maniacal  Dude.  Finally,  Dude  Love  let  up  on 
Austin  and  started  challenging  McMahon.  McMahon,  however,  was  held  back  by 
his  associates.  This  brief  confrontation  had  given  Austin  an  opportunity  to 
recover,  though,  and  the  show  ended  with  Austin  and  Dude  Love  brawling  outside 
the  ring,  while  JR  yelled  to  Dude  Love,  “What  the  hell  is  wrong  with  you?” 

One  week  later,  it  was  announced  that  Dude  Love  was  now  the  number 
one  contender  and  would  fight  Austin  at  the  next  pay-per-view,  which  was  to  be 
called  Unforgiven.  After  this  announcement,  Austin  made  his  way  down  to  the 
ring  in  his  customary  T-shirt  and  jeans. 

Last  week,  I asked  Vince  McMahon  who  my  opponent  was 
going  to  be  for  Unforgiven,  and  he  said  he  hadn’t  made  his  mind  up 
yet.  Well,  he  was  lying  and  he  knows  that.  That  doesn’t  really  bother 
me  because  he’s  lied  to  me  plenty  of  times  in  the  past. . . [Last  week  it] 
was  supposed  to  be  Austin/McMcMahon,  and  then  Dude  Love,  the 
psychedelic  jackass,  comes  out  here  . . . and  before  you  know  it,  he’s 
got  his  fingers  in  my  mouth...  Well,  I sit  there  and  think,  well.  I’m  not 
a rocket  scientist  but  if  you  ask  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  it’s  been  a 
conspiracy  between  Vince  McMahon  and  Dude  Love  all  along. 
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“What?  Conspiracy?”  asked  JR. 

“That’s  slander,”  The  King  responded. 

Austin  continued,  “If  you  think  it’s  been  a conspiracy,  give  me  a ‘Hell 
Yeah!”’  The  audience  responded  with  a thunderous  “Hell  Yeah!”  Austin  then 
told  the  crowd  that  he  would  get  his  hands  on  Dude  Love  and  Vince  McMahon 
that  night.  He  fired  off  a “Stone  Cold  Salute,”  both  middle  fingers  held  high 
above  his  head,  and  headed  backstage  to  rousing  applause. 

Michael  Cole  was  able  to  track  down  McMahon  back  stage  and  asked 
McMahon  if  he  would  comment  on  the  conspiracy  allegations. 

“I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Austin  has  been  watching  too  many  Oliver 
Stone  movies,”  replied  McMahon,  “and  quite  frankly,  I don’t  want  to  dignify  that 
with  a response.” 

Cole  then  asked  McMahon  to  respond  to  Austin’s  threat  that  he  would  get 
his  hands  on  McMahon  tonight. 

“Well,  let  me  just  say  to  you  Michael,  I was  ready  for  him  last  week,  and 
I’ll  be  ready  for  him  this  week,”  answered  a confident  McMahon. 

Later  that  evening.  Dude  Love  was  scheduled  to  wrestle  Steve  Blackman. 
Before  the  match  started,  McMahon  came  down  to  the  announce  table  to  provide 
some  guest  commentary.  McMahon  sat  down  at  the  table  and  was  immediately 
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welcomed  by  The  King,  who  told  McMahon  that  JR  had  been  making  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  WWF  owner. 

“I  don’t  mind  that.  It’s  the  WWF,”  replied  McMahon. 

As  the  Love/Blackman  match  began,  McMahon  commented  on  the  prior 
week’s  events.  “If  not  for  that  man,”  he  said  pointing  at  Dude  Love,  “I  would 
have  embarrassed  and  humiliated  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.  He  had  one  arm  tied 
behind  his  back.” 

“I  was  waiting  with  bated  breath  to  see  that,”  replied  The  King.  “I  can’t 
believe  that  idiot  (Dude  Love)  cost  me  and  the  world  the  opportunity  to  see  that 
sight.” 

“You  could  only  wonder  what  would  have  happened,”  McMahon  replied. 

JR  then  asked  McMahon  how  exactly  Dude  Love  came  to  be  the  number- 
one-contender.  McMahon  replied  that  Dude  Love  was  a former  Tag  Team 
Champion  and  deserved  the  shot  based  on  merit.  JR  commented  that  the  whole 
scenario  appeared  to  he  a bit  fishy.  McMahon  became  indignant. 

“You  want  to  talk  conspiracy,  then  why  is  it  that  Dude  Love  shows  up  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  a former  partner  of  [Austin’s],  shows  up  just  in  time?”  replied 
McMahon. 

The  King,  playing  to  McMahon,  chimed  in.  “You  know  what?  Now  that  I 
think  about  it,  you’re  right.  You  would  have  kicked  his  rear  end  all  over  that 
ring.” 
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McMahon  then  told  the  viewing  audience  that  he  would  be  sitting  ringside 
during  the  Austin/Dude  Love  title  match  at  Unforgiven  to  ensure  fairness. 

This  announcement  prompted  JR  to  question  McMahon.  “You  at  ringside, 
Earl  Hebner  refereeing  and  the  WWF  title  on  the  line. . .you’re  going  to  raise  a lot 
of  eyebrows.”^ 

At  this  point  the  announcers  turned  their  attention  to  the  ring  where 
Blackman  had  apparently  given  up  to  Dude  Love. 

“Why  did  the  timekeeper  ring  the  bell?”  asked  JR. 

Blackman,  who  had  not  given  up,  was  furious  and  went  after  the 
timekeeper.  As  McMahon  began  to  tell  Blackman  to  keep  his  cool,  Austin  came 
rushing  into  the  arena.  Austin  went  straight  for  McMahon  picking  him  up  and 
throwing  him  to  the  floor.  Dude  Love  came  over  to  help  McMahon,  but  was  no 
match  for  an  irate  Austin.  Austin  then  went  to  the  ring  and  stunned  (applied  the 
Stone  Cold  Stunner  to)  Brisco,  Patterson,  and  McMahon  in  rapid  succession.  As 
the  audience  was  going  crazy,  JR  yelled  into  his  headset,  “Is  Vince  McMahon 
going  to  screw  Austin  out  of  the  title  this  Sunday?” 

Unforgiven 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program,  Austin  came  down  to  the  ring  and 
warned  the  timekeeper  not  to  “screw”  him.  Austin  warned  the  timekeeper  not  to 
“piss  him  off’  because  bad  things  happen  to  people  that  “piss  Stone  Cold  Steve 
Austin  off.”  Austin  then  told  the  timekeeper  and  the  audience: 
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I don’t  mind  one  bit  if  Dude  Love  can  beat  my  ass  and  take  that 
belt.  I really  don’t  care  because  he  was  good  enough  to  beat  me.  But, 
if  you  (timekeeper)  screw  me,  if  Vince  McMahon  screws  me,  your 
both  gonna  get  your  ass  whipped,  and  that’s  the  bottom  line  ‘cause 
Stone  Cold  said  so. 

After  a short  while,  McMahon,  along  with  his  associates,  made  his  way 
down  to  the  ring.  McMahon  gave  a reassuring  nod  to  the  timekeeper  and 
addressed  the  crowd: 

Something  catastrophic  is  going  to  occur  tonight.  That  could 
mean  anything.  After  all,  this  is  the  WWF  and  anything  can  happen. 
There’s  some  sort  of  speculation,  some  sort  of  conspiracy  theory  going 
on  that  I am  here  to  screw  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  out  of  the  WWF 
Championship  here  tonight. . . As  far  as  this  conspiracy  theory  is 
concerned,  am  I going  to  screw  Stone  Cold  out  of  the  WWF  title?  The 
very  thought  that  something  like  that  would  occur  is  beneath  my 
dignity.  And  quite  frankly  (The  crowd  erupted  into  an  “Austin, 

Austin”  chant,  so  McMahon  paused.). . . I will  not  be  held  responsible 
for  what  happens  in  this  very  ring  tonight.  I will  not  accept  any 
responsibility  at  all  if  Stone  Cold  screws  Stone  Cold. 

After  all  the  preliminary  matches  had  been  completed,  it  was  finally  time 

for  Austin  and  Dude  Love  to  get  it  on.  The  action  started  rather  quickly  as  Austin 

immediately  went  on  the  offensive  against  Dude  Love.  As  the  two  exchanged 

blows,  JR  and  The  King  wondered  aloud  where  McMahon  was,  for  McMahon 

was  not  at  ringside  as  he  had  promised  he  would  be. 

The  action  continued  as  Austin  and  Dude  Love  battled  their  way  back  to  a 

bandstand  that  had  been  set  up  for  an  earlier  musical  performance.  While  on  the 

bandstand,  Austin  took  control  of  the  match  and  threw  Dude  Love  off  the  stand 


and  onto  the  concrete  floor. 
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“That’s  concrete!”  yelled  JR.  “A  human  body  has  just  smacked  concrete. 
Oh  my  God!” 

Dude  Love  managed  to  recover,  however,  and  the  match  continued.  Six 
minutes  into  the  match,  Austin  was  still  in  control  and  the  audience  was  loving  it. 

“These  idiots  (the  crowd)  in  North  Carolina  love  Steve  Austin,”  lamented 
The  King.  “Some  of  these  idiots  even  have  their  head  shaved  [like  Austin].” 

The  King  then  commented  on  how  all  the  corporate  exeeutives  up  in  Titan 
Tower  (the  nickname  for  the  WWF’s  headquarters)  would  be  pulling  for  Dude 
Love. 

“There  is  an  ample  amount  of  corporate  butt  kissers  up  there.  I’ll  tell  you,” 
replied  JR. 

The  match  continued,  and  McMahon  and  his  associates  finally  made  their 
way  down  to  the  ring.  As  McMahon  took  his  seat  at  ringside,  he  made  eye 
contact  with  the  timekeeper.  To  make  sure  that  everyone  at  home  saw  the  eye 
contact,  a replay  of  the  eye  contact  was  shown. 

Austin  and  Dude  Love  battled  for  another  five  minutes  while  The  King 
accused  Austin  of  being  a degenerate  and  JR  accused  The  King  of  being  a 
corporate  butt  kisser.  Twelve  minutes  into  the  match,  however,  McMahon 
became  involved  in  the  match.  With  Austin  on  the  floor  next  to  the  ring, 
MeMahon  began  to  taunt  Austin.  Austin  then  started  to  chase  McMahon  around 
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the  ring.  As  Austin  was  chasing  McMahon,  Dude  Love  nailed  Austin  from 
behind. 

“Could  that  have  been  a set  up?  Was  that  premeditated?”  asked  JR. 

“He  was  just  telling  him  to  get  back  in  the  ring,”  replied  The  King. 

“That’s  like  George  Steinbrenner  going  out  to  center  field  and 
emasculating  Bemie  Williams,”  cried  JR  in  disgust.^ 

“That’s  good,  you  can’t  let  the  tail  wag  the  dog.  You  pay  someone  the  big 
bucks,  you’re  the  boss,”  The  King  retorted. 

By  now.  Dude  Love  had  Austin  in  an  abdominal  stretch.  Austin,  though 
in  excruciating  pain,  refused  to  submit.  Nonetheless,  McMahon  immediately 
started  yelling  at  the  timekeeper  to  ring  the  bell.  The  timekeeper,  heeding 
Austin’s  earlier  warning,  refused  to  ring  the  bell.  McMahon  was  furious,  but 
there  was  little  he  could  do  at  this  point. 

The  match  continued,  and  a few  minutes  later,  the  referee  became 
entangled  in  the  action  and  was  knocked  out.  As  luck  would  have  it,  soon  after 
the  referee  had  been  knocked  out.  Dude  Love  applied  the  mandible  claw  on 
Austin.  McMahon,  sensing  victory  for  his  man,  tried  to  revive  the  referee,  as 
Austin  lay  prone  on  the  mat.  McMahon  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  revive 
the  referee,  though,  and  Austin  recovered  and  threw  Dude  Love  over  the  top  rope 


and  onto  the  floor. 
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Austin  followed  Dude  Love  outside  the  ring  and  picked  up  the  chair 
that  McMahon  had  been  sitting  in.  Dude  Love,  up  on  his  feet  by  now,  however, 
shoved  the  chair  in  Austin’s  face.  With  Austin  reeling.  Dude  Love  charged  twice 
with  the  chair  held  out  in  front  of  his  face.  Austin  blocked  both  charges  and  each 
time  the  chair  ricocheted  in  Dude  Love’s  face.  The  second  time  it  rendered  Dude 
Love  helpless.  Austin  then  grabbed  the  chair  and  clobbered  McMahon. 

McMahon  was  knocked  unconscious.  With  the  crowd  now  urging  Austin  to  finish 
the  match,  Austin  threw  Dude  Love  back  into  the  ring  and  stunned  him.  Austin 
then  covered  Dude  Love,  counted  to  three  and  declared  himself  the  winner. 
Eighteen  minutes  after  the  match  started,  Austin  had  beaten  both  McMahon  and 
Dude  Love. 

McMahon  was  eventually  carried  out  on  a stretcher,  and  Austin  was 
disqualified  for  striking  a WWF  official.  However,  since  a title  can  only  change 
hands  on  a pinfall  or  submission,  Austin  retained  his  championship. 

Over  the  Edge 

The  following  night  on  Raw  Is  War,  Dude  Love  came  out  to  address  the 
audience.  Dude  Love  told  the  audience  that  he  could  understand  how  they  could 
love  Austin  because  he  was  such  a “tough  cookie.”  The  Dude,  however,  claimed 
that  he  was  tougher,  and  that  Austin  took  the  easy  way  out  by  being  disqualified. 
The  Dude  suggested  that  Austin  be  stripped  of  the  belt,  fired,  and  that  Dude  Love 


be  declared  champion. 
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Soon  thereafter,  McMahon  entered  the  arena  to  a chorus  of  boos.  Mr. 

McMahon,  as  he  would  now  be  called,  stumbled  to  the  ring  as  the  crowd  chanted 

“Austin,  Austin.”  Mr.  McMahon  addressed  the  audience: 

Tonight,  I come  before  you  with  a heavy  heart.  Over  the  last 
24  hours.  I’ve  pined.  I’ve  had  to  make  some  very  difficult  decisions. 

But,  first.  I’d  like  to  clear  up  any  speculation  as  to  whom  Stone  Cold 
Steve  Austin  was  attempting  to  strike  with  that  chair  last  night.  The 
more  uninitiated  and  naive  of  you  may  assume  it  was  Dude  Love, 
when  it  was  in  fact. . .1  know  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  was  trying  to 
take  my  head  off.  (The  audience  erupted  in  cheers  at  this  point.) 

As  a result  of  that  brutal  and  blatant  attack,  I have  sustained  a 
mild  concussion,  experienced  dizziness  and  even  nausea,  but 
nonetheless,  none  of  those  side  effects  of  the  concussion  have  in  any 
way  clouded  my  judgement. . . Should  I fire  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin? 
Well,  not  yet,  because  firing  you  would  be  too  good  for  you  Stone 
Cold  Steve  Austin.  Because,  I have  other  plans  . . . and  they  are  right 
here  in  this  very  ring  tonight.  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  will  defend  the 
title  against  Goldust.  Right  now,  I would  like  to  introduce  to  you  the 
person  who  will  be  officiating  this  championship  match  right  here  on 
Raw  tonight. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  introduced  his  associate,  Gerald  Brisco,  as  the  guest 
referee.  Mr.  MeMahon  further  stipulated  that  if  Austin  laid  even  one  finger  on 
Brisco,  then  Austin’s  contract  would  be  terminated  and  his  championship 
revoked.  JR  immediately  questioned  Brisco’s  objectivity,  and  as  if  on  cue,  Mr. 
McMahon  asked  Brisco  if  he  would  be  a fair  and  impartial  referee. 

“Yes  sir,  Mr.  McMahon,”  responded  Brisco. 

In  a double  entendre,  Mr.  McMahon  then  asked  Brisco  if  he  would 
officiate  the  match  in  the  time-honored  tradition  of  WWF  referees. 

“Yes  sir,  Mr.  McMahon,”  replied  Brisco. 
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Backstage,  both  Austin  and  Dude  Love  were  upset.  Dude  Love  was  heard 
muttering,  “he  wanted  me  to  wear  tye-dye,  I wear  tye-dye.  He  wanted  me  to  beat 
Austin,  I beat  Austin.”  By  now,  Mr.  McMahon  had  made  his  way  backstage  and 
Dude  Love  confronted  Mr.  McMahon. 

“This  is  not  what  we  talked  about,”  Dude  Love  told  Mr.  McMahon. 
Furious,  Mr.  McMahon  yelled  at  the  cameraman.  “Cut  that  damn  camera 
off.  I own  that  mike,  I own  that  camera,  cut  it  off!” 

Later,  Michael  Cole  was  able  to  track  down  Austin  and  get  his  thoughts  on 
the  latest  developments. 

Hell,  ever  since  I won  the  belt,  Vince  McMahon  has  tried  to  do 
every  single  thing  he  can  do  to  try  and  get  me  to  drop  the  belt. . . It 
ain’t  gonna  happen. . . I’ll  defend  the  title  every  night  of  the  week  if  I 
have  to. . . You  ain’t  gonna  screw  me  out  of  nothing  because  I’m 
gonna  beat  your  ass. . . It’s  alright  if  someone  can  beat  me  fair  and 
square,  but  I’m  gonna  put  as  many  gray  hairs  on  your  knotted  up  head, 
you’re  never  ever  gonna  get  rid  of  Steve  Austin,  and  that’s  the  bottom 
line. 

Austin  defeated  Goldust,  and  Mr.  McMahon’s  plans  were  thwarted  once 
again.  Mr.  McMahon,  however,  would  not  give  up,  and  in  the  next  several  weeks, 
he  would  redouble  his  efforts  to  dethrone  Austin. 

The  week  following  Austin’s  victory  over  Goldust,  Mr.  McMahon 
promised  Dude  Love  that  he  would  get  another  chance  at  the  championship  if  he 
could  defeat  his  best  friend,  Terry  Funk,  in  a Hardcore  Match  (no  rules,  falls 
count  everywhere).  Dude  Love,  willing  to  sacrifice  his  friendship  with  Funk  for 
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another  shot  at  the  title,  accepted  Mr.  McMahon’s  challenge  and  defeated  Funk. 
After  the  match.  Dude  Love  and  Mr.  McMahon  celebrated  with  a victory  dance, 
and  Mr.  McMahon,  as  promised,  scheduled  a match  between  Dude  Love  and 
Austin  for  the  next  pay-per-view,  which  would  be  called  Over  the  Edge. 

The  following  week  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  McMahon  introduced  Dude  Love 
as  a man  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  in  order  to  become  the  number- 
one-contender.  Dude  Love,  instead  of  dancing  his  way  to  the  ring  in  his 
customary  tye-dye  T-shirt,  came  to  the  ring  in  a jacket  and  tie,  wearing  glasses 
and  holding  an  edition  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  under  his  arm.  Announcer 
Michael  Cole  described  Dude  Love  as  a “model  employee.” 

Dude  Love  thanked  McMahon  for  helping  him  realize  who  “he  really 
was.”  With  a smiling  Mr.  McMahon  looking  on.  Dude  Love  announced  to  the 
audience  that  he  was  “ a well  educated  man,  a speaker  of  four  languages,  a reader 
of  Greek  tragedy  and  a student  of  American  history.  ” 

Dude  Love  then  told  Mr.  McMahon  that  a handshake  between  the  two  was 
just  not  enough.  As  the  two  hugged  in  the  center  of  the  ring,  JR  queried  the 
television  audience.  “This  week  they’re  hugging,  last  week  they  were  dancing. 

Do  you  think  there’s  a conspiracy,  folks?” 

After  Dude  Love  and  Mr.  McMahon  had  exchanged  pleasantries  in  the 
ring,  Mr.  McMahon  announced  that  there  would  be  a special  guest  announcer,  a 
special  guest  time  keeper  and  a special  guest  referee  for  the  match  between  Dude 
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Love  and  Austin  at  Over  the  Edge.  Mr.  McMahon  introduced  Patterson  as  the 
special  guest  announcer  and  Brisco  as  the  special  guest  timekeeper.  Finally,  he 
announced  who  the  special  guest  referee  would  be: 

This  man  stands  tall,  indeed  he  stands  tall  amid  an  abyss  of 
mediocrity.  This  man’s  sheer  physical  presence  is  nothing  short  of 
awe  inspiring. . . this  guest  referee  is  a man  of  principle  to  the  extent 
that  he  can  stand  in  a sea  of  temptation  and  never  run  amuck.  He  will 
set  new  standards  for  officiating  here  in  the  WWF.  Dude,  I give  you 
your  guest  referee. 

When  no  one  came  out  from  behind  the  curtain,  Mr.  McMahon  went 
backstage  to  see  what  was  going  on.  After  a minute  or  two,  Patterson  took  the 
microphone  and  announced  who  the  guest  referee  would  be:  “the  best  there  was, 
the  best  there  is,  and  the  best  there  will  ever  be,  Vince  McMahon!” 

Austin  was  not  too  happy  with  the  latest  turn  of  events,  but  seemed  more 
concerned  with  the  tag  team  match  he  was  ordered  to  wrestle  in  that  night.  Mr. 
McMahon  had  said  that  Austin  and  a surprise  partner  would  have  to  face  the  Rock 
and  D-Lo  Brown  later  that  evening.  When  asked  about  the  situation,  Austin 
wanted  answers. 

Vince  McMahon  may  have  stacked  the  deck  by  having  a little 
bell  ringer,  a timekeeper  and  himself  as  a special  guest  referee.  But  I 
don’t  give  a rat’s  ass  about  that.  I’m  not  gonna  come  out  here  and  cry 
and  complain  because  it  doesn’t  bother  me  one  bit.  Vince  McMahon,  I 
know  you  hate  my  guts. . . and  I feel  the  same  way  about  you. 

Austin  then  asked  who  his  tag  team  partner  would  be.  McMahon  and  his 

associates  played  coy,  responding  that  they  did  not  know.  This  only  served  to 
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infuriate  Austin  even  more,  and  he  promised  that  he  would  make  McMahon  and 
his  associates  pay  for  their  actions. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  tag  team  match  to  take  place,  Austin  walked  to 
the  ring  alone.  After  a minute  or  two  of  waiting  for  his  partner,  Mr.  McMahon 
told  the  audience  that  Austin’s  partner  would  be  none  other  than  Vince 
McMahon.  As  the  announcers  commented  on  how  unfair  this  was,  McMahon 
made  his  way  to  the  ring  accompanied  by  Patterson  and  Brisco. 

The  match  started  out  with  Austin  having  to  battle  both  The  Rock  and  D- 
Lo  Brown.  Soon,  The  Rock,  D-Lo  Brown  and  their  comrades,  Mark  Henry, 

Owen  Hart  and  Farooq  were  clobbering  Austin.  McMahon,  meanwhile,  enjoyed 
the  action  from  his  comer.  When  Austin  finally  managed  to  free  himself  from  his 
opponents  and  stuck  his  hand  out  to  tag  McMahon,  McMahon  gave  Austin  the 
finger.  Left  to  fend  for  himself  against  the  other  four,  Austin  stmggled  with  all 
his  might  and  managed  to  stun  D-Lo  Brown.  Then,  as  he  was  turning  around, 
McMahon  charged  out  from  the  comer  and  leveled  Austin  with  a clothesline. 
Immediately,  Brisco  and  Patterson  mshed  the  ring  and  started  kicking  Austin. 

“Damn  them!  Damn  them!”  yelled  JR. 

Austin  somehow  managed  to  get  back  on  his  feet  and  punish  Patterson  and 
Brisco  for  their  actions.  However,  just  when  it  seemed  that  Austin  would  get  his 
revenge  on  Mr.  McMahon,  Dude  Love  mshed  to  the  ring  and  attacked  Austin. 
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Within  seconds,  many  other  superstars  rushed  the  ring  and  the  show  ended  with 
the  crowd  on  its  feet  as  bedlam  ensued  in  the  ring. 

The  following  week,  Raw  Is  War  began  with  Mr.  McMahon  and  his 
associates  making  their  way  down  to  the  ring.  Amidst  a chorus  of  boos,  Mr. 
McMahon  addressed  the  audience: 

As  a result  of  my  devastating  clothesline  delivered  to  Stone 
Cold  Steve  Austin  last  week  here  on  Raw,  it  is  rumored  that  Mr. 

Austin  suffered  a mild  concussion. . . If  [Austin  tries  to  exact  revenge 
tonight,]  the  injury  he  sustained  last  week  would  be  nothing  compared 
to  the  injury  he  would  sustain  here  tonight  (Brisco  pats  Mr.  McMahon 
on  the  shoulder).  So  therefore,  I have  taken  the  liberty. . . for  Steve 
Austin’s  protection. . . I have  taken  the  liberty  to  bar  Steve  Austin  from 
this  arena  here  tonight. 

As  the  crowd  erupted  in  boos,  Mr.  McMahon  pointed  to  the  TitanTron 
where  a security  guard  was  telling  Austin  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
arena.  Mr.  McMahon  then  introduced  the  man  whom  he  believed  would  be  the 
next  WWF  World  Champion. 

As  Dude  Love  made  his  way  down  to  the  ring,  JR  let  the  television 
audience  know  what  he  thought  of  Dude  Love’s  recent  actions.  “A  picture  of 
corporate  politics.  Mick  Foley  has  sold  out,  there’s  no  doubt  about  it.” 

Dude  Love  shook  hands  with  Mr.  McMahon  and  his  associates  and 
addressed  the  audience  amidst  more  boos  and  calls  for  Austin: 

Mr.  McMahon,  it  seems  somewhat  ironic...  that  as  Steve 
Austin’s  reign  as  champion  comes  to  an  end,  the  Dude  only  becomes 
stronger,  the  Dude’s  appearance  becomes  younger. . . the  Dude 
becomes  more  handsome  and  educated  every  day. 
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Mr.  McMahon,  I believe  that  May  3 1 will  be  a night  where 
dreams  come  true  for  all  of  us.  For  you  Mr.  Brisco,  because  it  will  be 
your  hand  that  rings  the  bell  signifying  the  end  of  Steve  Austin. 

Dreams  will  come  true  for  you  also  Mr.  Patterson,  because  it  will  be 
your  voice  as  special  guest  ring  announcer  that  announces  the  name  of 
Dude  Love,  a name  that  will  indeed  be  music  to  the  ears  of  any  sports 
entertainment  fan  who  is  sick  and  tired  of  Mr.  Austin’s  vulgarities. 

And  then  Mr.  McMahon,  it  will  come  time  for  my  dreams  to  come 
true,  because  it  will  be  your  hand  as  special  guest  referee. . .that  hits  the 
mat  one,  two,  three,  thereby  propelling  the  name  Dude  Love  into 
history  as  not  only  a hardcore  legend  and  toughest  s.o.b.  in  the  WWF, 
but  as  the  new  WWF  Heavyweight  Champion. 

Soon  after  Dude  Love’s  speech,  Austin  was  shown  throwing  the  security 
guard  aside  and  entering  the  arena.  Austin  came  to  the  ring.  Mr.  McMahon  came 
out  to  the  stage  and  immediately  asked  Austin  who  the  hell  he  thought  he  was. 

“I  think  I’m  the  person  here  looking  at  three  jackasses  dressed  up  in  suits,” 
replied  Austin  as  an  appreciative  crowd  cheered  him  on. 

Austin  then  challenged  the  three  to  come  down  to  the  ring  and  fight  him 
right  now.  Mr.  McMahon  started  to  come  to  the  ring  but  was  held  back  by 
Brisco.  Mr.  McMahon  regained  his  composure  and  addressed  Austin.  “ 
Obviously,  I don’t  go  to  a street  fight  in  clothes  like  these,  I mean,  look  at  the 
quality  of  this  tweed  jacket.” 

McMahon  and  his  associates  finally  agreed  that  two  of  the  three 
would  meet  Austin  later  that  night.  Austin  then  turned  to  the  crowd  and  asked 
them  if  they  want  to  see  the  street  fight.  The  audience  responded  with  yet  another 


“Hell  Yeah!” 
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A few  minutes  later,  while  watching  some  matches  from  the  locker  room, 
Austin  was  apprehended  by  two  policemen.  The  policemen  arrested  Austin  for 
attacking  the  security  guard  earlier  in  the  evening.  As  the  policemen  escorted 
Austin  into  a waiting  patrol  car,  McMahon  began  to  taunt  Austin.  McMahon 
wanted  Austin  hauled  off  to  jail,  but  the  police  said  they  would  let  Austin  go  if  he 
apologized  to  the  security  guard.  So,  Austin  apologized  to  the  security  guard,  and 
the  police  let  him  go.  Much  to  Mr.  McMahon’s  dismay,  the  match  between 
Austin  and  two  of  the  three  executives  would  take  place. 

Not  surprisingly,  it  would  be  Brisco  and  Patterson  who  would  face  Austin. 
Brisco  came  down  to  the  ring  wearing  a T-shirt  that  advertised  the  auto  shop  in 
Tampa,  Florida  that  he  and  his  brother  own,  while  Patterson  wore  a T-shirt 
recalling  his  past  glory  as  a WWF  Intercontinental  Champion.  After  the  two 
entered  the  ring,  the  camera  panned  to  the  front  row  in  the  audience  where  a fan 
wearing  a Steve  Austin  mask  could  be  seen. 

Austin  eventually  made  his  way  down  to  the  ring  and  the  fight  ensued.  In 
short  order,  Austin  disposed  of  Brisco  and  Patterson.  Sgt.  Slaughter,  who  was 
acting  as  the  referee,  then  tried  to  go  after  Austin,  but  Austin  thwarted  the  attack 
and  stunned  Slaughter. 

Austin  was  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,  however,  for  Dude  Love  charged 
down  to  the  ring.  He  and  Austin  began  to  battle,  and  soon,  the  action  spilled 
outside  the  ring.  With  Dude  Love  and  Austin  now  battling  outside  the  ring,  the 
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fan  in  the  Austin  mask  jumped  over  the  railing  and  attacked  Dude  Love.  As  a 
puzzled  Austin  turned  his  back  to  the  crazed  fan,  the  fan  picked  up  a chair  and 
nailed  Austin  in  the  back  with  it.  Momentarily  stunned,  Austin  paused  and  then 
went  after  the  fan.  While  Austin  charged,  the  fan  took  off  his  mask.  It  was  Vince 
McMahon!  Austin  was  furious,  and  with  JR  and  the  crowd  screaming  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs,  Austin  lunged  into  McMahon.  By  this  time,  however.  Dude  Love 
had  regrouped  and  grabbed  the  chair.  He  proceeded  to  nail  Austin  with  the  chair 
from  behind  and  began  pummeling  Austin.  The  show  ended  with  Austin  lying 
helpless  on  the  floor  and  JR  wondering  how  Austin  could  possibly  come  back 
next  week. 

Next  week’s  show  began  with  Mr.  McMahon  and  his  associates  being 
escorted  down  to  the  ring  by  a host  of  policemen.  Mr.  McMahon  took  the 
microphone  and  proceeded  to  tell  the  crowd  what  a glorious  night  last  Monday 
was.  He  congratulated  Patterson  and  Brisco  for  supposedly  giving  Austin  all  he 
could  handle,  and  then  claimed  that  the  three  of  them  had  indeed  tamed  the 
Rattlesnake.  Although  Mr.  McMahon  was  gracious  in  his  praise  of  his  associates, 
he  saved  most  of  his  praise  for  himself 

“However,  it  was  one  individual  and  only  one  individual,  me,  that  strained 
the  venom  from  the  Rattlesnake’s  poisonous  head,’’  Mr.  McMahon  told  the  hostile 
audience.  “It  felt  so  good  to  strike  Austin  in  the  back.  I assaulted  Stone  Cold 


Steve  Austin  and  got  away  with  it!” 
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With  the  crowd  chanting  for  Austin,  Mr.  McMahon  then  told  the  crowd 
what  a glorious  night  it  would  be  at  Over  the  Edge  when  Austin’s  reign  as  WWF 
Champion  would  come  to  an  end.  In  the  midst  of  this  speech,  however,  Austin’s 
entrance  music  came  on  and  a grinning  Austin  made  his  way  down  to  the  ring. 

With  Mr.  McMahon  and  his  associates  hiding  behind  the  policemen, 
Austin  took  the  microphone  and  addressed  Mr.  McMahon; 

1 hope  you’re  proud  of  yourself,  because  what  you’ve  done  is 
prove  without  a shadow  of  a doubt  you  are  the  world’s  dumbest  son  of 
a bitch.  Officers,  (Austin  continued)  he  just  told  the  world  that  he 
assaulted  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.  That’s  exactly  what  you  said 
(pointing  at  Mr.  McMahon)!  So,  since  I was  assaulted,  I want  you  to 
do  your  job  and  arrest  that  piece  of  trash  right  now! 

An  incredulous  Mr.  McMahon  replied  that  what  he  had  said  earlier  was 
just  a figure  of  speech,  and  he  was,  after  all,  Vince  McMahon,  a man  of  stature,  a 
man  who  was  above  the  law.  The  policemen,  however,  were  not  impressed  and 
handcuffed  a furious  McMahon.  With  the  fans  cheering  on  their  hero,  Austin 
took  the  microphone  again. 

“So,  how  do  you  like  that,  hot  shot,”  he  asked  a sobbing  Mr.  McMahon. 
“You  think  you’re  so  damn  special,  don’t  ya?” 

At  this  point,  Patterson  and  Brisco  started  pushing  the  policemen  in  an 
effort  to  free  their  boss.  Austin  immediately  caught  hold  of  what  they  were  doing 
and  had  them  arrested  for  “obstruction  of  justice.”  With  the  crowd  growing 
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berserk,  Austin  then  opened  up  a can  of  beer  and  poured  it  all  over  a humiliated 
Mr.  McMahon. 

“Mr.  McMahon  is  humiliated,  his  company  humiliated,  his  ego  crushed,” 
observed  JR.  “Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  is  doing  what  the  federal  government 
could  not  do,  sending  Vince  McMahon  to  jail. 

After  the  policemen  had  taken  Mr.  McMahon  backstage,  McMahon  told 
them  once  again  that  they  could  not  arrest  him. 

“You  can’t  arrest  me.  I’m  Vince  McMahon.  Damn  it!” 

Patterson  chimed  in  as  well.  “Don’t  you  know  who  he  is?” 

Austin,  however,  was  having  none  of  this  and  demanded  that  the 
policemen  put  Mr.  McMahon  in  the  squad  car.  With  Mr.  McMahon  fuming  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  squad  car,  JR  warned  the  audience,  “this  is  going  to  get  ugly 
before  it  gets  better.” 

Austin  finally  agreed  to  drop  the  charges  against  Mr.  McMahon,  if  Mr. 
McMahon  would  apologize  to  Austin.  McMahon  agreed  to  apologize,  and  a half- 
heartedly told  Austin  that  he  was  sorry.  Austin,  though,  refused  to  accept  the 
half-hearted  apology  and  told  the  policemen  to  “take  his  ass  to  jail.”  McMahon 
then  acquiesced,  and  in  his  most  humble  voice,  told  Austin  that  he  was  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done  the  week  before.  Austin  patted  McMahon  on  the  head  and  told 
the  policemen  to  let  Mr.  McMahon  go. 
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The  King,  taking  Mr.  McMahon’s  side  as  usual,  let  the  audience  know 
how  he  felt  about  the  situation. 

How  embarrassing  and  humiliating  must  it  have  been  for  a man 
of  Mr.  McMahon’s  stature  to  be  arrested  by  a couple  of  Barney  Fife 
wannabes. . . and  then,  to  have  the  devil’s  brew  poured  over  the  head  of 
a man  whose  lips  have  never  even  touched  liquor.  That  was  the  last 
straw  JR. 

“Sometimes  you  reap  what  you  sow,’’  responded  JR. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?’’  demanded  The  King. 

“Well,  sometimes  you  have  to  solve  problems  that  you  create,’’  replied  JR. 
By  this  time,  a humiliated  and  still  beer-soaked  Mr.  McMahon  had  come 
down  to  address  Austin  and  the  increasingly  hostile  crowd. 

I hope  you  had  some  fun  here  tonight,  Austin.  I hope  you’re 
real  proud  of  yourself. ...  How  dare  you  have  me  arrested  in  public  like 
a common  criminal  and  pour  beer  down  the  back  of  my  neck,  and  then 
place  conditions  upon  my  release,  a condition  of  apology  which  I did 
not  mean!  I hope  you  had  your  fun,  because  your  fun  is  going  to  come 
to  an  end.  Not  just  this  Sunday,  but  right  here  tonight. 

While  McMahon  was  threatening  Austin,  Austin  demanded  one  more 

condition  in  return  for  his  dropping  the  assault  charge  against  Mr.  McMahon.  At 

Over  the  Edge,  Mr.  McMahon  would  have  to  agree  to  let  any  superstar  who 

wanted  to,  come  down  to  the  ring  and  act  as  a special  enforcer.  Mr.  McMahon 

quickly  accepted  this  condition  noting  that  there  was  not  one  superstar  who  could 

intimidate  him.  McMahon  then  proceeded  to  tell  Austin  that  he  would  have  to 
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fight  Undertaker  that  very  night,  and  that  Mr.  McMahon  would  be  the  special 
guest  referee. 

“This  isn’t  fair  at  all,”  JR  complained. 

“Who  said  life  is  fair?”  replied  The  King.  “This  is  great!” 

Mr.  McMahon’s  attempt  to  get  back  at  Austin  did  not  work  out  as 
planned,  however.  Undertaker  did  not  cooperate  with  Mr.  McMahon,  and  much 
to  the  audience’s  delight,  chokeslammed  the  WWF  owner  into  “Corporate  Hell.” 
Immediately  after  the  “Corporate  Chokeslam,”  Kane,  who  had  been  feuding  with 
Undertaker,  ran  to  the  ring  and  started  brawling  with  Undertaker.  Then,  Austin 
came  down  and  went  after  Mr.  McMahon.  But,  just  when  it  seemed  that  Austin 
was  going  to  be  able  to  take  revenge  against  Mr.  McMahon,  Dude  Love  rushed 
the  ring  and  saved  Mr.  McMahon  by  taking  a chair  shot  to  the  face.  The  show 
ended  with  the  announcers  reminding  the  audience  that  Over  The  Edge  was  only 
six  days  away. 

Over  the  Edge  began  with  a promotional  video  that  interspersed  Mr. 
McMahon’s  image  with  those  of  Mussolini  and  Stalin  while  a narrator  announced 
in  an  Orwellian  manner,  “conformity  is  good,  authority  must  be  respected, 
defiance  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  welcome  to  Mr.  McMahon’s  world.” 

The  live  Milwaukee  audience  responded  to  the  video  with  a chorus  of 
boos,  and  even  though  the  Austin/Dude  Love  match  was  the  last  match  of  the 
evening,  chants  in  support  of  Austin  began  almost  immediately.  Throughout  the 
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program,  JR  and  The  King  had  wondered  if  there  were  any  way  possible  that 
Austin  could  retain  the  title  with  Mr.  McMahon  acting  as  the  special  guest  referee 
and  Gerald  Brisco  acting  as  the  timekeeper. 

Before  the  Austin/Love  match  began,  Mr.  McMahon  was  asked  whether 
he  would  be  an  unbiased  official.  Mr.  McMahon  responded  by  saying  he  would 
be  unbiased,  but  if  Austin  were  to  assault  him,  he  would  stop  the  match,  strip 
Austin  of  the  title  and  award  the  championship  to  Dude  Love.  Mr.  McMahon 

then  raised  his  hand  high  in  the  air  and  declared  that  “ by  my  hand  only  will  this 
match  end.” 

The  match  began  with  Pat  Patterson  performing  his  duties  as  special  guest 
ring  announcer.  He  introduced  Brisco  as  a great  American  hero,  the  next  Jim 
Thorpe,  and  the  co-owner  of  Brisco  Brothers  Body  Shop  in  Tampa,  Florida.  He 
then  introduced  Mr.  McMahon  as  an  American  icon  who  has  “made  ail  our  lives 
worth  living.  ” Once  Mr.  McMahon  had  made  it  to  the  ring,  Patterson  introduced 
Dude  Love  as  a great  rags  to  riches  success  story  and  living  proof  of  what  great 
things  can  happen  when  one  follows  Mr.  McMahon’s  example.  Then,  it  was  time 
for  Patterson  to  introduce  Austin. 

“He’s  a beer  swilling  fool,  he’s  a foul  mouth  punk,  he’s  a disgrace  to 
every  human  being  alive.  I won’t  introduce  a bum,”  proclaimed  Patterson  as  he 
tossed  his  microphone  aside.  No  matter,  Austin’s  entrance  theme  blasted  out  of 
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the  speakers  and  the  crowd  went  crazy  as  Austin  went  through  with  his  customary 
entrance  routine  of  acknowledging  the  audience  from  all  four  ring  posts. 

JR,  noting  the  audience’s  reaction  to  Austin,  proclaimed  that  Austin  was 
getting  “ a bigger  ovation  than  Brett  Favre  gets  in  Green  Bay.”’° 

After  Austin  had  gone  through  with  his  entrance  routine,  Mr.  McMahon 
held  the  championship  belt  above  his  head  to  signify  that  this  was  a championship 
match.  The  bell  then  rang  and  the  match  was  officially  under  way.  But,  before 
the  wrestlers  could  lock  up,  the  lights  in  the  arena  went  out  and  Undertaker’s 
music  came  on.  Much  to  Mr.  McMahon’s  chagrin.  Undertaker  had  volunteered 
his  services  as  the  special  enforcer. 

The  match  started  rather  quickly  with  Dude  Love  attempting  to  cover 
Austin  within  the  first  two  minutes.  A very  quick  two  count  by  Mr.  McMahon 
made  it  quite  clear  that  McMahon  was  going  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
ensure  that  Dude  Love  would  win  the  match.  When  the  action  spilled  outside  the 
ring,  Mr.  McMahon  refused  to  count  Austin  out  because  if  Austin  lost  by  count 
out,  he  would  still  retain  the  title. 

Five  minutes  into  the  match,  with  Dude  Love  wearing  down  Austin,  the 
crowd  erupted  into  a “let’s  go  Austin,  let’s  go”  chant  in  an  effort  to  revive  their 
fading  hero.  The  crowd’s  actions  appeared  to  inspire  the  Rattlesnake  and  he 
managed  to  regain  control  of  the  match  with  a spinning  neckbreaker.  Austin’s 
resurgence  would  only  last  for  a few  seconds,  though,  as  Dude  Love  soon 
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regained  control  of  the  match  by  tying  Austin  up  in  the  ropes.  Austin  eventually 
managed  to  free  himself  from  the  ropes  and  the  two  battled  all  over  the  arena  for 
the  next  ten  minutes. 

Sixteen  minutes  into  the  match,  with  both  contestants  back  in  the  ring. 
Dude  Love  removed  the  tumbuckle  pad  (the  pad  in  the  comer  of  the  ring  that 
covers  the  joint  where  the  ropes  are  lashed  together)  and  smashed  Austin’s  head 
into  the  metal  ring  that  lay  beneath  the  pad.  With  Austin  now  bleeding.  Dude 
Love  attempted  a cover,  but  only  managed  a two  count  before  Austin  kicked  out. 
At  this  point,  Patterson  handed  Dude  Love  a chair  with  which  to  hit  Austin.  Dude 
Love  struck  Austin  with  the  chair  and  followed  it  up  with  a DDT.  Dude  Love 
then  attempted  another  cover,  but  Austin  once  again  kicked  out  after  a two  count. 
Fmstrated,  Dude  Love  mshed  Austin  with  the  chair  once  again.  This  time, 
however,  Austin  was  ready  for  him  and  blocked  the  chair  back  into  The  Dude’s 
face.  Austin  immediately  went  for  the  cover,  but  Mr.  McMahon  refused  to  count. 
Furious,  Austin  stood  up  to  confront  McMahon.  Austin’s  back  was  now  turned  to 
Dude  Love,  and  The  Dude,  sensing  that  he  could  now  strike  a distracted  Austin 
from  behind,  raised  the  chair  high  over  his  head  and  came  at  a seemingly  unaware 
Austin.  Austin,  however,  sensed  Dude  Love’s  attack  and  managed  to  duck  out  of 
the  way  just  as  The  Dude  was  about  to  strike  him.  The  chair  ended  up  striking 
Mr.  McMahon  square  on  the  forehead,  knocking  him  out  cold. 
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Austin  immediately  stunned  Dude  Love  and  covered  him.  With  Mr. 
McMahon  out  cold,  a referee  ran  out  from  backstage  and  started  to  count  the  pin, 
but  Patterson  jumped  into  the  ring  and  pulled  the  referee  avv^ay  right  before  he 
could  count  to  three.  This  distraction  allowed  Dude  Love  to  recover,  and  he 
applied  the  mandible  claw  to  Austin.  With  Austin  flat  on  his  back,  Patterson 
started  to  count  the  pinfall.  But,  as  he  reached  two.  Undertaker  reached  into  the 
ring,  pulled  Patterson  outside  the  ring  and  chokslammed  him  through  the  English 
announce  table. 

As  Undertaker  was  chokeslamming  Patterson,  Brisco  jumped  into  the  ring 
and  started  to  count  to  three.  Undertaker,  now  finished  with  Patterson,  came  back 
to  the  ring  and  pulled  Brisco  aside  before  Brisco  could  finish  his  three  count.  As 
Undertaker  chokeslammed  Brisco  through  the  Spanish  announce  table,  Austin 
stunned  Dude  Love.  With  Love  flat  on  his  back,  Austin  dragged  over  a still 
unconscious  Mr.  McMahon,  and  raised  Mr.  McMahon’s  hand  three  times  for  the 
pin.  The  match  had  indeed  ended  by  Mr.  McMahon’s  hand,  and  Austin  was  still 
champion. 

Austin  would  not  have  much  time  to  celebrate  his  victory,  though.  For  in 
a foreshadowing  of  his  future  trials  and  tribulations,  the  show  ended  with  Austin 
and  Undertaker  staring  each  other  down. 

The  following  evening’s  Raw  Is  War  began  with  Dude  Love  addressing 
the  audience  from  the  center  of  the  ring. 
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It  was  not  a good  night  in  Dudeville  last  night.  I lost  my  teeth, 
I cracked  my  face. . . I lost  the  match...  I might  as  well  come  out  and 
admit  it;  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  kicked  my  ass  last  night.  That’s 
alright,  ‘cause  now  I realize  that  I’ve  made  a few  mistakes,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  listening  to  the  wrong  people.  I think  it’s  about 
time  that  the  Dude  gave  a little  apology.  So,  if  you’ll  accept  that 
apology.  I’d  like  to  call  out  Mr.  McMahon. 

As  a stem-looking  Mr.  McMahon  came  down  to  the  ring.  Dude  Love 
continued: 


I realize  I let  you  down,  and  due  to  what  Steve  Austin  did  to 
my  face  last  night,  the  Dude  is  going  to  be  out  of  action  for  a little 
while.  But,  I would  like  to  think  that  based  upon  that  tremendous 
match  we  had  last  night,  that  when  I come  back,  the  Dude  will  be  right 
back  as  the  number  one  contender.  So,  I apologize  for  letting  you 
down,  and  I’m  going  to  come  back  at  one  hundred  percent. 

A disgusted  Mr.  McMahon  refused  to  accept  Dude  Love’s  apology  and 
called  Dude  Love  a miserable  failure  as  a human  being  and  a WWF  superstar. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  demanded  that  Dude  Love  get  down  on  his  knees  and  beg  for 
forgiveness. 

“I  think  we’ve  got  a little  problem  here  Vince,”  replied  Dude  Love.  “See, 
I came  out  here  to  apologize,  but  I want  you  to  understand  that  my  kids  are  at 
home  watching  this  show,  and  I will  not  allow  you  to  embarrass  me  on  national 
television.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  that  because  you  already  are  an 
embarrassment  to  me,  to  fans  all  over  the  world,  and  I dare  say  to  your  very  own 


family,”  replied  Mr.  McMahon. 
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After  a few  more  insulting  remarks  from  Mr.  McMahon,  Dude  Love 
turned  to  Mr.  McMahon  and  told  him,  to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  that  it 
actually  felt  pretty  good  “wrapping  that  chair  around  your  skull  last  night.” 

Infuriated,  Mr.  McMahon  then  dared  Dude  Love  to  hit  him  again  with  a 
chair.  But  before  Dude  Love  could  strike  him,  he  warned  Dude  Love: 

Just  think  about  that  college  education,  that  college  fund  that 
you  have  for  your  kids...  What  about  that  new  house  you  just  moved 
into?  What  about  it?  The  one  with  a twenty-year  mortgage,  twenty 
years,  hit  me!  What  about  that  little  fund  you  got  set  aside  for  your 
parents.  You  know  the  one  you  could  go  through  that  in  no  time  at  all. 

Dude  Love,  realizing  that  Mr.  McMahon  held  the  key  to  his  family’s 

financial  future,  dejectedly  sat  down  in  his  chair.  Mr.  McMahon,  however,  did 

not  let  up  but  continued  to  insult  Dude  Love.  McMahon  told  Dude  Love  that  the 

only  reason  he  (McMahon)  did  not  fire  Austin  was  because  Austin  made  him 

money,  but  that  all  Dude  Love  did  is  make  him  sick. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,  your  services  here  in  the  WWF  are  no  longer  required,” 

Mr.  McMahon  informed  a dejected  Dude  Love.  And  then,  to  add  insult  to  injury 

Mr.  McMahon  started  dancing  to  Dude  Love’s  entrance  theme. 

With  Dude  Love  fired  and  now  out  of  the  championship  picture. 

Undertaker  came  down  to  the  ring  to  stake  his  claim  to  a shot  at  the 

championship.  He  told  McMahon  that  he  had  been  a loyal  WWF  employee  for 

ten  years  and  deserved  a shot  at  the  title.  A still  indignant  Mr.  McMahon  retorted 
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that  he  had  made  Undertaker  what  he  was,  and  that  if  wanted  a shot  at  Austin’s 
title,  he  would  have  to  earn  it  by  defeating  his  estranged  brother  Kane  that  night. 

Later  that  evening,  Kane  defeated  Undertaker,  thanks  to  outside 
interference  by  Mankind,  and  became  the  number  one  contender  for  Austin’s 
title."  Although  Undertaker  had  lost  the  match,  he  would  not  fall  out  of  the 
championship  picture.  For  the  next  two  months.  Undertaker  would  take  his 
frustrations  out  on  every  superstar  in  the  WWF.  Eventually,  he  would  get  his  shot 
at  Austin  after  promising  Mr.  McMahon  that  he  would  lead  Austin  down  “The 
Highway  to  Hell  ’’ 

Notes 


’ Interview  with  author.  May  23,  1998,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

^ In  1994,  the  United  States  Federal  Government  charged  Vince  McMahon  with 
conspiring  to  distribute  steroids.  He  was  found  innocent  of  the  charges. 

^ This  was  a dig  at  WCW.  The  WCW  Champion  at  the  time  was  Hulk  Hogan 
who  was  in  his  forties.  The  WWF  and  its  fans  often  criticize  the  WCW  for 
pushing  older  wrestlers. 

Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin’s  finishing  move  is  the  Stone  Cold  Stunner. 
McMahon’s  intention  was  to  weaken  Austin  as  much  as  he  could. 

^ The  mandible  claw  is  Dude  Love’s  finishing  move. 

^ Ross  is  referring  to  an  incident  that  occurred  between  Brett  Hart  and  Vince 
McMahon  at  the  1997  Survivor  Series.  During  a match  between  Hart  and  Shawn 
Michaels  that  Earl  Hebner  was  refereeing,  McMahon  came  down  to  the  ring  and 
instructed  the  timekeeper  to  ring  the  bell  ensuring  a Michaels  victory.  After  the 
match.  Hart  spit  in  McMahon’s  face.  In  Wrestling  With  Shadows,  a documentary 
about  Brett  Hart’s  career.  Hart  claims  that  this  ending  was  not  pre-arranged,  and 
that  he  was  double-crossed  by  McMahon.  Since  one  can  never  be  sure  what  is  real 
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and  what  is  a work  in  sports  entertainment,  the  incident  remains  controversial  to 
this  day.  Shortly  after  that  match,  Brett  Hart  left  the  WWF  for  the  WCW. 

Ross’  willingness  to  refer  to  the  incident  illustrates  how  the  WWF 
incorporates  its  history  into  contemporary  dramas.  In  the  past,  it  never  would 
have  acknowledged  the  incident.  Of  course,  Ross’  comments  played  right  into  the 
conspiracy  angle. 

"j 

Ross  often  uses  sports  analogies  to  legitimize  the  sporting  aspect  of  sports 
entertainment.  He’ll  often  use  sports  heroes  from  the  town  where  the  event  is 
taking  place. 

g 

This  is  another  reference  to  the  Brett  Hart  incident.  Brett  Hart  often  told 
audiences  that  he  was  the  best  there  was,  the  best  there  is  and  the  best  there  will 
ever  be.  For  a moment,  the  audience  believed  that  Brett  Hart  was  coming  back  to 
the  WWF. 

^ This  is  a reference  to  the  steroid  charges. 

This  is  another  sports  reference.  The  event  was  taking  place  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Mick  Foley  wrestles  under  several  different  personas  including  Dude  Love  and 
Mankind.  Dude  Love’s  dismissal  had  no  effect  on  Mankind’s  status  in  the  WWF. 


CHAPTER  7 

THE  HIGHWAY  TO  HELL 


/,  who  am  dead,  must  lead  him  through  the  drear  and  darkened 
halls  of  Hell,  from  round  to  round:  and  this  is  true  as  my  own  standing 
here. 

- Dante,  The  Inferno,  Canto  XVIIl' 

The  week  following  Kane’s  being  named  number-one  contender,  Mr. 

McMahon  announced  that  he  (Mr.  McMahon)  had  been  named  “Humanitarian  of 

the  Year”  in  honor  of  his  charitable  giving.  Mr.  McMahon  declared  that  a special 

ceremony  would  be  held  and,  in  a gesture  reflecting  his  kind  and  compassionate 

heart,  he  would  invite  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  to  the  ceremony.  Mr.  McMahon 

was  beaming  with  pride  as  he  addressed  a very  skeptical  audience: 

This  will  be  a night  of  thanks.  I come  before  you  tonight  as  a 
humble  man,  with  generosity,  with  caring  and  with  sharing  in  my 
heart.  You  only  know  the  Vince  McMahon  you  see  on  TV... 
displaying  extraordinary  mental  prowess,  who’s  achieved  unparalleled 
success,  who  only  when  necessary  will  display  his  Herculean 
physicality.  Tonight,  you’ll  get  to  meet  the  true  Vince  McMahon. 

The  Vince  McMahon  of  generosity,  of  caring,  and  tonight  as  a result 
of  all  my  many  years,  I will  be  honored  by  two  of  the  more  respected 
charitable  organizations  in  this  country.  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight,  Vince  McMahon  will  be  named  the 
humanitarian  of  the  year.  Obviously,  we’ve  invited  all  of  you  here  to 
join  us. . .[and  in]  one  more  magnanimous  gesture,  I will  extend  the 
olive  branch  to  one  man  who  likewise  will  join  us  in  this  ring. . . 
joining  us  will  be  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.  I thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

JR,  sensing  that  something  just  was  not  right,  warned  the  audience 
“something  fishy  was  in  the  air.” 
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The  ceremony  began  with  former  New  York  Giant  George  Marshall 
presenting  an  award  to  McMahon  for  his  contribution  to  the  Minority  Athlete 
Network,  a foundation  set  up  to  provide  job  training  to  the  underprivileged. 
Marshall  addressed  McMahon: 

We  received  your  contribution  even  though  it  was  significantly 
less  than  what  we  had  originally  been  promised.  After  two  attempts, 
that  check  finally  cleared.  Our  children  have  been  very 
understanding  of  your  busy  schedule  and  you  not  being  able  to  come 
to  our  organization. . .It  is  my  pleasure  to  recognize. . .as  humanitarian 
of  the  year,  Vince  McMahon. 

A proud  Mr.  McMahon  accepted  the  award  and  turned  to  Chicago 
Bears  running  back  Darnell  Autry  who  was  to  present  an  award  to  Mr.  McMahon 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Halas/Payton  foundation.  Autry  was  heard  muttering, 
“I  don’t  remember  him  giving  us  a check,”  but  gave  Mr.  McMahon  a plaque 
anyway.  Despite  the  audience’s  booing,  Mr.  McMahon  gratefully  accepted  his 
award  and  told  the  audience  that  “indeed,  I humbly,  yet  deservedly,  accept  this 
award  tonight.” 

After  Mr.  McMahon  had  finished  his  thank  you  address,  Austin 
reached  into  Mr.  McMahon’s  pocket  and  pulled  out  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  promptly  gave  to  Autry.  As  an  angry  Mr.  McMahon  looked  on,  Austin 
spoke  into  a microphone  and  addressed  the  crowd.  “I  don’t  know  about 
humanitarian  of  the  year,  but  if  you  think  he  should  be  jackass  of  the  year,  give 
me  a ‘Hell  Yeah!”’  The  audience  gleefully  shouted  “Hell  Yeah!” 
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Just  after  Austin  humiliated  Mr.  McMahon  once  again,  the  arena  lights 
went  out  and  Undertaker’s  entrance  music  came  on.  Four  druids  carrying  a casket 
then  proceeded  to  make  their  way  down  to  the  ring.  Austin  looked  on  as  they 
placed  the  casket  at  the  edge  of  the  ring. 

At  this  point.  Mankind,  who  had  been  hiding  under  the  ring,  came  out  and 
attacked  Austin.  As  Mankind  and  Austin  battled  each  other,  the  casket  opened  up 
and  Kane  emerged  to  help  inflict  some  punishment  on  Austin.  The  show  ended 
with  JR  and  The  King  wondering  what  in  the  world  was  going  on. 

The  following  Monday,  Mr.  McMahon  denied  any  responsibility  for  or 
knowledge  of  Kane  and  Mankind’s  attack  on  Steve  Austin.  Austin,  however,  did 
not  buy  Mr.  McMahon’s  denial  and  threatened  Mr.  McMahon  with  physical 
violence.  A trembling  Mr.  McMahon  replied  that  it  was  Undertaker  who  had 
masterminded  the  entire  episode. 

Upon  hearing  Mr.  McMahon’s  claims.  Undertaker  came  out  and 
confronted  Austin.  Undertaker  said  although  he  desperately  wanted  a title  shot 
against  Austin,  he  would  never  stoop  to  such  low  levels.  As  Austin  pondered 
Undertaker’s  words,  Kane,  Mankind  and  Paul  Bearer  came  out  on  the  stage. 
Bearer  claimed  that  Undertaker  was  indeed  behind  the  plot  and  that  Undertaker 
not  only  wanted  to  defeat  Austin  for  the  title,  but  take  his  soul.  Bearer  then 
challenged  Undertaker  and  Austin  to  a Hell  in  a Cell  tag  team  match  against  Kane 
and  Mankind  that  evening.  Austin,  unsure  whether  to  trust  Undertaker,  accepted 
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the  challenge  nonetheless.  The  match  turned  out  to  be  one  big  brawl  with  neither 
a winner  nor  a loser,  and  the  show  ended  with  Austin  and  Kane  battling  on  top  of 
the  cell. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  the  King  of  the  Ring  pay-per-view,  Kane  defeated 
Austin  in  a first  blood  match  (the  first  person  to  bleed  loses  the  match)  and  won 
the  WWF  World  Championship.  The  victory  was  not  without  controversy, 
though,  as  Undertaker  interfered  in  the  match,  and  it  was  he,  not  Kane,  who  had 
busted  open  the  former  champion. 

The  Monday  after  King  of  the  Ring,  Mr.  McMahon  held  a victory 
ceremony  for  Kane.  In  the  middle  of  the  ceremony,  however,  Austin  stormed  into 
the  arena  and  challenged  Kane  to  a rematch  that  night.  Kane  accepted  the 
challenge,  for  he  wanted  to  prove  that  he  was  a better  wrestler  than  his  older 
brother  Undertaker  was.  Austin  ended  up  defeating  Kane  that  evening  and 
reclaimed  the  title  that  he  had  lost  just  one  night  before. 

For  the  time  being,  Austin  had  taken  care  of  the  “Kane  problem.” 
Undertaker,  however,  still  remained  a major  thorn  in  Austin’s  side.  Undertaker 
kept  up  his  demands  for  a title  shot  against  Austin,  but  Mr.  McMahon  was  not  yet 
willing  to  grant  him  this  shot.  Instead,  he  told  Undertaker  that  he  would  have  to 
team  with  Austin  at  the  next  pay-per-view  in  a match  against  Kane  and  Mankind. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  McMahon  told  Undertaker  that  he,  Kane  and  Mankind  would 
fight  in  a triple  threat  match  that  night.  The  winner  would  be  named  the  number- 
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one  contender  and  could  fight  Austin  two  months  down  the  road  at  the 
Summerslam  pay-per-view. 

Undertaker  ended  up  winning  the  triple  threat  match  by  taking  care  of 
Mankind  after  Kane  refused  to  participate  in  the  match,  and  for  the  next  several 
weeks,  an  uneasy  tension  existed  between  Undertaker  and  Austin.  They  managed 
to  defeat  Kane  and  Mankind  at  the  next  pay-per-view,  but  clearly  they  were  not 
best  of  fnends.  Outwardly,  Undertaker  refused  to  become  a lackey  of  Mr. 
McMahon.  Austin,  though,  had  his  doubts  and  suspected  that  Undertaker  was  in 
cahoots  with  Mr.  McMahon. 

SummerSIam 

By  the  time  SummerSIam  came  around,  Austin  was  convinced  Undertaker 
and  his  brother,  if  not  Mr.  McMahon  were  working  together  to  dethrone  Austin. 
The  Monday  before  SummerSIam,  Undertaker  and  Kane  had  reunited,  and 
Austin’s  future  as  WWF  Champion  appeared  tenuous  at  best.  As  JR  aptly  put  it, 
“How  in  the  hell  does  one  man,  even  Steve  Austin,  turn  back  the  challenge  of 
these  two  monsters?” 

The  match  between  Austin  and  Undertaker  at  SummerSIam  turned  out  to 
be  a fair  one,  though.  Seven  minutes  into  the  match,  Kane  came  out  to  help  his 
older  brother,  but  Undertaker  told  him  not  to  interfere  in  the  match.  Twenty-one 
minutes  into  the  match,  Austin  connected  with  a Stone  Cold  Stunner  and  pinned 


Undertaker  to  retain  the  title. 
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After  the  three  count,  Undertaker  stood  up  and  grabbed  the  championship 
belt.  The  audience  went  silent  wondering  if  Undertaker  was  going  to  pull  any 
shenanigans  on  Austin.  The  Undertaker  did  not  try  anything  though,  and  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  he  acknowledged  Austin’s  victory  and  handed  the  belt  to 
him.  Austin  then  went  into  his  entrance  routine,  celebrating  his  victory  with  all 
the  fans.  After  Austin  had  gone  through  his  routine,  the  show  ended  with 
Undertaker  and  Kane  staring  down  the  champion. 

Note 

’ Dante,  The  Inferno,  translated  by  John  Ciardi  (New  York:  Mentor  Books,  1960) 
236. 


CHAPTER  8 
THE  MASTER  PLAN 


Whoever  it  was  that  said  you  can 't  fool  all  the  people  all  of  the  time  was  a 
damn  fool! 

- Mr.  McMahon' 

Austin  had  survived  the  Highway  to  Hell,  but  his  troubles  with  Mr. 
McMahon,  Kane  and  Undertaker  were  far  from  over.  Shortly  after  Summerslam, 
Mr.  McMahon  once  again  became  actively  involved  in  trying  to  dethrone  Stone 
Cold  Steve  Austin.  Mr.  McMahon  decreed  that  at  the  next  pay-per-view,  Break 
Down,  Austin,  Kane  and  Undertaker  would  meet  in  a triple  threat  match  for  the 
WWF  Championship.  Furthermore,  Mr.  McMahon  stipulated  that  Kane  was 
prohibited  from  defeating  Undertaker  and  Undertaker  was  prohibited  from 
defeating  Kane.  Despite  The  King’s  argument  that  Austin  had  twice  the  chance 
of  the  others  to  retain  the  championship,  Mr.  McMahon  had  clearly  stacked  the 
odds  in  Kane’s  and  Undertaker’s  favor. 

In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  Break  Down,  Austin  attempted  to  get  at  Mr. 
McMahon.  Each  time  Austin  tried,  however.  Undertaker  and  Kane  were  there  to 
stop  him.  Undertaker  claimed  that  it  was  “nothing  personal,  just  business.” 

Austin  retorted  that  “if  you’re  trying  to  take  this  (belt)  from  Stone  Cold  Steve 
Austin,  you’re  damn  right  it’s  personal.” 

A few  days  before  Break  Down,  Mr.  McMahon  told  Austin  that  he  was 
“damn  sick  and  tired  of  watching  you  walk  around  with  that  WWF  Championship 
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belt,”  and  that  he  had  assembled  the  most  destructive  force  (Kane  and 
Undertaker)  in  the  history  of  the  WWF  to  dethrone  Austin.  Mr.  McMahon 
guaranteed  that  Austin  would  no  longer  be  champion  after  Break  Down. 

Break  Down  began  with  a promotional  video  proclaiming  Mr.  McMahon’s 
genius  and  virtuosity.  The  video  interspersed  Mr.  McMahon’s  picture  with  those 
of  Albert  Einstein,  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King.  Additional  pictures 
of  college  professors  formulating  equations,  football  coaches  diagramming  plays 
and  World  War  II  bombers  inflicting  damage  reinforced  the  notion  that  Mr. 
McMahon  had  indeed  hatched  a master  plan  to  dethrone  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin. 
Mr.  McMahon’s  master  plan  appeared  foolproof,  and  even  JR  admitted  that  the 
chances  of  Austin  holding  on  to  his  title  were  slim  and  none. 

The  match  between  Austin,  Kane  and  Undertaker  ended  up  lasting  twenty- 
five  minutes.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  Kane  and  Undertaker  worked  as  a team 
to  wear  Austin  down.  In  the  sixteenth  minute,  however,  cracks  began  to  show  in 
the  Kane/Undertaker  alliance  when  Undertaker  seemingly  had  Austin  pinned, 
only  to  be  thrown  off  Austin  by  Kane.  One  minute  later.  Undertaker  returned  the 
favor  when  Kane  attempted  to  pin  Austin. 

In  the  twenty-third  minute,  Kane  and  Undertaker  put  their  differences 
aside  and  double  chokeslammed  Austin.  Then,  both  Kane  and  Undertaker 
covered  Austin  for  the  pin.  As  the  bell  rang  signifying  the  end  of  the  match,  JR 
and  The  King  wondered  who  the  champion  was  since  both  had  pinned  Austin. 
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Confusion  reigned  for  a minute  before  Mr.  McMahon  made  his  way  down  to  the 
ring. 


Instead  of  announcing  a winner,  though,  Mr.  McMahon  took  the  belt  and 
headed  backstage.  By  this  time,  Austin  had  recovered  from  the  chokeslam  and 
went  chasing  after  Mr.  McMahon.  Mr.  McMahon,  however,  managed  to  elude 
Austin  by  jumping  into  a waiting  limousine.  “It’s  mine!”  he  taunted  Austin  as  the 
limousine  took  off.  JR  ended  the  show  by  warning  the  viewers  that  “the  war 
hasn’t  ended,  the  war  has  just  started.” 

The  following  evening  on  Raw  is  War,  an  ebullient  Mr.  McMahon  came 
down  to  the  ring  and  addressed  Austin  and  the  audience: 

All  I ever  wanted  from  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  was  for  him  to 
listen  to  me  and  take  direction.  We  could  have  done  this  the  easy  way 
Austin.  Oh,  but  no,  we  had  to  do  it  your  way.  We  had  to  do  it  the 
hard  way. . .However,  now  I’m  proud  to  say  we’re  doing  things  the 
Vince  McMahon  way.  Let  me  assure  you,  there  will  be  no  rematch. . . 
[However,]  in  a magnanimous  gesture  to  show  you  that  I don’t  carry  a 
grudge,  I will  decree  tonight  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  night. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  told  the  audience  that  he  would  hold  a ceremony  later 

that  night  to  award  the  belt  to  the  new  WWF  Champion.  Mr.  McMahon  also 

warned  Austin  not  to  interfere  in  the  festivities  and  showed  the  audience  that  he 

had  the  building  surrounded  with  security  forces  in  order  to  keep  Austin  from 

entering  the  arena. 

The  ceremony  began  with  Mr.  McMahon  telling  the  audience  that  this 
ceremony  would  be  conducted  with  dignity  and  respect.  This  prompted  the 
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audience  to  immediately  break  out  in  a chorus  of  boos  as  Mr.  McMahon 
introduced  Undertaker  and  Kane. 

After  Mr.  McMahon  had  introduced  Kane,  the  TitanTron  showed  Austin 
driving  a Zamboni  towards  the  entranceway.  Mr.  McMahon  was  furious  that 
Austin  had  managed  to  get  into  the  arena,  but  was  completely  stunned  when 
Austin  drove  the  Zamboni  right  down  to  ringside.  With  the  audience  howling  in 
delight,  Austin  dove  off  the  top  of  the  Zamboni  into  a stunned  Mr.  McMahon. 
Austin  managed  to  get  in  a few  more  licks  before  the  police  were  able  to  corral 
him  and  lead  him  away  in  handcuffs. 

Flustered  and  angry,  Mr.  McMahon  attempted  to  carry  on  with  the 
ceremony.  He  began  by  lashing  out  at  Kane  and  Undertaker  for  not  protecting 
him.  Mr.  McMahon  said  that  since  they  did  not  live  up  to  their  end  of  the  bargain 
in  protecting  him  from  Austin,  he  (McMahon)  was  not  going  to  live  up  to  his  end 
of  the  bargain.  He  then  told  Kane  and  Undertaker  that  they  would  have  to  fight 
each  other  at  the  next  pay-per-view  for  the  championship.  And  furthermore,  since 
they  could  not  keep  Austin  out  of  his  business,  he  would  make  sure  that  Austin 
was  in  theirs  and  declared  that  Austin  would  be  the  special  guest  referee.  Mr. 
McMahon  then  told  Undertaker  and  Kane  that  dealing  with  them  is  like  dealing 
with  the  handicapped. 

Undertaker,  none  too  pleased  with  Mr.  McMahon’s  comments,  warned  the 
WWF  owner  to  be  careful  regarding  what  he  said  about  either  Kane  or 
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Undertaker.  Mr.  McMahon  shrugged  off  Undertaker’s  warning  and  once  Kane 
and  Undertaker  had  turned  their  backs  to  him,  Mr.  McMahon  gave  them  the 
finger.  The  brothers,  however,  saw  what  Mr.  McMahon  had  done,  and 
immediately  began  to  attack  the  WWF  owner.  Eventually  these  two  giants  took 
Mr.  McMahon  outside  the  ring  and  “shattered”  his  leg  between  the  ring  steps. 

Mr.  McMahon  was  hauled  away  to  a waiting  ambulance  and  immediately  rushed 
to  a hospital  for  treatment. 

Next  week’s  Raw  Is  War  began  with  a live  shot  of  Mr.  McMahon  lying  in 
a hospital  bed  with  tubes  stuck  up  his  nose  and  a blood  pressure  wrap  on  his  arm. 
A nurse  brought  him  some  grape  juice;  but  liked  a spoiled  brat,  Mr.  McMahon 
started  crying  that  he  wanted  apple  juice,  not  grape  juice. 

Later  in  the  program,  the  hospital  nurse  told  Mr.  McMahon  that  he  had  a 
visitor.  Mr.  McMahon  told  the  nurse  that  he  did  not  want  any  visitors,  but  before 
he  could  finish.  Mankind  barged  into  the  room  and  tried  to  cheer  up  his  boss. 
Mankind  brought  a clown  and  a host  of  other  “fun”  things  to  try  and  cheer  up  Mr. 
McMahon.  When  Mankind  brought  out  Mr.  Socko,  Mr.  McMahon  became 
furious  and  yelled  for  Mankind  to  leave  him  alone. 

A few  minutes  later,  Mr.  McMahon  was  shown  having  his  blood  pressure 
checked  by  a nurse.  The  nurse  took  the  reading  and  then  asked  the  doctor,  who 
had  his  back  turned  to  Mr.  McMahon  and  the  camera,  what  he  thought  of  the 
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reading.  The  doctor  told  the  nurse  that  he  would  handle  the  situation  and  that  the 
nurse  could  leave  the  room. 

The  moment  the  doctor  spoke,  Mr.  McMahon  knew  he  was  in  trouble,  for 
he  immediately  recognized  the  voice  of  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.  Once  the  nurse 
had  left  the  room,  Austin  began  to  attack  McMahon.  Austin  began  by  hitting  Mr. 
McMahon’s  injured  leg  and  knocking  him  over  the  head  with  a bedpan.  After  a 
minute  or  two  of  assaulting  Mr.  McMahon  with  various  medical  instruments, 
Austin  appeared  ready  to  give  Mr.  McMahon  an  involuntary  enema.  The  cameras 
turned  off  just  as  Austin  was  about  to  go  forward  with  the  procedure.  The  King 
was  flabbergasted  with  Austin’s  behavior  and  called  Austin  “the  most  low  down 
treacherous  individual  I have  ever  seen  in  my  life.” 

The  following  Raw  Is  War  began  with  a short  video  outlining  the  past  few 
weeks’  activities  between  Austin  and  Mr.  McMahon.^  Then  Mr.  McMahon  was 
shown  driving  into  the  arena  in  a beautiful  Corvette.  Mr.  McMahon  was  helped 
out  of  the  Corvette  by  Patterson,  Brisco  and  Slaughter  and  placed  in  a motorized 
wheelchair.  A few  moments  later,  Austin  was  seen  entering  the  arena  in  a cement 
mixer.  Michael  Cole  asked  Austin  what  the  cement  mixer  was  all  about,  and 
Austin  replied  that  he  worked  for  “Destruction  3:16.” 

Following  Cole’s  brief  interview,  Austin  went  back  to  the  cement  mixer 
and  backed  it  up  next  to  the  Corvette.  He  then  proceeded  to  fill  the  Corvette  with 
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cement,  completely  destroying  the  fancy  sports  car.  Mr.  McMahon  was  shown  in 
his  arena  office  going  ballistic. 

Austin  made  his  way  down  to  the  ring  to  a tremendous  ovation.  He 
promised  to  keep  making  Mr.  McMahon’s  life  a living  hell  and  said  that  he  was 
glad  to  be  the  special  guest  referee  for  the  upcoming  match  between  Kane  and 
Undertaker  at  the  Judgment  Day  pay-per-view,  but  that  the  only  hand  he  was 
going  to  raise  was  his  own. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  came  out  to  the  stage  surrounded  by  three  bodyguards 
and  two  German  Shepherds.  Mr.  McMahon  asked  Austin  why  he  had  ruined  the 
Corvette  and  then  ordered  Austin  to  team  up  with  The  Rock  and  fight  Undertaker 
and  Kane  in  a tag  team  match  that  night. 

As  the  crowd  chanted  “asshole,  asshole,”  Mr.  McMahon  told  Austin  that 
he  was  responsible  for  what  had  happened  to  his  leg  and  that  Austin  would  suffer 
for  what  he  had  done  to  him  at  the  hospital  the  previous  week.  Mr.  McMahon 
warned  Austin  that  if  he  did  not  humble  himself  and  raise  the  winner’s  hand  at 
Judgment  Day,  he  would  be  fired.  Austin  responded  by  claiming  that  Mr. 
McMahon  did  not  have  “the  balls”  to  fire  him.  McMahon  replied  that  his  “balls 
were  bigger  than  grapefruits.” 

The  tag  team  match  between  Austin/Rock  and  Kane/Undertaker  turned  out 
to  be  disastrous  for  both  Rock  and  Austin.  The  two  were  holding  their  own 
against  the  brothers  when  D’Lo  Brown  and  Mark  Henry,  former  friends  of  The 
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Rock,  came  down  to  the  ring  and  took  Rock  out  of  the  match.  Austin,  left  to  fend 
for  himself  against  the  two  giants,  took  a severe  beating.  A new  member  of 
McMahon’s  team,  the  Big  Boss  Man,  also  came  down  to  the  ring  and  pummeled 
Austin  with  a nightstick. 

JR,  noting  all  the  destruction  that  had  taken  place  over  the  past  few  weeks, 
stated  that  “McMahon’s  personal  rivalry  with  Stone  Cold  is  a journey  that  we  all 
got  to  take,  and  there’s  gonna  be  casualties  whether  we  like  it  or  not.” 

“Why  don’t  Stone  Cold  just  buckle  under?”  asked  The  King. 

“Because  he’s  got  character.  He’s  a man’s  man,”  replied  JR. 

“He  needs  to  do  the  right  thing.  Humble  yourself  Austin,”  retorted  The 

King. 

“Austin  would  rather  drive  a cement  truck  for  a living  than  humble 
himself,  in  my  view,  before  Mr.  McMahon  and  the  world  Sunday  on  pay-per- 
view,”  responded  JR. 

The  show  ended  with  a smiling  Mr.  McMahon  looking  on  as  Kane  and 
Undertaker  continued  to  beat  Austin. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  Judgment  Day,  Mr.  McMahon  came  out  to  address  the 
crowd  and  to  warn  Austin  to  humble  himself 

Tonight,  Austin,  you  will  crown  a new  WWF  Champion  or  I 
guarantee  you,  I will  fire  your  ass.  All  I’m  asking  for  is  a bit  of 
understanding  from  you  WWF  fans,  because  clearly  you  can  relate  to 
Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin's  predicament.  Because,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  have  done  certain  favors  for  a 
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boss  or  a teacher  or  a loved  one. . . (crowd  starts  chanting  “Austin, 
Austin”).  The  vast  majority  of  you  have  not  only  done  favors,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  you  have  sucked  up  to  your  superiors  (crowd  starts 
booing).  And,  a very  large  quotient  of  you  have  not  only  sucked  up 
and  done  favors  for  your  superiors,  a very  large  quotient  of  you  have 
actually  kissed  ass  (announcer:  That’s  why  he  don’t  like  Austin, 
because  Austin  won’t  suck  up).  And  that’s  alright,  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  that’s  the  American  way. . . I’m  not  asking  for 
anything  that  you  don’t  give  to  your  superiors  each  and  every  day  of 
your  lives  (crowd  starts  chanting  “asshole,  asshole”).  Austin  is 
probably  no  different  from  you.  When  it  comes  to  defying  authority, 
neither  you  nor  Stone  Cold  has  the  guts  to  defy  Vince 
McMahon. . .Austin  you  will  be  humbled. 

Mr.  McMahon’s  address  further  incited  an  already  excited  crowd,  and  JR  and  The 

King  wondered  how  Austin  would  respond  to  Mr.  McMahon’s  latest  threats. 

The  main  event  began  with  Austin  giving  Kane  and  Undertaker  their  ring 

instructions  and  then  giving  them  the  finger.  The  match  started  out  slow  and 

methodical,  but  two  minutes  in.  Undertaker  seized  the  advantage  and  attempted  to 

cover  Kane.  Austin,  however,  refused  to  count,  and  Kane  was  able  to  recover.  A 

minute  later,  Kane  covered  Undertaker  and  this  time,  Austin  gave  a quick  two 

count  before  Undertaker  kicked  out.  As  the  match  continued,  JR  and  the  King 

speculated  whether  Austin  would  actually  count  to  three  for  either  of  the 

participants. 

Fourteen  minutes  into  the  match,  Kane  threw  Undertaker  into  the  comer 
where  Austin  had  been  standing.  Austin  bounced  out  of  the  comer  right  into 
Kane’s  awaiting  hand.  Kane  then  chokeslammed  Austin,  and  both  Kane  and 
Undertaker  starting  beating  on  Austin.  The  two  continued  to  beat  on  Austin  for  a 
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while  before  turning  on  each  other.  As  Kane  and  Undertaker  battled  each  other, 
Paul  Bearer  came  down  to  the  ring  with  a chair.  Undertaker  took  the  chair  and 
proceeded  to  knock  Kane  out  with  it.  Undertaker  went  for  the  cover,  but  Austin 
refused  to  count.  Instead,  he  stunned  Undertaker  and  then  nailed  him  with  the 
chair.  With  both  brothers  out  on  their  back,  Austin  counted  to  three  and  then 
picked  up  a microphone  to  announce  to  the  crowd  that  the  winner  of  the  match 
was  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin. 

With  the  crowd  going  crazy,  Austin  called  out  Mr.  McMahon  and  dared 
Mr.  McMahon  to  fire  him.  McMahon  did  not  come  out,  and  Austin  told  the 
audience  that  Mr.  McMahon  did  not  have  the  guts  to  fire  him.  As  soon  as  Austin 
finished  addressing  the  crowd,  however,  Mr.  McMahon  appeared  in  a protected 
sky  suite. 

Mr.  McMahon  took  a microphone  and  spoke  directly  to  Austin.  “You  said 
I didn’t  have  the  balls  to  fire  you.  Screw  you!  You’re  fired!’’ 

“You  might  want  to  say  that  again,  because  I think  you  just  said  I was 
fired,’’  Austin  replied. 

“Screw  you,  Austin.  You’re  fired!’’  McMahon  responded. 

Austin  replied  that  this  was  not  the  last  everyone  would  see  of  Stone  Cold 
Steve  Austin  and  asked  the  production  crew  to  play  his  music  one  last  time. 

JR,  sensing  the  end  of  an  era,  sadly  announced  that  the  Austin  era  in  the 
WWF  had  ended.  “I  reckon  that’s  it.  I reckon  one  hell  of  an  era  has  come  to  an 
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end,  and  what  a ride  it  was.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  time.  Good-bye 
Rattlesnake.” 

The  show  ended  with  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  drinking  a few  beers  in  the 
ring  and  saluting  the  crowd. 

The  following  evening’s  Raw  Is  War  opened  up  with  balloons  and  confetti 
falling  from  the  rafters  and  carnival  music  blasting  out  of  the  speakers.  Mr. 
McMahon  invited  all  the  superstars  to  come  to  the  ring  to  celebrate  his  firing  of 
Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.  Mr.  McMahon  then  told  the  superstars  that  there  would 
be  a tournament  to  determine  who  would  get  the  vacant  WWF  Championship.  He 
also  warned  the  superstars  not  to  “cross  the  boss”  or  they  would  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  Austin. 

As  the  crowd  cascaded  Mr.  McMahon  with  boos,  Mr.  McMahon  relived 
his  firing  of  Austin  and  claimed  that  “it  was  better  than  sex.”  Mr.  McMahon 
stated  that  “Austin  3;  16”  was  now  a collectors  item  and  had  been  replaced  by 
“McMahon  3:16  says  I’ve  got  the  brass  to  fire  your  ass.”  After  Mr.  McMahon  had 
finished  this  soliloquy,  a live  image  of  Austin  appeared  on  the  TitanTron.  Mr. 
McMahon  became  quite  upset  and  went  backstage  to  find  out  what  was  going  on. 

A little  later,  Austin  was  shown  in  his  pick-up  truck  cleaning  a rifle.  Two 
policemen  came  by  and  asked  for  his  autograph.  McMahon,  meanwhile  was 
going  ballistic  because  the  policemen  had  not  apprehended  Austin.  Mr. 
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McMahon  then  ordered  the  policeman  who  was  at  his  side  to  arrest  Austin,  but 
the  policeman  replied  that  Austin  was  not  there  to  endanger  his  life. 

For  the  next  hour,  Mr.  McMahon  tried  his  best  to  avoid  Austin.  Mr. 
McMahon  insisted  on  being  surrounded  by  his  associates,  and  made  plans  to  get 
away  from  the  arena  before  Austin  could  track  him  down.  After  a threatening 
phone  call  from  Austin,  McMahon  tried  to  escape  by  wheeling  to  his  limousine. 
Austin,  however,  caught  him  and  dragged  him  back  to  an  office  in  the  arena. 
Austin  then  proceeded  to  scare  the  living  daylights  out  of  Mr.  McMahon  by 
taunting  him  with  a pistol,  knife  and  hunting  bow. 

As  Austin  was  teasing  Mr.  McMahon,  JR  made  the  following  observation 

One  of  the  traits  of  a rattlesnake  is  they  don’t  think  twice  about 
striking  their  victims.  Mr.  McMahon,  tonight,  is  a victim.  He  knows 
how  it  feels  to  be  controlled,  to  be  totally  powerless.  That  is  what  has 
happened  to  Mr.  McMahon  tonight. 

After  Kane  and  Undertaker  had  battled  in  a casket  match,  a match  where 
the  winner  must  put  his  opponent  in  a casket,  Austin  brought  Mr.  McMahon  down 
to  the  ring.  As  Austin  was  being  showered  with  rousing  applause,  JR  let  his 
feelings  be  known. 

McMahon  humiliated  Austin  in  front  of  the  world  last  night  at 
Judgement  Day.  He  was  fired. . .unceremoniously,  cold,  uncaring  and 
callous. . . A lot  of  folks  can  identify  with  him  being  unnecessarily 
fired. 
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Once  Austin  and  Mr.  McMahon  were  in  the  ring,  Austin  made  Mr. 
McMahon  get  down  on  his  knees.  Austin  taunted  Mr.  McMahon  some  more  and 
told  him: 


You’re  so  cocky.  You  think  you’re  so  damn  cool.  You  think 
you  own  everybody  . . . and  now  look  at  you,  now  you’re  pathetic,  on 
your  knees  crying  in  front  of  the  world.  You  make  me  sick  Vince,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  what.  I’ve  got  something  I want  you  to  read  cause  this  is 
gonna  bring  a few  more  tears  to  your  eyes  onee  you  read  this  little 
letter  right  here.... 

Austin  handed  Mr.  McMahon  the  letter  and  then  asked  the  crowd  for  a 
“Hell  Yeah!’’  if  they  wanted  to  see  Mr.  McMahon’s  “eyes  pop  out.’’  The 
audience,  loving  every  second  of  McMahon’s  humiliation,  responded  with  a 
thunderous  “Hell  Yeah!’’ 

So,  Austin  placed  a pistol  to  Mr.  McMahon’s  ear  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
moment  he  pulled  the  trigger  a flag  marked  “Bang  3:16”  popped  out  of  the  gun. 
“It’s  a toy!  It’s  a toy!”  yelled  JR. 

Austin,  noting  that  Mr.  McMahon  had  wet  his  pants,  announced  that  the 

WWF  needed  to  create  a new  T-shirt  which  should  read  “McMahon  3:16  says  I 

just  pissed  my  pants.”  The  crowd  loved  every  minute  of  Austin’s  antics  and 

repeatedly  chanted  his  name.  Austin  finished  the  humiliation  by  stunning  Mr. 

MeMahon  and  leaving  him  writhing  on  the  mat.  JR  then  ended  the  program  by 

providing  his  thoughts  on  the  night’s  events. 

This  is  the  most  humiliating,  degrading  night  in  Vince 
McMahon’s  life. . . The  Rattlesnake  has  struck. . .He’s  the  toughest 
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unemployed  S.O.B.  in  America.  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  has  duped 
Mr.  McMahon  with  a toy.  And  now  the  boss  knows  what  it  feels  like 
to  be  humiliated  in  front  of  the  world.  Mr.  McMahon  wet  himself,  for 
goodness  sake. 

The  following  Monday,  Raw  Is  War  began  with  Mr.  McMahon  and  his 
associates  making  their  way  down  to  the  ring  amidst  yet  another  chorus  of  boos. 
Mr.  McMahon  was  in  a bad  mood  and  immediately  told  the  fans  that  he  held  them 
responsible  for  what  Austin  did  last  week. 

My  God,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  people!  I’ve  lost  all  faith 
inhumanity.  Where  the  hell  are  your  values!  Where  are  your  morals? 
Whatever  happened  to  the  Good  Samaritan.  (At  this  point,  an 
“asshole”  chant  broke  out.)  Where  were  you  in  my  hour  of  need?  I’ll 
tell  you  where  you  were.  Y ou  were  cheering  for  every  act  of 
humiliation  Austin  committed  against  me.  (This  prompted  a big 
cheer.)  What  you  enjoyed  the  most  is  when  Austin  forced  me  to  gO 
the  ring,  he  made  me  get  down  on  my  knees,  he  made  me  beg,  he 
made  me  cry,  he  made  me  urinate  myself  No  one  came  to  my  aid. 

My  ankle  has  been  reinjured,  I ruined  a perfectly  good  Armani  suit.  I 
hurt  all  over,  but  most  of  all,  my  feelings  have  been  hurt.  They’ve  been 
crushed. . .1  will  never  forgive  you. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  spoke  about  the  letter  that  Austin  had  given  him  last 
week  and  promised  the  audience  that  he  would  fight  the  contents  of  the  letter  all 
the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  announcers  were  not  sure  what  was  in  the 
letter,  and  the  audience  was  left  guessing  as  to  what  could  possibly  be  in  the 
letter. 


Later  in  the  show,  Austin  came  out  to  the  ring  and  let  the  world  know  that 
the  letter  was  a contract  that  Austin  had  signed  prior  to  Judgment  Day.  The 
contract  was  for  five  years,  and  it  guaranteed  Austin  another  title  shot. 
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Mr.  McMahon  was  furious  and  promised  Austin  that  he  would  find  some 
way  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  asked  Austin  how  he  could  sleep  at  night.  “Have  you 
no  conscience  whatsoever?”  he  asked  Austin. 

At  this  point,  Shane  McMahon  walked  out  into  the  arena.  Shane  walked 
right  by  his  father  and  met  Austin  in  the  ring.  Shane  grabbed  the  microphone  and 
spoke  to  his  bewildered  father. 

I don’t  listen  to  you  anymore.  I am  an  officer,  and  more 
importantly,  a stockholder  of  this  company,  and  what  you  did  to  Stone 
Cold  Steve  Austin  was  wrong.  Dad,  you  were  wrong.  I just  wanted  to 
tell  you  personally  that  it  was  me  dad.  It  was  me  who  hired  Stone  Cold 
back. . . I guess  I finally  have  your  attention  now.  After  28  years,  I 
finally  have  your  attention.  I’ve  seen  superstars  come,  and  I’ve  seen 
superstars  go.  And,  why  dad,  why?  Because  it’s  always  been  about 
your  ego.  You  said  it  yourself,  “no  one  is  bigger  than  Vince 
McMahon.”  Oh  no,  all  my  life,  people  have  asked  me,  “boy,  what’s  it 
like  to  be  Vince  McMahon’s  son?  Wow!  Isn’t  that  great!”  And,  I 
have  lied  year  after  year  after  year  to  protect  you,  to  protect  our  family 
name.  Well,  the  lying  stops  now!  I’m  tired  of  it.  You  never  cared 
about  me.  I couldn’t  do  anything  right  for  you.  Nothing  is  ever  right. 

My  grades  in  school  were  never  good  enough  for  you  (Mr.  McMahon 
is  now  crying).  My  athletic  accomplishments  were  never  enough  for 
you.  My  business  deals,  no  matter  how  much  money  I made  you,  were 
never  good  enough  for  you.  The  only  thing  I ever  wanted  from  you 
was  for  you  to  be  proud  of  me!  Of  me! ! But,  I finally  figured  it  out. 

It’s  never  ever  gonna  happen  because  it’s  never  been  about  me.  It’s 
always  been  about  you. 

A distraught  Mr.  McMahon  pleaded  with  his  son.  “You’re  my  son,” 
muttered  Mr.  McMahon. 

I m your  son,  but  I’m  not  your  little  boy  anymore. . . I am  proud  of  who  I 
am,”  replied  Shane.  “Isn’t  it  ironic?  I guess  I’m  just  like  you  after  all.” 
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Austin  then  took  the  microphone  and  asked  the  crowd,  “If  you  think  Vince 
got  what  he  had  coming,  give  me  a “Hell  Yeah!”  Once  again,  the  audience 
responded  with  a thunderous  “Hell  Yeah!” 

JR  was  too  shocked  to  provide  much  commentary  on  what  had  just  taken 
place,  but  The  King  managed  to  express  his  anger.  “How  could  Shane  McMahon 
talk  to  his  family  that  way?  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  has  tom  that  family  apart.” 
Shortly  after  this  episode,  a distraught  Mr.  McMahon  was  seen  leaving  the  arena. 

The  following  week,  Shane  McMahon  began  the  show  by  announcing  that 
Austin  would  get  a title  shot  against  the  WWF  Champion  the  night  following  the 
sixteen-man  tournament  at  the  Survivor  Series. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  made  his  entrance  into  the  arena.  As  Mr.  McMahon 
was  wheeled  to  the  stage  by  his  associates,  an  “asshole!”  chant  broke  out  among 
the  audience.  Mr.  McMahon  was  as  angry  as  he  had  ever  been  and  took  it  out  on 
Shane,  Austin  and  the  audience.  Mr.  McMahon  told  Shane  and  Austin  that  they 
would  like  it  if  he  retired,  but  that  was  not  going  to  happen.  The  only  way  he’d 
ever  step  down  was  if  he  died.  Mr.  McMahon  then  informed  Shane  that  he  was 
being  relieved  of  his  corporate  responsibilities  and  would  have  to  work  as  a 
“lowly”  referee.  He  also  informed  Austin  that  his  first  round  opponent  at 
Survivor  Series  would  be  Big  Boss  Man.  Mr.  McMahon  then  spoke  directly  to 


the  audience. 
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I heard  that  chant  (“Asshole!  Asshole!”  which  appropriately 
started  up  again).  Just  for  the  record,  I’m  not  the  one  who’s  an 
asshole.  It’s  all  of  you.  I thank  you  very  much. 

Throughout  the  show,  Mr.  McMahon  excoriated  every  WWF 
employee  he  ran  into.  He  reminded  them  whom  they  worked  for  and  threatened 
to  fire  a few  of  them.  Mr.  McMahon  was  especially  harsh  with  “The  People’s 
Champion,”  The  Rock.  He  told  The  Rock  that  if  he  did  not  win  the  WWF 
Intercontinental  Championship  from  Ken  Shamrock  that  night.  The  Rock  would 
not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Survivor  Series  tournament. 

The  one  superstar  that  Mr.  McMahon  was  gracious  towards  was  Mankind. 
Mankind  had  been  looking  to  cheer  Mr.  McMahon  up,  and  when  Mankind  finally 
tracked  Mr.  McMahon  down,  Mr.  McMahon  gave  Mankind  the  WWF  Hardcore 
Championship  belt.  Furthermore,  Mr.  McMahon  told  Mankind  that  he  might 
have  lost  his  son  Shane,  but  that  he  had  also  gained  a son.  Mankind. 

The  Rock  ended  up  defeating  Shamrock  when  Shamrock  was  disqualified 
for  attempting  to  hit  The  Rock  with  a chair.  Although  The  Rock  had  defeated 
Shamrock,  he  had  not  pinned  Shamrock  nor  made  him  submit.  Thus,  Shamrock 
was  still  champion,  and  Mr.  McMahon  removed  The  Rock  from  the  tournament. 
Mr.  McMahon  called  him  the  “People’s  Chump”  rather  than  the  “People’s 
Champ.” 

Furious  at  being  duped  by  Mr.  McMahon,  The  Rock  tore  up  the  locker 
room  and  threatened  Mr.  McMahon.  In  response,  Mr.  McMahon  called  the 
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police.  When  the  police  arrived,  Mr.  McMahon  told  them  that  he  wanted  The 
Rock  arrested  for  threatening  his  life  and  destroying  his  property.  The  police 
arrested  The  Rock  and  took  him  away  in  their  squad  car. 

The  following  week,  Mr.  McMahon  told  The  Rock  that  he  could  get  back 
in  the  tournament  if  he  could  defeat  “The  World’s  Strongest  Man”  Mark  Henry. 
However,  if  The  Rock  lost  to  Henry,  The  Rock  could  no  longer  stay  in  the  WWF. 
The  Rock  gladly  accepted  the  challenge  and  promised  to  “lay  the  smack  down  on 
Mark  Henry.” 

As  The  Rock  sat  in  the  locker  room  waiting  to  be  called  to  the  ring,  a few 
of  McMahon  s henchmen  attacked  and  injured  The  Rock.  An  ambulance  was 
called  m,  and  it  appeared  doubtful  that  The  Rock  would  be  able  to  wrestle  Henry. 
Mr.  McMahon  said  that  The  Rock  was  responsible  for  himself,  and  if  he  could  not 
wrestle  Henry,  he  would  no  longer  be  employed  by  the  WWF. 

Meanwhile,  Mankind  was  getting  the  royal  treatment.  Mr.  McMahon  told 
Mankind  that  he  needed  to  look  like  a champion,  because  the  Hardcore  title  was 
just  the  beginning.  So,  Mr.  McMahon  hired  a beauty  consultant  to  give  Mankind 
a makeover. 

When  the  time  finally  came  for  The  Rock  to  meet  Mark  Henry,  Mr. 
McMahon  came  to  the  ring  and  demanded  that  The  Rock  come  down  as  well. 

When  The  Rock  did  not  appear,  Mr.  McMahon  began  to  insult  The  Rock.  In  the 
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middle  of  one  of  Mr.  McMahon’s  many  insults,  Shane  came  down  to  the  ring  and 
told  his  father  to  “cut  the  crap.” 

“You’re  taking  your  frustrations  out  on  everybody.  The  fans,  Stone  Cold, 
The  Rock,  and  why?”  Shane  asked  his  father.  “It’s  not  about  The  Rock,  it’s  not 
about  Stone  Cold,  it’s  not  about  the  fans.  This  is  about  family  business.  It’s 
about  us” 

“Oh  no,  no!”  replied  the  elder  McMahon.  “This  is  not  about  family 
business  anymore.  You  said  it  best,  my  ego,  my  power  trips.  I would  suggest  that 
you  get  the  hell  out  of  here  whether  you’re  my  son  or  not.” 

Shane  refused  to  leave,  so  Mr.  McMahon  sent  the  Big  Boss  Man  in  to 
physically  punish  Shane.  The  Big  Boss  Man  threw  Shane  into  the  ring  and  was 
about  to  start  beating  Shane  with  his  nightstick  when  Austin  rushed  down  to  the 
ring  and  saved  him.  Austin  took  Big  Boss  Man’s  nightstick  and  ran  out  of  the 
arena.  Big  Boss  Man  started  to  chase  Austin,  but  Mr.  McMahon  told  him  to  stay 
at  his  side. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  turned  his  attention  back  to  the  match  at  hand.  The 
Rock  had  been  able  to  recover  and  staggered  to  the  ring  as  the  crowd  cheered  him 
on.  The  Rock  and  Henry  battled  for  a few  minutes  before  Big  Bossman  tried  to 
interfere  on  Henry’s  behalf  The  Rock  was  ready  for  Big  Bossman,  though,  and 


handcuffed  him  to  a ring  post. 
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The  Rock  then  nailed  Henry  with  a DDT  and  went  for  the  pin.  D’Lo 
Brown,  however,  pulled  the  referee  out  of  the  ring  before  he  could  count  to  three. 
Furious,  The  Rock  continued  to  punish  Henry,  eventually  landing  his  trademark 
“People’s  Elbow”. 

After  The  Rock  had  landed  “The  People’s  Elbow”,  Shane  McMahon 
rushed  down  to  the  ring  and  counted  the  pin  for  The  Rock.  After  securing  the 
pinfall.  The  Rock  went  after  Mr.  McMahon  and  tossed  him  into  the  ring.  The 
Rock  hit  “The  People’s  Elbow”  on  Mr.  McMahon  as  the  show  ended.  The  Rock 
had  truly  become  “The  People’s  Champion”  and  was  now  back  in  next  week’s 
Survivor  Series  tournament. 

Survivor  Series 

The  Survivor  Series  tournament  began  with  a first-round  match  pitting 
Mankind  against  an  opponent  chosen  by  Mr.  McMahon.  The  opponent  turned  out 
to  be  Duane  Gill,  a run  of  the  mill  superstar  who  had  never  amounted  to  much. 
Mankind  quickly  disposed  of  Gill,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  McMahon  was  setting 
the  stage  for  his  “new  son”  to  become  the  next  WWF  World  Champion.  In  other 
first  round  matches,  Austin  defeated  Big  Boss  Man,  A1  Snow  defeated  Jeff  Jarrett, 
X-Pac  and  Steven  Regal  wrestled  to  a double  countout  (both  men  were 
eliminated),  and  Ken  Shamrock  defeated  Goldust.  The  Rock’s  first  round 
opponent  was  supposed  to  be  Hunter  Hearst  Helmsley,  but  Helmsley  was  injured, 
so  Mr.  McMahon  decided  to  replace  Helmsley  by  giving  Big  Boss  Man  one  more 
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opportunity.  Big  Boss  Man  gladly  took  the  opportunity  and  rushed  down  to  the 
ring.  The  Rock  was  ready  for  him,  though,  and  quickly  rolled  him  up  in  an  inside 
cradle.  The  Rock  had  won  in  less  than  ten  seconds. 

The  second  round  began  with  Undertaker  defeating  Kane.  (Both  of  these 
men  had  received  first  round  byes.)  In  other  second  round  matches,  Mankind 
defeated  A1  Snow  and  The  Rock  defeated  Ken  Shamrock.  During  The  Rock’s 
match.  Big  Boss  Man  had  attempted  to  toss  his  nightstick  to  Shamrock,  but  The 
Rock  intercepted  the  pass  and  nailed  Shamrock  with  the  nightstick  to  secure  the 
victory.  Austin  received  a bye  through  the  second  round  because  both  of  his 
potential  opponents,  X-Pac  and  Regal,  had  not  advanced  through  the  first  round. 

The  first  semifinal  match  pitted  Mr.  McMahon’s  arch  nemesis.  Stone  Cold 
Steve  Austin,  against  Mr.  McMahon’s  “new  son’’  Mankind.  Eight  minutes  into 
this  match,  Austin  hit  the  stunner  and  went  to  cover  Mankind.  Mr.  McMahon, 
who  had  come  down  to  ringside  to  watch  the  match,  rushed  into  the  ring  and 
knocked  the  referee  out,  thus  preventing  him  from  counting  to  three  and  declaring 
Austin  the  winner.  Just  as  Mr.  McMahon  knocked  out  the  referee,  though,  Shane 
McMahon  came  running  down  to  the  ring.  It  appeared  that  Shane  would  save 
Austin  and  frustrate  his  father  one  more  time.  Shane  dove  into  the  ring  and 
immediately  began  to  count  the  pinfall.  He  slapped  his  hand  against  the  mat  one 
time  and  then  another.  As  he  was  bringing  his  hand  down  for  the  third  time. 
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however,  he  hesitated.  Austin  looked  up,  and  Shane  gave  Austin  the  finger. 
Shane  McMahon  had  screwed  Austin! 

“What?  What?  Damn  it!”  yelled  JR. 

A stunned  silence  permeated  the  building  as  Brisco  now  came  from 
behind  Austin  and  nailed  him  with  a chair.  Mankind,  who  had  not  seen  the  chair 
shot,  quickly  covered  Austin  and  Shane  counted  to  three  for  Mankind’s  victory. 
It  had  been  a set  up  all  along.  The  Master  Plan  had  indeed  worked.  Austin  and 
the  fans  had  bought  the  McMahon  ruse.  It  now  seemed  a certainty  that  Mankind 
would  become  the  next  WWF  World  Champion. 

In  the  next  semifinal  match  The  Rock  defeated  Undertaker  when 
Undertaker  was  disqualified  after  Kane  came  in  and  chokeslammed  The  Rock. 
The  finals  were  set.  It  was  “Mr.  McMahon’s  Champion”  Mankind  against  “The 
People’s  Champion”  The  Rock. 

As  The  Rock/Mankind  match  was  about  to  start,  JR  and  The  King  were 
still  discussing  what  had  happened  during  the  Mankind/ Austin  Match. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  asked  The  King. 

“I  think  it’s  pathetic,”  replied  JR. 

“You  fell  for  it,  didn’t  you?”  snickered  The  King. 

“I  thought  this  kid  Shane  McMahon  had  a lot  of  character,  a lot  of 
integrity.  The  only  solace  was  that  I wasn’t  the  only  one  who  was  wrong.” 
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After  a few  more  barbs  between  The  King  and  JR,  the  match  between 
Mankind  and  The  Rock  finally  started.  Three  and  a half  minutes  into  the  match, 
both  Shane  and  his  father  came  down  to  ringside.  Three  minutes  later,  Mr. 
McMahon  was  shown  whispering  to  Shane.  JR  and  The  King  could  only  wonder 
at  what  was  being  said. 

Sixteen  minutes  into  the  match.  Mankind  pulled  out  Mr.  Socko  and 
applied  the  mandible  claw.  The  Rock  somehow  managed  to  battle  out  of  this  hold 
and  nailed  Mankind  with  the  Rock  Bottom,  one  of  the  Rock’s  favorite  moves.  As 
both  superstars  lay  on  the  mat  exhausted.  The  Rock  was  seen  raising  his  eyebrow 
at  Mr.  McMahon.  The  Rock  then  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  put  Mankind  in  a 
devastating  leg  hold  called  the  sharpshooter.  Mr.  McMahon  immediately  signaled 
the  timekeeper  to  ring  the  bell.  The  bell  rang  and  The  Rock  was  declared  the 
winner.  Even  though  Mankind  had  not  quit,  the  match  was  over.  Austin  had  been 
screwed.  Mankind  had  been  duped,  and  the  people  had  been  fooled.  The  Rock 
was  the  new  champion,  and  Mr.  McMahon  loved  every  second  of  it: 

I know  you  are  all  saying,  T can’t  believe  my  eyes.  I don’t 
know  what’s  going  on.’  You  know  what?  Seeing  is  believing,  and  you 
can  believe  this. . . Vince  McMahon  didn’t  screw  the  people  tonight, 
the  people  screwed  the  people! ! And,  you  can  also  . . . believe  that 
each  and  every  one  of  you  are  just  as  pathetic  and  gullible  as 
Mankind. . . I would  like  to  publicly  state  on  behalf  of  the  McMahon 
family  that  we  are  so  proud  here  tonight  for  a number  of  reasons.  One 
of  them  is  because  tonight  Stone  Cold  was  utterly,  totally,  royally 
screwed  in  this  very  ring.  And,  if  there  is  one  man  who  has  any  more 
contempt  for  Stone  Cold,  other  than  myself  and  all  of  you,  it  has  to  be 
the  man  who  absolutely  loathes  and  detests  each  and  every  one  of  you. 
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And,  that  is  The  Rock.  I congratulate  Rock  and  Shane.  Shane, 

Academy  Award  performance. 

A smiling  Shane  McMahon  accepted  his  father’s  congratulations  and 
proudly  told  his  father,  “I  told  the  world  that  dad.  I’m  just  like  you  after  all. 

Aren’t  I dad?” 

The  Rock  then  grabbed  the  microphone  and  spoke  to  the  crowd.  “It’s  time 
for  each  and  every  piece  of  trailer  park  trash  to  kiss  The  Rock’s  [ass].” 

At  this  point.  Mankind  spoke  up  and  said  that  he  had  not  given  up.  Rock 
then  attacked  Mankind  from  behind  and  knocked  him  out.  With  Mankind  laid  out 
on  the  canvas,  Mr.  McMahon  put  the  title  belt  on  The  Rock. 

Austin  then  charged  to  the  ring  and  managed  to  wreak  havoc  on  Mr. 
McMahon  and  his  cronies.  The  damage  was  done,  however.  Mr.  McMahon’s 
master  plan  had  succeeded.  Austin  was  no  longer  WWF  Champion  and  Mr. 
McMahon  had  either  duped  or  screwed  all  who  had  opposed  him  over  the  last 
several  months. 

Notes 

' Raw  is  War,  November  16,  1998. 

^ Jobber  Report  # 171,  October  12,  1998. 


CHAPTER  9 

THE  ROAD  TO  WRESTLEMANIA 


You  reap  what  you  50W. 

- Jim  Ross' 

The  next  evening,  Raw  Is  War  was  held  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The 
program  began  with  a gleeful  Mr.  McMahon  and  his  corporate  team  celebrating 
The  Rock’s  victory.  The  audience  was  in  a particularly  nasty  mood,  and  Mr. 
McMahon  and  his  corporate  team  knew  it.  This  did  not  deter  Mr.  McMahon  from 
addressing  the  audience,  however. 

Last  night  at  the  Survivor  Series,  my  son  Shane  and  I proved 
that  whoever  it  was  that  said  you  can’t  fool  all  the  people  all  of  the 
time  was  a damn  fool!  A damn  fool  is  someone  who  insists  on  doing 
things  the  hard  way.  A damn  fool  is  someone  who  embraces  middle 
class  ethics  and  values.  (At  this  point  the  crowd  erupted  in  an  “Austin, 
Austin’’  chant.)  A damn  fool  is  someone  who  doesn’t  pucker  up  and 
kiss  the  boss’s  ass.  Now,  don’t  tell  me  that  all  of  you  don’t  kiss  the 
boss’s  ass.  I know  you  do.  You  probably  just  don’t  kiss  it  enough. 

“You  find  humor  in  that  remark?”  an  angry  JR  asked  a laughing  King. 

“No,  it’s  true,”  replied  The  King. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  introduced  his  new  champion.  The  Rock.  As  The 
Rock  made  his  way  to  the  ring,  JR  let  his  disgust  with  The  Rock  be  known  to  all. 

There  he  is  ladies  and  gentleman.  The  new  WWF  Champion,  the 
corporate  butt  smooching  champion.  The  Rock  sold  out.  The  Rock  took  the  easy 
way  to  get  ahead.  Whatever  happened  to  principles  and  values  and  morals?” 
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While  The  Rock  was  still  making  his  way  down  to  the  ring,  the  television 
camera  focused  on  a fan  holding  a sign  that  simply  said,  “Why  Rock?” 

The  Rock  answered  this  question  by  announcing  that  he  hated  all  the 
“unintelligent  pieces  of  trailer  park  trash”  in  the  audience.  The  Rock  said  that  he 
did  what  he  had  to  do  to  get  to  the  top  and  that  he  would  much  rather  kiss  Mr. 
McMahon’s  ass  than  “The  People’s  ass.”  The  Rock  proclaimed  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  “People’s  Champion”,  but  was  now  the  “Corporate  Champion.” 

After  a few  more  minutes  of  celebrating  by  The  Rock  and  Mr.  McMahon, 
Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  made  his  way  to  the  arena  and  asked  the  audience  a 
question. 

“If  you  think  The  Rock  is  a sorry  sellout  son  of  a bitch,  give  me  a ‘Hell 
Yeah!”’  Needless  to  say,  the  audience  responded  with  a very  loud  “Hell  Yeah!” 
Austin  then  reminded  Mr.  McMahon  that,  per  the  contract  Austin  had 
signed  with  Shane,  Austin  was  entitled  to  a match  against  The  Rock  for  the  WWF 
Championship  that  night.  Mr.  McMahon  claimed  that  he  had  overruled  the 
contract,  but  Austin  showed  a video  of  the  “Third  District  Court  Judge  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky”  (actually  television  personality  and  former  boxing  referee 
“Judge”  Mills  Lane)  saying  that  the  contract  must  be  honored. 

“Oh,  its  gonna  be  an  earth-shattering  night!”  proclaimed  JR. 

The  match  between  Austin  and  The  Rock  ended  up  starting  more  than  it 
finished.  Mankind,  who  was  obviously  upset  with  The  Rock  and  Mr.  McMahon, 
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ran  down  to  the  ring  and  attempted  to  go  after  Mr.  McMahon.  Big  Boss  Man, 
however,  got  to  Mankind  before  Mankind  could  get  to  Mr.  McMahon  and 
proceeded  to  pummel  Mankind  with  his  nightstick. 

Later  in  the  match.  Undertaker,  carrying  a shovel,  and  Paul  Bearer  came 
down  to  the  ring.  Undertaker  proceeded  to  smash  Austin  over  the  head,  knocking 
him  out.  The  referee  immediately  called  for  the  bell,  thus  ending  the  match.  The 
Rock  was  still  WWF  World  Champion. 

For  the  next  few  weeks.  Undertaker  would  continue  to  harass  Austin.  Mr. 
McMahon  had  ordered  Austin  and  Undertaker  to  meet  in  a Buried  Alive  match  at 
the  next  pay-per-view.  Rock  Bottom.  (Either  Austin  or  Undertaker  would  have  to 
bury  his  opponent  in  a makeshift  grave  to  win  the  match.)  Furthermore,  Mr. 
McMahon  declared  that  if  Austin  lost  this  match,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  upcoming  Royal  Rumble.  This  was  important  to  Austin,  for  the 
winner  of  the  Royal  Rumble  would  be  guaranteed  a title  shot  against  the  WWF 
World  Champion  at  WrestleMania  XV. 

One  week  before  Rock  Bottom,  Undertaker  sent  Austin  one  final  message. 
As  Austin  was  speaking  to  the  Raw  Is  War  audience,  the  lights  went  out. 
Undertaker’s  symbol  was  shown,  and  Undertaker  began  to  speak. 

Austin,  we’ve  traveled  down  the  Highway  to  Hell  and  our 
journey  has  enlightened  us  on  a few  matters.  One,  you’re  helpless 
against  my  ministry,  and  the  other  is  that  I can  take  your  rotting  soul 
any  time  I wish.  Tonight,  our  journey  stops  in  your  purgatory,  where 
you  will  remain  until  Rock  Bottom.  And  on  that  night,  boy,  I will 
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sacrifice  you  to  the  Ministry  of  Darkness  and  let  the  entire  world 

watch  you  get  buried  alive  and  bum  in  Hell! 

As  Undertaker  finished  speaking,  his  symbol  empted  in  flames.  Austin 
appeared  a bit  freaked  out  ’ by  the  incident  and  went  back  to  the  locker  room  to 
prepare  for  a match  in  which  he  would  team  with  Mankind  to  battle  Undertaker 
and  The  Rock. 

The  match  turned  out  to  be  an  all-out  brawl.  Mankind  ended  up  getting 
beaten  by  The  Rock  and  his  corporate  allies,  Ken  Shamrock  and  Big  Bossman. 
Austin,  meanwhile,  held  his  own  against  Undertaker  until  Undertaker  nailed  him 
with  the  ring  bell  and  a chair. 

The  two  shots  knocked  out  Austin,  and  Undertaker  took  advantage  of  the 
situation.  He  picked  Austin  up  and  carried  him  to  the  stage  where  Undertaker’s 
dmids  lashed  Austin  to  the  symbol.  As  Gregorian  music  played,  Austin,  now 
lashed  to  the  symbol  “cmcifixion  style,”  was  hoisted  high  up  into  the  air. 
Undertaker  then  told  Austin,  “Austin,  I’ve  taken  you  mind,  body  and  soul.  The 
only  thing  left  is  to  bury  you  alive.” 

Rock  Bottom 

Rock  Bottom  was  held  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  the  arena  had 
been  specially  prepared  for  the  Buried  Alive  match.  The  WWF  created  a special 
tombstone  and  grave  for  the  occasion.  According  to  Michael  Cole,  the  grave  was 
eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep.  The  tombstone  with  Austin  and 
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Undertaker’s  picture  on  it  was  said  to  weigh  over  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
more  than  two  tons  of  dirt  were  piled  next  to  the  grave. 

Before  the  matches  started,  Mr.  McMahon  came  out  to  “warm  up”  the 
audience.  He  told  the  audience  what  a great  champion  The  Rock  was,  and  then 
mentioned  that  The  Rock  got  a bit  confused  on  his  way  to  Vancouver. 

One  thing  confused  The  Rock  crossing  the  border  last  night. 

Rock  couldn’t  understand  why  it  said,  “Welcome  to  Canada, 

Biennevenue  au  Canada.”  What  is  that?  Two  different  languages 
saying  the  same  thing.  You  people  here  in  Canada  can’t  make  up  your 
mind  whether  you  want  to  be  French,  or  whether  you  want  to  be 
English.  You  can’t  speak  either  language  very  well.  [An  “asshole, 
asshole”  chant  broke  out  at  this  point.]  There’s  no  doubt  that  you  have 
a tremendous  identity  crisis.  The  French  hate  the  English,  justifiably. 

The  English  hate  the  French,  justifiably.  You  want  to  be  French,  you 
want  to  be  English.  All  of  you  for  some  reason,  are  you  really  proud 
to  be  Canadian?  No,  you’re  not.  Why  don’t  each  and  every  one  of  you 
do  the  best  thing  that  you  possibly  can  do  tomorrow  morning. 

Renounce  your  citizenship!  Tomorrow  morning  there  should  be  a 
mass  exodus  from  this  country  as  all  of  you  get  on  your  hands  and 
knees  and  crawl  all  the  way  down  to  Washington,  DC,  the  nation’s, 
indeed  the  world’s  capital.  And,  once  you’re  down  in  Washington, 

DC  you  should  ask  for  what  you  really  want.  Because,  there  is  no 
question  that  all  you  Canadians,  all  you  really  want  is  to  be  recognized 
as  United  States  Citizens.  And,  speaking  of  America,  I would  now 
like  to  introduce  you  to  a real  American,  my  very  own  son,  Shane 
McMahon. 

If  the  audience  merely  disliked  Mr.  McMahon  before,  they  hated  him  now, 
and  Mr.  McMahon  gave  them  even  more  reason  to  dislike  him  when  he  screwed 
Mankind  out  of  a victory  against  The  Rock  later  in  the  program.  Austin, 
however,  would  bring  some  joy  to  the  fans  that  evening.  He  buried  and  defeated 
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Undertaker,  with  a little  help  from  Kane,  and  earned  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
Royal  Rumble. 

The  Royal  Rumble 

The  Royal  Rumble  is  a special  match  that  is  held  every  January.  Thirty 
superstars  participate,  with  the  winner  earning  a match  against  the  WWF  World 
Champion  at  WrestleMania  in  March.  The  rules  of  the  Royal  Rumble  are  as 
follows;  Each  superstar  is  assigned  a number  from  one  to  thirty.  The  match 
begins  with  the  superstars  who  have  been  assigned  numbers  one  and  two.  Every 
ninety  seconds  thereafter,  the  superstar  with  the  next  number  must  come  down  to 
the  ring  and  join  in  the  Rumble.  Superstars  are  eliminated  from  the  Rumble  if 
they  are  tossed  over  the  top  rope  and  land  on  the  floor.  A superstar  cannot  be 
eliminated  in  any  other  way.  The  last  superstar  in  the  ring  wins  the  Rumble. 

Thus,  it  is  to  a superstar’s  advantage  to  be  assigned  the  highest  number  possible. 
The  higher  the  number  assigned,  the  fewer  opponents  a superstar  may  have  to 
battle. 

On  the  Raw  Is  War  following  Rock  Bottom,  Mr.  McMahon  said  that  he 
was  going  to  pick  Austin’s  number  for  the  Royal  Rumble.  Mr.  McMahon  and 
Shane  brought  a drum  with  the  numbers  one  through  thirty  to  the  ring.  Shane 
shook  the  drum,  and  then,  Mr.  McMahon  picked  out  a number.  To  no  one’s 
surprise  he  picked  the  number  one.  Mr.  McMahon,  however,  claimed  that  he  was 
in  the  holiday  spirit,  so  he  said  he  would  give  Austin  one  more  chance.  Mr. 
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McMahon  reached  into  the  drum  and  picked  out  an  another  number. 
Astonishingly,  he  picked  number  one  again.  As  Shane  and  Mr.  McMahon 
laughed,  Michael  Cole,  who  was  filling  in  for  an  injured  JR,  stated,  “The 
corporate  team  has  rigged  the  draw.” 

Mr.  McMahon  also  announced  that  he  was  putting  a $100,000  bounty  on 
Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.  The  superstar  who  threw  Austin  over  the  top  rope 
would  receive  $100,000.  Shane  then  announced  that  his  father  would  be 
participating  in  the  Royal  Rumble  for  the  very  first  time,  and  that  he  and  his  father 
would  now  draw  his  father’s  number  for  the  Royal  Rumble.  As  Shane  turned  the 
drum,  Mr.  McMahon  told  the  audience  that  he  hoped  that  he  would  draw  number 
two  so  he  could  personally  eliminate  Austin  from  the  match.  Somehow,  however, 
Mr.  McMahon  drew  number  thirty.  As  the  crowd  demonstrated  its  disapproval 
with  the  latest  McMahon  “screw  job,”  Mr.  McMahon  told  Austin.  “There  is  no 
chance  in  hell  you  will  ever  be  WWF  Champion  again.” 

For  the  next  several  weeks,  Austin  and  Mr.  McMahon  continued  to 
antagonize  each  other.  Mr.  McMahon  seemed  to  grow  increasingly  confident  as 
he  continued  to  enlist  superstars  into  his  corporate  team.  Two  weeks  before  the 
Royal  Rumble,  however,  Mr.  McMahon  and  his  son  apparently  outsmarted 
themselves.  Mr.  McMahon  and  Shane  were  upset  that  Mankind  had  defeated  The 
Rock  to  win  the  WWF  World  Championship  the  week  before.  They  knew  that 
they  could  do  nothing  about  that  until  the  Royal  Rumble  pay-per-view,  so  instead. 
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they  attempted  take  their  anger  out  on  D-Generation  X.  Shane  scheduled  a 
Corporate  Royal  Rumble”  in  which  members  of  The  Corporation  would  square 
off  against  the  members  of  DX  that  night.  The  last  person  left  in  the  ring  would 
get  Mr.  McMahon’s  thirtieth  position  at  the  Royal  Rumble.  Mr.  McMahon 
figured  that  he  would  let  all  the  other  superstars  throw  each  other  over  the  top 
rope,  and  then  come  down  to  the  ring  and  claim  his  victory.  The  plan  almost 
worked. 

By  the  time  Mr.  McMahon  entered  the  ring,  only  two  superstars  remained 
- Big  Boss  Man  from  The  Corporation  and  Hunter  Hearst  Helmsley  from  DX.  As 
Bossman  and  Helmsley  were  leaning  against  the  ropes,  Mr.  McMahon  rushed 
from  behind  and  pushed  them  both  over  the  top  rope.  Thinking  he  had  won  the 
match,  Mr.  McMahon  began  to  celebrate  in  the  ring.  However,  he  had  forgotten 
about  Chyna.  He  had  come  to  the  ring  too  early,  for  Chyna,  even  though  she  was 
not  technically  a superstar,  was  a member  of  DX.  McMahon’s  associates  tried  to 
stop  Chyna  from  entering  the  ring,  but  she  quickly  tossed  both  of  them  aside. 
Then,  Austin  came  down  to  the  ring  and  began  to  mock  Mr.  McMahon.  When 
Mr.  McMahon  went  to  the  edge  of  the  ring  to  confront  Austin,  Chyna  came  up 
from  behind  and  tossed  Mr.  McMahon  over  the  top  rope.  Chyna  had  won  the 
match  and  the  thirtieth  position  at  the  Royal  Rumble.  The  show  ended  with 
Austin  laughing  at  a seething  Mr.  McMahon. 
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Six  days  later,  on  Sunday  Night  Heat,  Mr.  McMahon  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  earn  back  his  thirtieth  position  if  he  could  beat  Chyna  in  an  arm 
wrestling  match.  If  he  lost,  however,  he  would  be  assigned  the  number  two 
position.  The  arm  wrestling  match  proved  to  be  a very  grueling  ordeal  for  both 
contestants.  The  match  went  back  and  forth  until  Patterson  and  Brisco,  who  were 
in  the  ring  to  provide  encouragement  for  their  boss,  started  to  argue  with  each 
other.  They  ended  up  bumping  into  Mr.  McMahon,  which  forced  him  to  lose  his 
balance.  Chyna  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  quickly  pinned  Mr. 
McMahon’s  arm.  Mr.  McMahon  would  now  have  to  start  the  Royal  Rumble  from 
the  number  two  position. 

The  Royal  Rumble  began  with  Austin  taking  apart  Mr.  McMahon.  For  the 
first  ninety  seconds,  Austin  thrashed  his  boss.  Michael  Cole,  noting  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,  exclaimed,  “How  many  times  do  you  get  to  see  an 
employee  of  a Fortune  500  company  rip  the  CEO  apart?”  Although  Mr. 
McMahon  took  a beating,  he  was  not  thrown  over  the  top  rope.  Thus,  he  was  still 
alive  in  the  competition. 

Once  other  superstars  began  to  enter  the  ring,  Mr.  McMahon  crawled 
under  the  ropes  and  began  to  run  from  the  ring  through  the  crowd.  Immediately, 
Austin  started  to  chase  McMahon.  The  chase  went  through  the  crowd  and  onto 
the  concourse.  With  Austin  still  on  his  trail,  Mr.  McMahon  ran  into  the  ladies 
bathroom.  Austin  followed  Mr.  McMahon,  but  little  did  he  know  that  The 
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Corporate  Team  was  waiting  for  him.  Mr.  McMahon  had  laid  the  perfect  trap  for 
Austin.  The  Corporate  Team  ambushed  Austin,  and  the  next  time  we  saw  him,  he 
was  being  wheeled  on  a stretcher  to  an  awaiting  ambulance. 

Austin  appeared  to  be  finished,  and  Mr.  McMahon  went  to  the  announce 
table  to  brag  about  his  “victory”  over  Austin.  “Let’s  face  it,  I accomplished  what 
I wanted  to  accomplish.  Austin  was  taken  away  in  an  ambulance  and  he’s  not 
coming  back.” 

Just  then,  however,  the  ambulance  was  shown  heading  back  to  the  arena. 
Austin  had  commandeered  the  ambulance  and  come  back  to  the  Royal  Rumble. 

As  a worried  Mr.  McMahon  looked  on,  Austin  went  to  the  ring  and  one  by  one 
began  to  eliminate  the  other  superstars  who  were  still  left  in  the  ring.  Mr. 
McMahon  pleaded  with  the  other  superstars  to  eliminate  Austin,  reminding  them 
of  the  $100,000  bounty.  Austin,  however,  would  not  be  denied,  and  in  the  end, 
the  only  participants  left  were  Austin  and  Mr.  McMahon. 

Once  Austin  had  eliminated  the  last  superstar,  he  went  over  to  the 
announce  table  and  immediately  began  to  administer  the  beating  of  Mr. 
McMahon’s  life.  Eventually,  Austin  tossed  Mr.  McMahon  into  the  ring  and 
nailed  him  with  the  Stone  Cold  Stunner.  Instead  of  tossing  Mr.  McMahon  over 
the  tope  rope,  however,  Austin  continued  to  punish  his  boss.  As  Austin  continued 
to  punish  Mr.  McMahon,  The  Rock  came  down  to  the  ring  and  started  to  taunt  the 
Rattlesnake.  Austin,  never  one  to  back  down  from  anything  or  anyone,  left  Mr. 
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McMahon  and  went  over  to  the  edge  of  the  ring  to  confront  The  Rock.  This  gave 
Mr.  McMahon  the  opening  he  was  looking  for.  He  rushed  up  from  behind  Austin 
and  pushed  him  over  the  top  rope.  Mr.  McMahon  had  won  the  Royal  Rumblel 
Mr.  McMahon,  not  Steve  Austin,  was  going  to  WrestleManial 

As  Mr.  McMahon  and  his  associates  celebrated  in  the  ring  by  pouring 
beers  over  themselves,  Austin-style,  The  King  joyfully  proclaimed,  “This  is 
without  a doubt  the  greatest  night  in  the  history  of  the  WWF.” 

The  next  evening  on  Raw  Is  War,  Mr.  McMahon  and  his  associates  came 
out  to  celebrate  the  previous  evening’s  victory.  Michael  Cole  told  the  viewing 
audience  that  “Mr.  McMahon  winning  the  Royal  Rumble  match  last  night  was 
perhaps  a bigger  upset  than  anything  in  history,  bigger  than  the  Jets  winning 
Super  Bowl  III.” 

The  King  added,  “I’m  telling  you  it  was  huge!  Bigger  than  McGwire 
hitting  number  seventy!” 

Mr.  McMahon  was  certainly  not  humble  in  victory.  “I’m  going  to 
WrestleMania.  I came,  I saw,  I kicked  Stone  Cold’s  ass.” 

He  then  congratulated  The  Rock  for  winning  the  WWF  Championship 
from  Mankind,  and  for  helping  him  defeat  Austin.  Mr.  McMahon  told  The  Rock 
not  to  worry  about  WrestleMania  because  Mr.  McMahon  was  waiving  his  right  to 
face  The  Rock  at  WrestleMania.  Mr.  McMahon  was,  however,  reserving  the 
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right  to  name  The  Rock’s  opponent  and  made  it  clear  that  it  would  not  be  Stone 
Cold  Steve  Austin. 

At  this  point,  Austin  appeared  with  former  WWF  World  Champion  Shawn 
Michaels,  who  was  now  the  WWF  Commissioner,  on  the  TitanTron.  Michaels 
told  Mr.  McMahon  that  according  to  the  WWF  Rule  Book,  if  the  wirmer  of  the 
Royal  Rumble  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to  WrestleMania,  then  the  runner-up 
gets  all  rights  and  privileges.  Accordingly,  Austin  was  now  entitled  to  face  The 
Rock  at  WrestleMania. 

Mr.  McMahon  was  livid,  but  there  appeared  no  way  out  of  this  one. 

Austin,  though,  offered  Mr.  McMahon  a deal.  Austin  told  Mr.  McMahon  that  if 
he  would  agree  to  face  Austin  at  the  next  pay-per-view,  St.  Valentine ’s  Day 
Massacre,  he  would  put  the  title  shot  on  the  line.  If  Mr.  McMahon  defeated 
Austin,  then  Austin  would  relinquish  his  right  to  the  match  against  The  Rock.  If 
Austin  won,  he  would  face  The  Rock  at  WrestleMania. 

Before  Mr.  McMahon  could  reply,  Austin  made  one  more  stipulation.  The 
match  would  be  a cage  match.  That  way,  there  would  be  no  interference  and  Mr. 
McMahon  could  not  run  away. 

After  conferring  with  other  members  of  The  Corporation,  Mr.  McMahon 
accepted  the  challenge.  Austin  and  McMahon  would  go  one  on  one  in  a cage  at 
the  St.  Valentine ’s  Day  Massacre  pay-per-view. 
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The  night  before  the  St.  Valentine ’s  Day  Massacre  on  a special  edition  of 
Raw  Is  War,  Mr.  McMahon  made  Austin  wrestle  every  member  of  The 
Corporation.  Austin  somehow  managed  to  defeat  everyone  that  Mr.  McMahon 
threw  at  him  until  Mr.  McMahon  finally  came  down  himself  and  defeated  an 
exhausted  Austin.  Mr.  McMahon  taunted  Austin  after  the  victory  and  warned 
Austin  that  this  was  just  a taste  of  what  was  going  to  happen  the  following 
evening. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day  Massacre 

The  cage  match  between  Austin  and  McMahon  started  off  rather  slowly. 
Mr.  McMahon  appeared  hesitant  to  enter  the  cage,  so  Austin  spent  the  first  minute 
or  so  chasing  him  around  the  ring.  Austin  finally  caught  Mr.  McMahon,  though, 
and  proceeded  to  punish  him  by  throwing  him  onto  the  announce  table  and  the 
ring  steps.  Mr.  McMahon  then  tried  to  get  away  from  Austin  by  climbing  the 
cage.  Austin  followed  him  up  the  cage,  however,  and  both  participants  battled 
with  one  arm  while  hanging  on  to  the  cage  with  the  other.  They  fought  for  a 
while  before  Austin  slammed  Mr.  McMahon’s  head  into  the  top  of  the  cage.  The 
force  of  the  slam  caused  Mr.  McMahon  to  lose  his  balance,  and  he  fell  fifteen  feet 
right  through  the  Spanish  announce  table.  The  crowd  went  absolutely  bonkers  as 
a motionless  Mr.  McMahon  lay  on  the  destroyed  announce  table.  Paramedics 
were  immediately  called  down,  and  Mr.  McMahon  was  placed  in  a neck  brace 
and  lifted  on  to  a stretcher. 
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Ring  announcer  Howard  Finkel  then  entered  the  ring  to  announce  that  the 
match  was  over.  Austin,  however,  grabbed  the  microphone  and  told  the  crowd 
that  the  match  was  not  over  yet.  Austin  claimed  that  the  bell  never  rang,  so  the 
match  had  never  started.  He  still  had  some  business  to  take  care  of.  Austin, 
noting  that  Mr.  McMahon  was  still  breathing,  asked  the  crowd  if  they  wanted  him 
to  finish  off  Mr.  McMahon.  They  responded  with  the  customary  “Hell  Yeah!” 

This  prompted  The  King  to  ask,  “What  kind  of  human  being  is  Stone  Cold 
Steve  Austin?” 

“The  Rattlesnake  has  no  feelings,  no  emotions,”  responded  Michael  Cole. 

Austin  then  went  after  Mr.  McMahon.  He  threw  Mr.  McMahon  off  the 
stretcher  and  nailed  him  twice  with  the  backboard  that  Mr.  McMahon  had  been 
lying  on.  Then,  Austin  tossed  Mr.  McMahon  into  the  ring.  The  cage  door  was 
closed  and  the  bell  rang,  signifying  the  official  start  of  the  match.  Austin 
continued  to  administer  a beating  to  Mr.  McMahon,  and  after  a few  minutes, 
Austin  headed  for  the  door  of  the  eage.  All  Austin  had  to  do  was  walk  out  that 
cage  and  he  would  be  declared  the  victor. 

Mr.  McMahon,  however,  was  not  done  quite  yet.  As  Austin  was  walking 
toward  the  door,  Mr.  McMahon,  driven  by  unadulterated  hate,  flipped  off  Austin. 
Austin  saw  Mr.  McMahon’s  gesture  and  headed  back  to  punish  him  some  more. 

Austin  eventually  threw  Mr.  McMahon  headfirst  into  the  cage,  opening  up 
a large  gash  on  Mr.  McMahon’s  forehead.  Now,  ready  to  take  his  victory,  Austin 
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Started  to  climb  the  cage.  But  as  Austin  was  climbing,  Mr.  McMahon  flipped 
Austin  off  one  more  time.  Austin,  never  one  to  let  this  type  of  gesture  go 
unpunished,  climbed  down  from  the  cage  and  stunned  Mr.  McMahon.  The  crowd 
cheered  as  Austin  spent  a few  moments  taunting  Mr.  McMahon. 

Wasting  time  taunting  Mr.  McMahon,  however,  almost  cost  Austin  the 
match.  While  Austin  was  taunting  Mr.  McMahon,  Paul  Wight,  Mr.  McMahon’s 
latest  acquisition,  emerged  from  under  the  ring.  Wight  was  a giant.  He  stood 
seven  feet  two  inches  tall  and  weighed  close  to  five  hundred  pounds.  A stunned 
audience  looked  on  as  Austin  and  this  giant  stared  each  other  down. 

Mr.  McMahon  immediately  signaled  Wight  to  pick  Austin  up  and  throw 
him  into  the  cage  wall.  Wight  obeyed  Mr.  McMahon’s  orders  and  tossed  Austin 
into  the  cage  wall.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  McMahon,  the  force  of  the  throw 
unhinged  the  cage  wall  and  Austin  ended  up  on  the  floor  outside  of  the  ring. 

Austin  was  the  first  man  out  of  the  cage.  He  had  won  the  match  and  was  going  to 
WrestleMania  XV  to  face  the  Rock! 

WrestleMania  XV 

It  had  been  quite  a year  for  Austin.  He  had  overcome  The  Conspiracy, 
traveled  the  Highway  to  Hell  and  survived  the  Master  Plan.  He  had  fought  his 
way  back  to  WrestleMania  and  had  beaten  Mr.  McMahon  along  the  way.  Now, 
there  was  only  one  thing  left  to  do.  Regain  his  title  at  WrestleMania  XV. 
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Austin  would  end  up  facing  The  Rock  at  WrestleMania  XV.  Ever  since 
the  Survivor  Series,  The  Rock  and  Mankind  had  been  battling  each  other  for  the 
WWF  Championship.  On  the  Raw  Is  War  following  the  St.  Valentine ’s  Day 
Massacre,  The  Rock,  with  the  help  of  Paul  Wight,  defeated  Mankind  in  a ladder 
match  and  won  the  right  to  defend  the  title  against  Austin  at  WrestleMania  XV. 

Mr.  McMahon  then  announced  that  Paul  Wight  would  be  the  special  guest 
referee  for  the  title  match  at  WrestleMania  XV.  Mankind,  who  was  upset  at  losing 
to  the  Rock  and  not  being  able  to  headline  WrestleMania  XV,  suggested  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  officiate  the  match  as  a second  referee.  It  was  eventually 
decided  that  Mankind  and  Paul  Wight  would  face  each  other  in  a Boiler  Room 
Brawl  at  WrestleMania  XV.  The  winner  would  referee  the  match  between  Austin 
and  The  Rock. 

While  Mankind  and  Wight  were  bickering  over  who  would  get  to  referee, 
Mr.  McMahon  was  having  a hard  time  keeping  his  Corporation  together.  The 
Rock  and  Wight  were  sniping  at  each  other,  and  Undertaker  had  reappeared, 
threatening  Mr.  McMahon,  his  Corporation,  and  his  family.  If  that  weren’t 
enough,  Austin  was  still  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  irritate  Mr. 
McMahon. 

On  the  last  Raw  Is  War  before  WrestleMania  XV,  Austin  sent  Mr. 
McMahon  one  final  message.  While  Mr.  McMahon,  Shane  McMahon  and  The 
Rock  were  in  the  ring,  Austin  drove  a beer  truck  into  the  arena.  He  parked  it  next 
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to  the  ring,  took  out  the  hose  and  proceeded  to  give  Mr.  McMahon,  Shane  and 
The  Rock  beer  baths.  The  audience  howled  in  delight  at  the  sight  of  these  three 
soaked  in  beer.  Later,  a furious  Mr.  McMahon  came  down  to  the  announce  table 
and  reiterated  that  “There  is  no  way  in  hell  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  will  ever  be 
WWF  champion  again.” 

WrestleMania  is  the  WWF’s  showcase  event.  It  is  held  every  year  in 
March,  and  the  WWF  usually  pulls  out  all  the  stops  for  this  spectacle.  Before  the 
matches  began  for  WrestleMania  XV,  a video  displaying  images  of  past 
WrestleMania  heroes  was  shown.  The  narrator,  borrowing  from  Barthes,  spoke 
these  words:^ 


Time,  no  beginning,  no  end.  An  infinite  possession  that 
humbles  our  mortality.  But,  there  are  moments  in  life  that  transcend 
our  fate;  memories  crafted  by  Gods  among  men  that  defy  time  to 
forget  them.  These  are  the  moments  that  echo  through  the  ages, 
always  heard,  never  to  grow  old.  Bom  of  will,  christened  with  blood, 
they  are  a testament  to  the  strong,  the  mighty,  the  imminent.  Deities 
who  defy  their  own  mortality  to  forge  an  indelible  imprint  in  the 
annals  of  time.  Like  the  mythic  Gods  of  Ancient  Greece,  they  may 
thrill  us,  inspire  us,  at  times  make  us  angry.  But,  they  will  never  let  us 
forget  them.  Tonight  is  their  night,  their  battle,  their  moment  of 
ultimate  sacrifice.  For  this  is  their  theater,  their  altar,  their  chance  for 
divinity.  Welcome  to  WrestleMania,  the  showcase  of  the  immortals. 

Two  of  the  immortals  to  go  at  it  that  evening  were  Mankind  and  Paul 
Wight.  The  two  battled  in  the  boiler  room  for  quite  a while  before  Wight  was 
disqualified  for  using  chairs  against  Mankind.  Mankind  had  taken  a beating,  but 
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he  had  won  the  match.  Whether  he  would  be  able  to  recover  in  time  to  referee  the 
Austin/Rock  match,  only  time  would  tell. 

Mr.  McMahon,  meanwhile,  was  livid.  He  came  out  after  the  match  and 
berated  Wight  for  losing.  Wight  was  not  in  the  mood  for  taking  the  verbal  abuse, 
though,  and  much  to  the  audience’s  delight,  nailed  Mr.  McMahon  with  a right 
hand.  Patterson  and  Brisco  rushed  to  Mr.  McMahon’s  aid  and  helped  the  WWF 
owner  to  the  back.  Clearly,  the  evening  was  not  progressing  as  Mr.  McMahon 
had  intended. 

The  Austin/Rock  match  was  the  final  bout  of  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
McMahon  tried  one  more  time  to  put  his  imprint  on  the  match.  Before  the  two 
combatants  were  introduced,  ring  announcer  Howard  Finkel  announced  the 
special  guest  referee.  It  would  not  be  Mankind;  apparently  he  had  not  recovered 
from  his  match  with  Paul  Wight.  Instead,  it  would  be  none  other  than  Mr. 
McMahon. 

JR  was  not  pleased  with  the  situation.  “I  think  it’s  a stacked  deck  against 
the  Rattlesnake  because  Mr.  McMahon  will  do  anything  in  his  power  to  keep 
Steve  Austin  from  being  WWF  Champion.” 

As  a smiling  Mr.  McMahon  flexed  his  muscles  for  the  disapproving 
crowd.  Commissioner  Shawn  Michaels  came  out  with  some  news  for  the  WWF 
owner.  Michaels  informed  Mr.  McMahon  that  the  WWF  rulebook  says  that  only 
one  person  can  appoint  an  official  at  WrestleMania,  and  that  one  person  is  the 
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Commissioner.  Thus,  Mr.  McMahon  would  not  be  allowed  to  referee  the  match. 
Furthermore,  Michaels  barred  all  Corporation  members  from  ringside  during  the 
match.  Mr.  McMahon  whined  and  stomped  his  foot,  but  there  was  little  he  could 
do.  Michaels  had  him,  and  he  knew  it.  If  The  Rock  were  to  defeat  Austin,  The 
Rock  would  have  to  do  it  on  his  own. 

Austin  and  The  Rock  battled  hard  for  fourteen  minutes  before  Mr. 
McMahon  made  one  final  attempt  to  ensure  an  Austin  defeat.  Mr.  McMahon 
walked  down  to  ringside  and  started  to  taunt  Austin.  Austin  then  went  to  get  a 
chair  to  hit  Mr.  McMahon  with,  but  when  he  went  to  get  the  chair.  The  Rock  hit 
Austin  below  the  belt.  Mr.  McMahon  immediately  jumped  in  the  ring  and  went 
after  the  referee.  The  Rock,  meanwhile,  kicked  Austin  down  in  the  comer.  Just 
when  it  appeared  that  The  Rock  and  Mr.  McMahon  had  Austin  right  where  they 
wanted  him,  however.  Mankind  rushed  down  to  the  ring  and  clocked  Mr. 
McMahon.  When  The  Rock  turned  to  see  what  was  going  on,  Austin  took 
advantage  and  rolled  The  Rock  over  for  the  pin.  Mankind  counted  to  two  before 
the  Rock  kicked  out. 

For  the  next  two  minutes,  the  action  was  fast  and  furious.  The  Rock 
finally  managed  to  take  control,  however,  and  set  Austin  up  for  “The  Corporate 
Elbow.”  Austin  managed  to  dodge  the  elbow,  however,  and  countered  with  The 
Stone  Cold  Stunner.  The  Rock  was  out,  and  Austin  quickly  covered  him. 
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Mankind  then  counted  to  three  and  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  was  WWF  World 
Champion  once  again. 

“The  Rattlesnake  climbed  the  mountain!  The  Rattlesnake  overcame  all 
odds,”  screamed  JR. 

“Show  some  compassion,  we  need  some  help  for  Mr.  McMahon,” 
countered  The  King. 

“You  reap  what  you  sow.  Maybe,  Mr.  McMahon  got  what  he  deserved,” 
replied  JR. 

While  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  celebrated  with  twenty  thousand 
screaming  fans,  a tearful  Mr.  McMahon  crawled  out  of  the  ring  on  his  hands  and 
knees. 

Notes 

' WrestleMania  XV,  March  28,  1999. 

Roland  Barthes,  Mythologies,  selected  and  translated  by  Annette  Lavers  (New 
York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1972). 


CHAPTER  10 
GET  IT? 


/ remember  in  my  high  school  years  going  to  the  Garden  to  see  the 
German  heel,  Waldo  Von  Erich  wrestle  Bruno  Sammartino  for  what  had  to  be 
the  umpteenth  time,  and  sitting  behind  a row  of  Orthodox  Jews.  They  booed 
him  [Von  Erich]  unmercifully,  and  he,  in  turn,  played  the  game.  Afterward,  I 
saw  him  signing  autographs  for  several  of  them,  and  all  were  smiling. 

- Ed  Garea' 


The  Austin-McMahon  angle  made  Austin  the  most  popular  superstar  and 
McMahon  the  most  hated  villain  in  the  business.  It  also  propelled  the  WWF  to 
previously  unseen  heights  in  terms  of  its  popularity  and  revenues.  While  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  angle’s  success  must  go  to  Austin,  McMahon  and  the  other  superstars 
who  perform  for  the  fans,  it  is  the  angle’s  relevance  to  the  lives  of  the  audience 
members  that  ultimately  provides  the  basis  for  its  success.  For  the  audience,  what 
happens  to  Austin,  happens  to  them,  if  not  in  their  jobs,  or  families  or  schools,  then 
certainly  in  their  choice  to  participate  in  the  sports  entertainment  community.  For  the 
true  brilliance  of  this  angle  not  only  lies  in  its  ability  to  provide  fans  with  a relevant 
outlet  through  which  they  can  vent  their  frustrations,  but  also  in  its  ability  to  mirror 
the  social  reality  of  their  sports  entertainment  experiences. 

In  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin,  the  WWF  creates  a character  whose  cultural 
tastes  are  constantly  being  denigrated.  Immediately,  this  endears  him  to  many  who 
feel  that  they  are  unfairly  denigrated  because  of  their  cultural  tastes.  Then,  the 
mainstream  media  comes  along  and  demeans  the  WWF  for  producing  and  its  fans  for 
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consuming  and  participating  in  these  productions.  Suddenly,  what  happens  to  Austin 
is  not  something  far  removed  from  the  audience’s  experience,  but  something  that  is 
happening  to  them  as  they  watch  and  participate  in  the  performances.  Now,  Austin’s 
struggle  has  become  their  struggle. 

Seizing  this  opportunity,  the  WWF  continues  with  McMahon’s  “persecution” 
of  Austin,  while  at  the  very  same  time  communicating  to  its  fans  through  its 
magazines  and  Internet  site  that  WWF  fans  are  essential  and  important  members  of 
the  sports  entertainment  community.  The  alienated  audience,  thus,  is  presented  with 
a drama  that  explains  the  cause  of  their  alienation  and  is  offered  a refuge,  the  WWF, 
that  satisfies  their  need  to  be  important  and  respected  members  of  a community.  The 
end  result  is  an  extremely  loyal  and  angry  fan  base  that  loves  Austin,  despises  those 
who  criticize  the  genre  and  its  fans,  and  buys  plenty  of  tickets  and  merchandise. 

For  the  audience,  the  entire  circle  of  events  leads  to  a blurring  of  Austin’s  and 
its  experiences.  Audiences  lose  themselves  in  the  character  of  Steve  Austin,  and 
sports  entertainment  ceases  to  be  a work  of  fiction.  Austin  and  the  audience  become 
one.  And,  through  Austin’s  eventual  triumph,  the  audience  is  given  hope  that  they, 
too,  can  overcome  the  odds,  climb  the  mountain  and  succeed  in  a world  that  does  not 
always  treat  them  fairly. 

Social  Conflict 

The  Austin-McMahon  angle  is  a complex  story  that  demonstrates  the  multi- 
faceted nature  of  current  sports  entertainment  dramas.  As  a symbolic  retelling  of  the 
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American  social  experience,  this  angle  appears  to  provide  ample  evidence  for  a 
Marxist  interpretation  of  alienation  in  American  society.  Clearly,  Austin’s  struggles 
with  McMahon  are  rooted  in  the  inequitable  relationship  (master/subordinate) 
between  the  owner  of  the  company  and  his  employee.  However,  it  is  McMahon’s 
actions  rather  than  an  inherently  flawed  socioeconomic  system  that  are  shown  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  inequitable  relationship  and  the  resulting  problems  between  the  two. 

Austin  is  a rugged  individualist  who  espouses  the  core  American  drives  of 
competitiveness  and  individual  achievement.  As  long  as  the  fight  is  fair,  Austin  has 
no  complaints  with  the  system  within  which  he  must  exist.  For  Austin,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  system  that  is  the  problem,  but  “the  man”  (McMahon).  For,  the  conflict 
between  the  two  arises  when  McMahon  ceases  to  respect  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
Austin  as  an  individual. 

Rather  than  suggesting  that  the  ultimate  source  of  conflict  and  estrangement  in 
complex  modem  societies  resides  in  the  division  of  labor,  both  Austin’s  and 
McMahon’s  actions,  along  with  the  audience’s  responses  to  these  actions,  lend 
credence  to  Durkheim’s  suggestion  that  the  primary  source  of  conflict  and 
estrangement  is  individual  moral  conduct.^  In  other  words,  Austin’s,  and  thereby  the 
audience’s,  frustrations  with  American  society  can  be  traced  to  the  central 
contradiction  of  American  society:  namely,  the  contradiction  between  liberal  political 
theory  that  “heralds  the  individual  as  an  agent  empowered  to  transform  himself,”  and 
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liberal  economic  theory  in  which  the  economic  system  is  manipulated  by  those  in 
power  so  that  “agency  is  little  more  than  a promise  for  the  few.”^ 

In  his  efforts  to  dethrone  and  punish  Austin,  McMahon  is  constantly  abusing 
his  power  and  manipulating  the  rules.  From  installing  himself  as  special  guest 
referee,  to  forcing  Austin  to  fight  both  Kane  and  Undertaker,  to  drawing  the  first 
position  for  Austin  in  the  Royal  Rumble,  McMahon’s  manipulation  of  the  system 
reflects  the  audience’s  feelings  that  society  is  run  for  and  manipulated  by  elites.  For 
many  in  the  audience,  the  conspiracies  of  everyday  life  are  just  as  evident  as  the 
conspiracy  that  McMahon  concocts. 

Through  McMahon’s  words  and  actions,  we  also  observe  how  taste,  or  the 
differential  use  of  cultural  productions,  as  well  as  economic  might,  is  bound  up  in  the 
struggle  for  power.  In  his  examination  of  the  social  function  of  cultural  productions, 
Pierre  Bourdieu  suggests  that  power  is  a function  of  both  economic  and  cultural 
capital,  and  that  the  powerful  use  taste  as  a means  of  consolidating  power  and 
distinguishing  themselves  from  the  “vulgar  masses.’’"*  In  this  light,  McMahon’s 
disparaging  remarks  about  Austin’s  lifestyle  can  be  viewed  as  a means  of 
demonstrating  his  “superiority”  and  power  over  Austin.  For  sports  entertainment 
fans,  McMahon’s  remarks  strike  a resounding  chord,  for  these  remarks  echo  the 
disparaging  comments  that  sports  entertainment  fans  are  constantly  subjected  to. 

McMahon  constantly  denigrates  Austin’s  lifestyle,  while  admiring  his  own 
taste  in  clothes,  his  “Ivy  League”  education  and  his  impeccable  etiquette.  From  the 
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very  beginning,  McMahon  declares  that  Austin  is  a “public  relations  corporate 
nightmare.”  After  Austin  becomes  champion,  McMahon  immediately  tries  to  mold 
Austin  as  “a  proper  champion.”  When  Austin  appears  to  change  for  McMahon,  the 
audience  is  heartbroken,  for  it  appears  that  their  hero  has  caved  in  to  McMahon’s 
wishes.  When  Austin  turns  on  McMahon,  the  audience  becomes  emboldened,  for 
Austin  has  remained  one  of  them. 

Austin’s  actions  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  Dude  Love’s  actions.  For  Dude 
Love  not  only  sells  out  his  friend  Terry  Funk  in  order  to  get  a title  shot,  but  Dude 
Love  changes  his  lifestyle  as  well.  Dude  Love  is  no  longer  a “free-wheeling  hippie” 
dressed  in  tye-dye,  but  a model  employee  who  dresses  in  jacket  and  tie  and  who  has 
suddenly  become  a “well  educated  man,  a speaker  of  four  languages,  a student  of 
American  history  and  a reader  of  Greek  tragedy.”  To  the  audience,  Dude  Love  has 
“sold  out.”  Dude  Love  eventually  learns  the  errors  of  his  ways  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
McMahon,  but  only  at  the  price  of  losing  his  job. 

The  audience’s  reaction  to  Dude  Love’s  transformation  also  illustrates  sports 
entertainment  fans’  general  distrust  of  and  disdain  for  intellectuals.^  To  many  sports 
entertainment  fans,  intellectuals  epitomize  the  “superior  than  thou”  attitude  that  is 
often  directed  at  them.  Audiences  were  especially  pleased  whenever  Austin  was  able 
to  “outsmart”  McMahon.  Symbolically,  Austin’s  mental  victories  over  McMahon 
demonstrate  that  sports  entertainment  fans  are  not  the  stupid  people  that  they  are 
stereotyped  to  be  and  that  cultural  elitist  are  not  as  smart  as  they  claim  to  be. 
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The  following  excerpt  from  Dave  Scherer’s  on-line  wrestling  column.  The 
Daily  Lariat,  illustrates  sports  entertainment  fans’  attitudes  toward  most  intellectuals, 
and  why  Austin’s  triumph  over  “intellectual”  Dude  Love  brought  so  much  joy  to  the 
audience.  In  this  excerpt,  Scherer  is  responding  to  an  article  written  in  the  National 
Post. 


Basically,  the  author  is  very  anti-WWF.  She  is  the  director  of  professional 
development  services  for  the  Canadian  Teachers  Federation  and  author  of  No  More 
Teachers.  No  More  Books.  So,  that  should  tell  you  where  this  article  is  going. 
Basically,  she  is  yet  another  of  the  pompous  pseudo  intellectuals  who  speak  of  being 
open-minded,  and  then  rip  a whole  group  of  people  who  like  something  that  she 
abhors.  To  me,  the  little  kids  she  complained  about  who  yell  "suck  it"  when  they  play 
in  their  back  yard  next  to  their  house  may  not  be  doing  so  intentionally,  but  they  are 
right  on  the  money  with  the  message  they  send  to  this  hag.^ 

Scherer’s  tone  illustrates  the  contempt  that  most  sports  entertainment  fans 
have  for  those  who  criticize  their  tastes  or  lifestyle.  It  is  this  contempt,  along  with  the 
frustrations  resulting  from  an  unfair  economic  system,  that  serve  rs  the  basis  for 
Austin’s  popularity,  and  indeed,  sports  entertainment’s  anti-authoritarian  nature. 

Struggle 

While  relevant  social  factors  provide  the  basis  for  Austin’s  popularity,  it  is  his 
never-ending  struggles  that  ultimately  endear  him  to  his  fans.  At  its  core,  sports 
entertainment  remains  a passion  play  that  depicts  the  struggles  of  its  audience  and 
provides  hope  for  persevering  through  these  struggles.  Despite  all  the  glitz  and 
glamour  that  surround  current  WWF  productions,  the  performances  ultimately 
revolve  around  conflicts  rooted  in  the  personal  experience  of  its  audience.  In  order 
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for  these  conflicts  to  resonate  with  the  audience,  the  conflicts  must  be  relevant  and 
interesting.  In  order  to  be  interesting,  they  must  include  suffering  and  struggle. 

Austin’s  quest  for  justice  (the  WWF  World  Championship)  is  not  an  easy  one. 
He  is  presented  with  a series  of  challenges  that  test  his  will,  cunning  and  physical 
ability.  Sometimes,  he  is  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  McMahon  and  others 
throw  in  his  way.  Other  times,  he  fails  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  Most 
importantly  though,  he  never  gives  up.  No  matter  how  great  the  obstacle,  no  matter 
how  seemingly  insurmountable  the  odds  may  seem  to  be,  Austin  battles  on.  And 
through  all  his  struggles,  he  remains  true  to  his  ideals  and  to  his  fans.  Unlike  Dude 
Love,  Undertaker,  Kane,  The  Rock,  and  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  Austin 
never  “sells  out”  to  McMahon.  He  never  takes  the  “easy  way.” 

Austin  pays  the  price  for  his  refusal  to  cave  in  to  McMahon.  He  loses  the 
title,  takes  numerous  physical  beatings,  is  humiliated  occasionally,  and  even  faces 
death  (his  Buried  Alive  match  with  Undertaker).  However,  since  the  audience 
believes  that  Austin  is  fighting  for  its  cause,  that  Austin  is  one  of  them,  his  suffering 
and  failings  draw  its  sympathy. 

In  effect,  Austin  becomes  a Christ-like  figure  that  suffers  on  behalf  of  the 
audience.  This  is  most  poignantly  symbolized  through  the  religious  imagery  that  is 
incorporated  into  his  conflict  with  Undertaker.  Undertaker  not  only  threatens  to 
defeat  Austin  in  the  ring,  but  also  threatens  to  “take  his  soul”  and  “condemn  him  to 
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hell.”  Undertaker  refers  to  their  conflict  as  Austin’s  “purgatory,”  and  eventually 
“crucifies”  Austin  one  week  before  their  Buried  Alive  match. 

Austin’s  “crucifixion”  reinforced  his  image  as  a persecuted  hero.  It  also 
generated  quite  a bit  of  controversy.  Some  of  my  informants  were  offended  by  the 
“crucifixion.”  One  self-described  Christian  informant  deemed  the  entire  episode  as 
“anti-Christian.”^  Others  appreciated  its  rich  symbolic  content  and  viewed  it  as  a 
“secular  persecution.”  Another  self-described  Christian  informant  who  viewed  the 
entire  episode  along  these  lines  commented  that  it  was  “the  greatest  thing  I ever 

o 

saw.”  For  the  WWF,  the  use  of  religious  imagery  in  general  and  the  “crucifixion”  in 
particular  proved  to  be  very  beneficial.  The  resulting  controversy  generated  interest 
and  publicity  for  the  WWF,  while  the  symbolic  reenactments  enriched  the  Austin- 
Undertaker  feud  and  furthered  Austin’s  image  as  a persecuted  hero. 

Austin  is  a heroic  figure,  but  he  is  far  from  perfect.  He  has  many  flaws  and 
often  behaves  in  inappropriate  ways.  Consequently,  not  all  of  his  problems  can  be 
laid  at  the  hands  of  McMahon.  His  imperfections,  however,  do  not  detract  from  his 
heroic  status.  Rather,  they  make  him  a more  interesting,  likeable,  and  most 
importantly,  human  figure.  His  flaws  add  suspense  to  the  drama  and  complicate  his 
quest  for  the  WWF  World  Championship.  Without  flaws,  he  would  not  struggle. 

Flaws  and  an  indomitable  spirit  alone,  however,  do  not  make  Austin  the  hero 
that  he  is.  Every  hero  needs  a powerful  adversary,  and  Austin  could  not  be  who  he  is 
without  his  adversary,  Mr.  McMahon.  As  owner  of  the  WWF,  McMahon  wields 
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enough  power  so  that  Austin,  despite  his  abilities  and  drive,  is  always  in  an  underdog 
position  and  fighting  an  uphill  battle. 

Furthermore,  McMahon  has  the  power  to  enlist  a host  of  other  superstars  to 
help  him  in  his  battles  against  Austin.  This  not  only  makes  Austin’s  task  more 
difficult  and  expands  the  drama  in  terms  of  the  number  of  superstars  involved,  but 
also  allows  struggles  concerning  themes  outside  the  employee/employer  framework 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  angle.  Once  Mr.  McMahon  involves  Dude  Love, 
Undertaker,  Kane,  The  Rock,  Shane  McMahon,  Chyna  and  others  in  his  battle  against 
Austin,  the  drama  ceases  to  be  solely  about  employer/employee  relations.  Suddenly, 
it  becomes  a drama  about  loyalty,  friendship,  family,  and  gender  roles  as  well  as 
employee  and  employer. 

WWF  dramas  are  written  on  multiple  levels  and  aim  to  attract  as  many  fans  as 
possible  by  incorporating  as  many  different  themes  as  possible  into  these  dramas. 

The  more  themes  that  can  be  incorporated  into  the  drama,  the  better  the  chance  that 
the  drama  will  resonate  with  the  audience. 

Loyalty,  Friendship  and  Family 

In  the  effort  to  keep  Austin  from  holding  the  WWF  World  Championship, 
McMahon  enlists  the  services  of  many  different  superstars.  In  return  for  these 
services,  McMahon  promises  these  superstars  all  the  fame  and  glory  that  goes  along 
with  being  the  WWF  World  Champion.  In  return  for  the  promise  of  fame  and  glory, 
McMahon  demands  complete  and  total  loyalty  from  his  superstars.  The  superstars 
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must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  - friends,  family,  their  bodies  - for  McMahon. 
These  superstars  then  must  choose  between  doing  the  job  for  McMahon  and 
remaining  loyal  to  their  friends  and/or  family.  The  choices  are  not  always  easy,  and 
often  there  are  multiple  factors  to  consider.  More  often  than  not,  those  who  sacrifice 
their  fnends  and  family  members  for  the  chance  at  glory  pay  a terrible  price.  Their 
struggles  and  failures  broaden  the  scope  of  the  drama,  and  make  the  entire  Austin- 
McMahon  conflict  a much  more  compelling  story. 

Friends  and  Fame 

One  week  after  Austin  wins  the  title  at  WrestleMania  XIV,  Dude  Love  enters 
into  a conspiracy  with  McMahon  to  dethrone  Austin.  Love,  a former  tag  team  partner 
of  Austin’s,  makes  it  clear  why  he  has  decided  to  turn  on  Austin:  “Vince  McMahon 
writes  the  check  that  lets  the  Dude  live  the  kind  of  life  that  the  Dude  likes  like  to 
live.”  For  Love,  money  is  more  important  than  his  partnership  with  Austin.  All  the 
battles  that  he  and  Austin  have  fought  together  no  longer  matter.  For  Love,  all  that 
matters  is  himself 

Love  ends  up  tossing  away  much  more  than  his  friendship  with  Austin  for  a 
shot  at  the  WWF  World  Championship.  He  also  sacrifices  his  friendship  with  Terry 
Funk,  the  respect  of  the  fans,  his  beloved  lifestyle,  and  ultimately  his  job,  for  a chance 
to  be  the  WWF  World  Champion.  Audiences  are  not  upset  with  Love  for  challenging 
Austin  for  the  title.  It  is  not  that  Love  wants  to  be  champion  or  has  to  fight  Austin  to 
win  the  championship.  Rather,  what  upsets  audiences  is  the  way  he  goes  about  trying 
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to  win  the  championship;  for  Dude  Love  does  not  try  to  win  the  title  fair  and  square 
in  the  ring,  but  attempts  to  win  by  employing  underhanded  tactics,  abandoning  his 
friends  and  principles  and  cooperating  with  McMahon.  Furthermore,  Love  does  not 
appear  to  struggle  with  the  decision  to  abandon  his  friends  and  principles  for  a shot  at 
the  championship.  Instead,  with  no  remorse,  he  casts  aside  all  those  who  have 
supported  him  in  the  past  for  a chance  at  glory. 

Love's  Hardcore  Match  against  his  best  friend  Terry  Funk  is  especially  telling. 
Even  though  McMahon  disparages  and  abandons  Dude  Love  for  failing  to  win  the 
title  at  Unforgiven,  Love  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  McMahon's  dictum  that  he 
(Love)  fight  his  best  friend  in  a Hardcore  Match.  Hardcore  Matches  have  no  rules  and 
can  be  quite  brutal.  McMahon  wants  to  see  if  Love  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  best 
friend  for  a shot  at  the  title.  Love  obliges  McMahon  and  administers  a beating  to 
Funk.  After  the  match.  Love  does  not  show  any  remorse,  but  taunts  his  friend  by 
dancing  with  McMahon.  At  this  point  in  the  drama.  Love  has  turned  on  a former  tag 
team  partner,  Austin,  and  his  best  fnend,  Funk,  for  a shot  at  the  WWF  Championship. 

Love,  however,  has  more  changes  in  store  for  the  audience.  After  defeating 
Funk,  Love  changes  his  lifestyle  and  persona  at  the  request  of  McMahon.  He  no 
longer  dresses  and  acts  like  a “free-wheeling  hippie,”  but  dresses  in  a jacket  and  tie 
and  acts  like  a “model  employee.”  His  claim  that  he  is  doing  all  this  because 
McMahon  lets  him  live  the  kind  of  lifestyle  that  he  likes  to  live  does  not  hold  much 
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water.  It  becomes  evident  that  Love  has  forsaken  his  friends  and  fans  for  fame, 
power,  and  money. 

At  Over  The  Edge,  Love  once  again  takes  a terrible  beating  and  falls  short  in 
his  effort  to  dethrone  Austin.  The  following  evening  he  comes  out  on  national 
television  and  apologizes  to  McMahon  for  not  getting  the  job  done.  McMahon, 
however,  does  not  accept  Love’s  apology.  He  calls  Love  a miserable  failure,  an 
embarrassment  to  his  fans  and  family,  and  fires  him  on  the  spot. 

Love  pays  a terrible  price  for  forsaking  his  former  partner,  best  friend,  and 
fans.  He  not  only  fails  to  win  the  WWF  World  Championship,  but  also  loses  his  job, 
his  friends,  and  the  respect  of  the  fans.  Austin,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  loyal  to  his 
principles  and  fans  and  is  rewarded  with  the  WWF  World  Championship. 

Brotherly  Love 

Undertaker  and  Kane's  entry  into  the  Austin/McMahon  angle  incorporates 
another  theme,  sibling  rivalry,  into  the  drama  and  once  again  broadens  the  scope  of 
the  angle.  Their  repeated  encounters  force  them  to  confront  their  own  rivalry  and 
weigh  the  consequences  of  fighting  against  each  other,  seeking  personal  glory  and 
remaining  true  to  their  comprador.  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin.  Like  Dude  Love's  entry 
into  the  drama.  Undertaker  and  Kane's  entry  makes  the  drama  a much  more 
compelling  story. 

McMahon  repeatedly  attempts  to  pit  the  two  brothers  against  each  other. 
Occasionally,  the  two  brothers  cooperate.  When  they  cooperate  with  each  other,  they 
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are  rewarded  with  victories.  When  they  allow  McMahon  to  drive  a wedge  between 
them,  they  fall  short  in  their  quest  to  win  championships  and  lose  each  other  as  well 
as  the  respect  of  the  fans. 

The  night  following  Kane’s  victory  over  Austin  at  the  King  of  the  Ring  pay- 
per-view,  Austin  challenges  Kane  to  a rematch.  Kane’s  manager,  Paul  Bearer  and 
McMahon  urge  Kane  not  to  accept  the  challenge.  Kane,  however,  wants  to  prove  that 
he  is  a better  wrestler  than  his  brother  is  and  accepts  the  challenge.  Unfortunately  for 
Kane,  he  cannot  meet  the  challenge  and  Austin  reclaims  the  WWF  World 
Championship.  The  rivalry  between  the  brothers  ends  up  costing  Kane  a longer  title 
reign. 

Shortly  after  Austin  defeats  Kane,  McMahon  makes  sure  that  sibling  rivalry 
will  continue  by  declaring  that  Undertaker  and  Austin  must  team  together  at  the  next 
pay-per-view.  Break  Down,  and  face  Kane  and  Mankind  in  a tag  team  match. 
Furthermore,  McMahon  declares  that  Undertaker,  Kane  and  Mankind  will  fight  in  a 
triple  threat  match  that  night  to  decide  who  Austin’s  opponent  will  be  at 
SummerSlam.  Once  again,  the  brothers  are  forced  to  weigh  the  consequences  of 
fighting  each  other. 

This  time,  the  brothers  decide  to  work  together  rather  than  against  each  other. 
Kane  refuses  to  fight  in  the  triple  threat  match,  and  Undertaker  defeats  Mankind  to 
win  the  title  shot  against  Austin  at  SummerSlam.  For  the  time  being,  it  appears  that 
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Undertaker  and  Kane  have  decided  to  stop  fighting  against  each  other  and  to  start 
helping  each  other. 

As  the  Break  Down  pay-per-view  nears,  the  unfolding  relationship  between 
the  brothers  adds  suspense  and  intrigue  to  the  drama  by  raising  the  following 
questions:  Will  Kane  and  Undertaker  turn  on  Austin  and/or  Mankind?  Will 
Undertaker  and/or  Kane  refuse  to  fight?  Will  Undertaker  fulfill  his  duty  to  Austin 
and  try  his  best  to  defeat  Kane  and  Mankind?  What  effect  will  the  upcoming  match 
at  SummerSlam  have  upon  Undertaker  and  Kane’s  actions? 

Undertaker  ends  up  fulfilling  his  duty  to  Austin  and  is  rewarded  with  the 
WWF  Tag  Team  Championship  and  the  respect  of  the  fans.  At  SummerSlam,  he 
gamers  even  more  respect  from  the  fans  when  he  tells  Kane  not  to  interfere  on  his 
behalf  Even  though  Undertaker  loses  to  Austin,  the  fans  respect  him  because  he  has 
given  an  honest  effort.  To  the  audience,  there  is  no  shame  in  losing  if  one  has  given  it 
his  or  her  best  effort. 

Shortly  after  SummerSlam  though,  things  begin  to  change  for  Undertaker  and 
Kane.  The  brothers  agree  to  help  McMahon  try  to  dethrone  Austin.  Austin  is 
shocked  at  his  former  tag  team  partner  and  recent  opponent.  Undertaker  replies  that 
Austin  should  not  take  his  (Undertaker’s)  actions  personally.  “It’s  just  business,” 
says  Undertaker. 
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Like  Dude  Love,  Undertaker  has  forsaken  his  former  partner  and  comprador 
for  a shot  at  the  title.  To  Undertaker,  “business”  has  become  more  important  than 
friendship  and  respect. 

Undertaker  and  Kane  fail  to  protect  McMahon  from  Austin,  and  McMahon, 
who  is  furious  at  the  brothers  for  not  getting  the  job  done,  eventually  drives  a wedge 
between  the  two  brothers.  Undertaker  and  Kane  become  estranged  once  again.  They 
lose  each  other  and  neither  wins  the  WWF  World  Championship.  Undertaker  pays 
the  ultimate  price,  being  buried  alive  by  Austin  at  Rock  Bottom.  Just  as  Dude  Love 
ended  up  paying  a terrible  price  for  forsaking  his  friends  for  the  chance  at  fame  and 
glory,  so  too  do  Undertaker  and  Kane  end  up  paying  a terrible  price  for  placing  fame 
and  glory  ahead  of  family  and  comprador. 

Fathers  and  Sons 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  “drama  within  the  drama”  revolves  around 
Mankind  and  Shane  McMahon’s  relationship  with  Vince  McMahon  in  the  weeks 
leading  up  to  Survivor  Series.  The  pain  and  suffering  that  both  of  Vince  McMahon’s 
“sons”  experience  as  a result  of  a negligent  and  uncaring  “father”  stir  the  audience’s 
emotions,  and  add  yet  another  passionate  theme  to  the  drama. 

Although  Shane  McMahon’s  problems  with  his  father  turn  out  to  be  a ruse, 
the  pain  he  claims  he  has  suffered  from  the  uncaring  actions  of  his  father  draws  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  from  the  fans.  Shane’s  decision  to  side  with  Austin  over  his 
father  is  not  an  easy  one.  He  is  not  pleased  that  he  has  to  turn  on  his  father,  but  he 
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feels  he  must  in  order  to  receive  the  attention  from  his  father  that  he  has  always 
sought.  The  fans  understand  his  pain  and  the  difficulty  of  his  decision,  and  they 
support  him  with  loud  and  long  cheers.  When  Shane  brings  Austin  back  to  the  WWF, 
he  becomes  a hero  to  many  WWF  fans. 

As  audiences  soon  find  out,  Shane’s  words  and  actions  are  really  part  of  the 
master  plan  to  humiliate  Austin  and  his  fans.  For  the  WWF,  the  goal  of  the  master 
plan  was  to  infuriate  audiences  and  generate  a great  deal  of  animosity  towards  the 
McMahons  and  The  Rock.  The  key  to  its  success  lay  in  its  ability  to  entrap  audiences 
emotionally  by  endearing  them  to  Shane.  Once  audiences  were  attached  emotionally 
to  Shane,  the  master  plan’s  success  was  all  but  guaranteed.  Shane,  through  his 
heartfelt  confrontations  with  his  father,  managed  to  capture  the  sympathies  of 
audiences,  and  the  master  plan  turned  out  to  be  a great  success. 

While  Shane’s  role  in  the  master  plan  ended  up  solidifying  his  status  as  a heel. 
Mankind’s  unwitting  role  in  the  master  plan  ensured  that  he  would  end  up  a babyface. 
Thanks  to  countless  reminders  from  commentator  Jim  Ross,  audiences  realize  that 
Mankind  has  no  idea  that  Vince  McMahon  is  such  an  evil  man.  All  Mankind  wants  is 
to  be  loved  by  his  new  “dad.”  Mankind  visits  McMahon  at  the  hospital  and  tries  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  please  his  “dad.”  In  many  ways.  Mankind  is  like  a loveable 
and  loyal  dog  that  does  not  know  that  his  master  is  an  evil  man. 

Since  Mankind  does  not  know  any  better,  audiences  do  not  turn  on  him  for 
aligning  with  McMahon  in  the  weeks  before  Survivor  Series.  Audiences  relate  to 
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Mankind  more  as  a sympathetic  victim  rather  than  an  evil  conspirator.  When  the 
master  plan  unfolds  at  Survivor  Series,  and  Mankind  is  screwed  by  McMahon, 
Mankind  his  crushed.  He  cannot  believe  that  his  “dad”  would  do  such  a thing.  The 
audience,  who  also  has  been  “screwed”  by  McMahon,  feels  for  the  gullible  Mankind, 
and  immediately  turns  Mankind  into  a full-fledged  babyface. 

By  the  time  the  McMahons  began  to  implement  their  master  plan,  the  Austin- 
McMahon  conflict  had  been  going  on  for  over  nine  months,  an  extraordinarily  long 
time  for  a sports  entertainment  drama  to  last.  The  WWF  had  already  integrated  issues 
surrounding  family,  friends  and  fame  into  the  drama.  In  order  to  keep  fans  interested 
in  the  drama,  the  WWF  needed  to  integrate  another  relevant  and  compelling  theme 
into  the  drama.  The  master  plan,  which  focused  upon  father-son  relationships, 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  emotions  of  WWF  fans  and  injected  new  life  into  the 
entire  Austin-McMahon  conflict. 

Men  and  Women 

Chyna’s  victories  over  Vince  McMahon  in  the  Corporate  Rumble  and  arm 
wrestling  match  introduce  yet  another  element,  gender,  into  the  drama  and 
demonstrate  how  sports  entertainment  dramas  can  send  different  and  even  conflicting 
messages  to  its  audience.  On  one  hand,  Chyna’s  victories  demonstrate  that  women 
not  only  can  compete  with  men,  but  also  demonstrate  that  women  can  excel,  flourish 
and  succeed  in  these  competitions.  On  the  other  hand,  because  Chyna  receives  help 
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from  Austin  and  the  Stooges,  her  victory  is  tainted  and  suggests  that  she  cannot  defeat 
McMahon  on  her  own. 

Because  sports  entertainment  dramas  traditionally  have  presented  women  as 
helpless  individuals  that  need  men  to  fight  their  battles  for  them,  sports  entertainment 
dramas  have  been  construed  as  promoting  masculine  values  at  the  expense  of  female 
empowerment.^  Even  though  Chyna  defeats  and  humiliates  McMahon,  because  she 
receives  help,  the  message  that  women  need  help  in  their  battles  against  males  is 
perpetuated. 

To  Chyna’s  fans,  however,  the  help  she  receives  does  not  taint  her  victory. 
After  all,  male  superstars  routinely  receive  help  in  their  battles,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
arm  wrestling  match,  Chyna  may  have  won  without  the  Stooges  interference. 
Furthermore,  she  outsmarted  McMahon  in  the  Corporate  Rumble  and  showed  that  she 
is  as  intelligent  than  any  male  in  the  WWF. 

WWF  productions  are  meant  to  be  non-efficacious  and  for  the  most  part,  the 
WWF  is  not  so  concerned  with  how  different  audience  members  might  interpret  this 
or  any  other  drama.  The  WWF  is  more  concerned  that  the  drama  engages  the 
audience  and  keeps  them  involved  in  WWF  productions.  The  inter-gender 
confrontations  between  Chyna  and  McMahon  proved  effective  in  keeping  audiences 
engaged,  and  enabled  the  WWF  to  prolong  the  Austin-McMahon  angle. 

The  Austin-McMahon  angle  began  as  an  angle  focused  upon  the  themes  of 
employee/employer  relationships  and  cultural  taste.  Within  the  course  of  the  next 
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fourteen  months,  the  WWF  was  able  to  incorporate  many  additional  themes  - loyalty, 
friendship,  sibling  rivalry,  father-son  loyalty  and  gender  - into  the  drama.  In  the  end, 
the  Austin-McMahon  angle  turned  out  to  be  about  much  more  than 
employee/employer  relationships  and  cultural  taste. 

During  these  fourteen  months,  the  Austin-McMahon  angle  was  the 
centerpiece  of  the  WWF’s  productions.  However,  there  were  many  other  angles 
involving  many  different  superstars  that  were  presented  during  this  same  time  period. 
On  average,  the  Austin-McMahon  angle  consumed  thirty  to  forty  minutes  of  each 
two-hour  Raw  Is  War  television  show.  The  remaining  hour  and  a half  to  hour  and 
forty  minutes  was  spent  developing  other  angles  that  focused  upon  social  and  moral 
issues  - -sexuality,  romance,  and  marital  relationships  to  name  a few  - that  were  not 
covered  in  the  Austin-McMahon  angle.  As  Vince  McMahon  told  me,  in  the  effort  to 
engage  its  audience,  “the  WWF  can  go  just  about  anywhere.”'^ 

Moral  Dilemmas 

Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin  is  a flawed  character.  Often,  his  behavior  is  less  than 
exemplary.  Through  his  words  and  actions,  he  demonstrates  that  social  Justice  and 
moral  behavior  do  not  always  work  in  concert,  and  that  individuals  sometimes  must 
choose  if  and  when  a particular  set  of  circumstances  warrants  “inappropriate 
behavior.”  To  be  sure,  Austin’s  words  and  actions  serve  as  a cathartic  release  for 
many  in  the  audience.  To  many,  Austin’s  actions  are  accepted  because  they  take 
place  within  the  framework  of  sports  entertainment  performances.  After  all,  sports 
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entertainment  is  a liminoid  genre  that  affords  its  audience  the  opportunity  to  behave 
in  ways  that  it  would  or  could  not  do  in  everyday  life. 

So,  despite  what  one  may  read  in  the  popular  press,  audiences’  acceptance  of 
Austin’s  actions  does  not  mean  that  they  are  either  immoral  or  anarchists.  Rather,  it 
implies  that  they  are  frustrated  with  the  injustices  of  master/subordinate  work 
relations  and  the  slighting  of  their  cultural  tastes.  Audiences  excuse  bad  behavior  on 
their  heroes’  part  when  these  heroes  are  fighting  a greater  social  injustice,  but  reject 
this  type  of  behavior  when  a wrestler  is  not  fighting  for  “their  cause”.  The  same 
audiences  that  cheer  Austin  raising  his  middle  finger  in  defiance  of  McMahon,  jeer 
other  superstars  who  perform  the  very  same  act. 

As  a liminoid  genre,  sports  entertainment  allows  its  audience  to  behave  and 
accept  normally  illicit  behaviors.  Part  of  its  attraction  is  that  it  allows  fans  to  be  rude, 
obnoxious  and  silly.  Thus,  one  should  be  very  careful  when  analyzing  the  behavior 
of,  and  the  audience’s  reactions  to,  a particular  superstar’s  actions.  To  comprehend 
fully  the  meaning  or  meanings  behind  a particular  superstar’s  actions,  it  is  essential  to 
analyze  those  actions  within  the  context  of  a liminoid  genre  as  well  as  within  the 
context  of  the  particular  drama  in  which  the  actions  take  place.  In  Austin’s  case,  the 
audience’s  acceptance  of  his  actions  can  be  attributed  to  both  the  liminal  nature  of 
sports  entertainment  and  his  abuse  at  the  hands  of  McMahon  and  his  cronies. 
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Engagement  and  Drama 

As  noted  in  the  Prologue,  what  makes  sports  entertainment  so  compelling  is 
not  necessarily  the  stories  that  are  told  or  the  symbolic  content  of  the  performers 
themselves,  but  the  way  in  which  the  stories  are  told  and  the  way  in  which  the 
performers  and  the  audience  interact. 

Just  as  the  Austin-McMahon  angle  reveals  underlying  social  and  moral 
conflicts  in  American  society,  so  too  does  it  reveal  the  many  different  elements  that 
make  sports  entertainment  performances  so  compelling.  From  mic  work  to 
gimmickry  to  specialized  matches,  Austin,  McMahon  and  others  demonstrate  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  superstars  can  engage  audiences.  From  a dramatic 
perspective,  this  angle  illustrates  how  the  new  psychologies  and  plateaus  impact  the 
pace  and  presentation  of  sports  entertainment  dramas,  and  how  the  twists  and  turns  of 
the  drama  keep  the  audience  interested  in  the  performances. 

After  reading  the  previous  chapters,  one  might  conclude  that  superstars  spend 
as  much  time  talking  to  the  audience  and  other  superstars  as  they  do  wrestling.  This 
conclusion  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  for  mic  work  has  become  as,  if  not  more 
important  than  wrestling,  when  it  comes  to  engaging  the  audience.  Austin, 

McMahon,  Dude  Love/Mankind,  and  The  Rock  are  among  the  best  at  engaging  the 
audience  through  their  mic  work,  and  each  does  it  in  their  own  special  way. 

Austin  tends  to  engage  the  audience  by  asking  them  questions,  “If  you  think 
there’s  a conspiracy  against  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin,  give  me  a “Hell,  Yeah!” 
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McMahon,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  engages  the  audience  by  either  directly 
insulting  them  (often  referred  to  as  cheap  heat),  or  by  using  “big”  words  that 
reinforce  his  pompous  attitude.  McMahon’s  speech  before  Rock  Bottom,  where  he 
insults  Canadians,  is  a classic  example  of  how  he  antagonizes  audiences.  Mick  Foley, 
who  wrestles  as  both  Dude  Love  and  Mankind,  often  engages  audiences  through  his 
polished  and  humorous  soliloquies,  while  The  Rock  tends  to  use  specialized  phrases 
such  as  “roody  pooh”  and  “candy  ass”  that  the  audience  can  shout  along  with  him. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  mic  work  not  only  serves  as  a means  to  engage  the 
audience,  but  also  as  a means  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  characters  and  dramas.  This 
can  be  seen  in  McMahon’s  speech  to  the  audience  before  Judgment  Day.  In  this 
speech,  McMahon  antagonizes  the  audience  by  telling  them  how  they  should  “suck 
up”  to  their  superiors.  He  notes  that  “ the  vast  majority  of  you  [the  audience]  have 
done  certain  favors  for  a boss,  or  a teacher  or  a loved  one..."  By  including  teachers 
and  loved  ones  in  his  speech,  McMahon  expands  the  relevance  of  his  ongoing  feud 
with  Austin  to  the  many  in  the  audience  who  have  not  experienced  an 
employer/employee  relationship.  Thus,  those  who  feel  repressed  by  authority  figures 
other  than  an  employer  will  also  connect  with  Stone  Cold  Steve  Austin. 

Gimmickry  also  plays  an  important  role  in  this  angle.  Whether  Austin  is 
drinking  beer,  driving  a Zamboni  to  crash  McMahon’s  party,  driving  a cement  mixer 
to  destroy  McMahon’s  Corvette,  or  driving  a beer  truck  to  give  McMahon  and  his 
associates  a “beer  bath,”  his  gimmicks  create  excitement  and  heighten  the  drama. 
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Austin’s  gimmicks  are  also  important  for  reinforcing  Austin’s  image,  for  the  beer, 
Zamboni,  cement  mixer  and  beer  truck  all  reinforce  his  hard  working  persona. 

The  specialized  matches  that  were  employed  during  this  angle  also  served  to 
create  excitement  and  heighten  the  drama.  McMahon’s  stipulation  that  Kane  could 
not  defeat  Undertaker  and  Undertaker  could  not  defeat  Kane  in  their  Triple  Threat 
match  with  Austin  left  the  audience  wondering  how  in  the  world  Austin  could 
overcome  this  hurdle.  The  Buried  Alive  match  between  Austin  and  Undertaker 
created  new  interest  in  a feud  that  apparently  had  been  settled  in  the  preceding  few 
months,  while  the  Cage  Match  between  Austin  and  McMahon  provided  the  assurance 
that  Austin  and  McMahon  finally  would  go  at  it  one  on  one.  As  it  turns  out, 
McMahon  and  Austin  did  not  go  exactly  one  on  one.  However,  the  cage  match  still 
created  quite  a bit  of  interest  for  fans  who  wondered  how  McMahon  was  going  to  try 
and  weasel  out  of  this  predicament,  and  excitement  for  fans  who  witnessed  McMahon 
fly  off  the  cage  and  through  the  Spanish  announee  table. 

The  various  engagement  strategies  employed  by  the  superstars  took  place 
within  the  framework  of  a larger  context  that  aimed  to  keep  audiences  interested  in 
the  drama,  and  ultimately  the  WWF.  In  order  to  maintain  its  viewership  during 
Monday  night  telecasts,  the  WWF  employed  its  program  psychology.  The  telecasts 
often  began  with  either  a confrontation  between  Austin  and  McMahon,  or  a 
pronouncement  or  challenge  by  one  or  the  other  that  would  be  culminated  in  the  main 
event  at  the  end  of  the  telecast.  Throughout  the  telecast,  commentators  hyped  the 
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main  event  and  speculated  on  what  the  outcome  might  be.  The  main  event  never 
resolved  the  conflict  between  the  two,  but  furthered  the  drama  and  created  interest  in 
the  following  week’s  program. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  program  psychology  can  be  seen  in  the 
May  1 1,  1998  Raw  Is  War  telecast.  At  the  beginning  of  this  telecast,  McMahon 
announced  to  the  audience  that  Austin  and  a mystery  partner  of  McMahon’s  choice 
would  have  to  wrestle  The  Rock  and  D’Lo  Brown.  Throughout  the  show,  JR  and  The 
King  speculated  on  who  Austin’s  partner  would  be.  Austin,  meanwhile,  tried  his  best 
to  find  out  who  his  partner  would  be.  Austin  never  found  out,  and  for  nearly  two 
hours  the  audience  was  left  to  wonder  who  this  partner  could  be.  As  it  turned  out, 
Austin’s  partner  was  none  other  than  Vince  McMahon.  McMahon  ended  up 
attacking  Austin,  and  a melee  ensued  as  the  show  went  off  the  air.  The  main  event, 
rather  than  settling  the  score”  between  Austin  and  McMahon,  heightened  the  conflict 
between  the  two  and  created  interest  for  the  following  week’s  show. 

The  WWF’s  pay-per-view  psychology  was  also  readily  apparent  throughout 
this  drama.  After  he  had  won  the  title  at  WrestleMania  XIV,  Austin  immediately 
wanted  to  know  who  his  opponent  would  be  at  the  next  pay-per-view.  McMahon 
constantly  set  matches  and  stipulations  for  the  pay-per-view  spectaculars  and  JR  and 
The  King  constantly  hyped  upcoming  pay-per-view  matches.  Each  pay-per-view 
cycle  built  upon  the  previous  one  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  following  one. 
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During  the  course  of  the  Austin-McMahon  drama,  the  WWF  also  employed 
its  plateauing  strategy.  Plateauing  is  a strategy  that  allows  the  WWF  to  slow  down 
the  pace  and  ultimately  extend  the  length  of  its  dramas.  As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  the 
Highway  to  Hell  episode  between  Undertaker  and  Austin  provides  an  example  of  the 
plateauing  strategy.  The  Undertaker-Austin  conflict  that  culminated  at  Summerslam, 
by  diverting  attention  from  the  Austin-McMahon  conflict,  allowed  both  the  audience 
and  the  WWF  to  catch  their  breath,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  future  plot 
developments  in  the  Austin-McMahon  angle. 

The  Austin-McMahon  angle  was  full  of  dramatic  twists  and  turns.  From 
Austin’s  initial  challenge  to  McMahon,  to  the  genius  of  McMahon’s  master  plan,  to 
the  appearance  of  Paul  Wight  in  the  cage  match  at  the  St.  Valentines  Day  Massacre, 
the  WWF  had  plenty  of  surprises  in  store  for  its  fans.  The  dramatic  twists  and  turns 
kept  audiences  interested  in  the  angle  and  demonstrated  that  contemporary  sports 
entertainment  dramas  are  much  more  than  simple  good  versus  evil  morality  plays. 

Conclusions 

Sports  entertainment  is  a liminoid  genre  that  affords  its  participants  an 
opportunity  to  make  sense  of  and  remodel  the  existing  social  order.  It  is  a cultural 
production  that  liberates  audiences  from  the  binds  of  their  everyday  roles  and  allows 
them  to  express  their  alienation  as  well  as  celebrate  their  community.  As  a modem 
ritual  form,  it  reveals  the  underlying  stmctures  and  actions  that  create  social  conflict 
in  American  society  and  provides  a snapshot  of  American  culture  as  a whole. 
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The  findings  set  forth  in  this  dissertation  show  that  a primary  source  of  social 
conflict,  as  far  as  sports  entertainment  audiences  are  concerned,  is  the  manipulation  of 
the  political/economic  system  by  and  for  elites.  Elite  manipulation  of  the 
political/economic  system  can  be  considered  a function  of  both  economic  and  cultural 
factors. 

Without  any  foreign  enemies  to  channel  aggression  towards  or  sublimate  the 
audience's  willingness  to  tackle  internal  social  conflicts,  current  sports  entertainment 
dramas  focus  on  internal  social  conflicts.  However,  if  professional  wrestling’s 
history  tells  us  anything,  it  tells  us  that  both  its  form  and  content  will  change. 
Professional  wrestling  has  always  managed  to  adapt  to  the  times,  and  even  though  its 
content  and  form  may  change,  as  long  as  it  survives,  it  should  provide  insight  into  the 
complexities  of  American  society. 

Sports  entertainment  is  not  a simple  good  versus  evil  drama.  It  operates 
within  a complex  set  of  rules  that  is  informed  by  its  own  logic.  The  key  to  sports 
entertainment’s  success  lies  in  its  ability  to  engage  its  audience.  The  WWF  engages 
its  audience  by  presenting  dramas  that  are  both  entertaining  and  socially  relevant, 
while  superstars  engage  these  same  audiences  through  a variety  of  specialized 
techniques. 

Sports  entertainment  audiences  should  not  be  stereotyped  as  working  class  or 
uneducated.  Sport  entertainment  fans  come  from  a variety  of  backgrounds  and 
participate  in  the  genre  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Since  sports  entertainment  dramas 
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are  meant  to  be  non-efficacious  and  are  written  on  many  different  levels,  individual 
fans  are  able  to  extract  from  these  dramas  whatever  they  feel  is  relevant  to  their  lives. 

Brought  together  by  a love  of  the  spectacle  and  feelings  of  resentment  towards 
those  who  criticize  the  genre,  sports  entertainment  fans  form  a bond  that  reaches 
across  age,  class,  ethnic,  and  gender  boundaries.  To  be  sure,  the  community  that  the 
WWF  and  sports  entertainment  fans  create  is  far  from  a utopian  community.  It  is, 
however,  a community  which  sports  entertainment  fans  can  participate  in  and  feel  a 
part  of 

In  the  end,  it  is  the  totality  of  the  sports  entertainment  experience  that 
makes  sports  entertainment  such  a popular  activity.  It  provides  its  fans  an 
opportunity  to  laugh,  to  cry,  to  celebrate,  to  revolt,  to  come  together  with  others,  and 
to  break  free  from  everyone.  It  provides  everything  and  anything  for  a society  that 
expects  everything  and  anything. 
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APPENDIX  A 

DATES  OF  WWF  PAY-PER-VIEWS: 
MARCH  1998 -MARCH  1999 

WrestleMania  XIV 

March  29,  1998 

Unforgiven 

April  26,  1998 

Over  the  Edge 

May  31,  1998 

King  of  the  Ring 

June  28,  1998 

Fully  Loaded 

July  26,  1998 

SummerSlam 

August  30,  1998 

Break  Down 

September  27,  1998 

Judgment  Day 

October  18,  1998 

Survivor  Series 

November  15,  1998 

Rock  Bottom 

December  13,  1998 

Royal  Rumble 

January  24,  1999 

St.  Valentine’s  Day  Massacre  February  14,  1999 

WrestleMania  XV  March  28,  1 999 
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APPENDIX  B 

DATES  OF  TELEVISED  PROGRAMS  VIDEOTAPED  AND  ANALYZED  FOR 

CONTENT 


Rawls  War,  3/23/98 

Rawls  War,  12/7/98 

WWF  Livewire,  3/28/98 

Sunday  Night  Heat,  1 2/13/98 

WWF  Superstars,  3/29/98 

Rock  Bottom,  12/13/98 

WrestleMania  XIV,  3/29/98 

Raw  Is  War,  12/14/99 

WWF  Livewire,  4/4/98 

Raw  Is  War,  12/21/99 

Raw  Is  War,  4/6/98 

Rawls  War,  12/30/99 

Rawls  War,  4/13/98 

Rawls  War,  1/4/99 

Raw  Is  War,  4/20/98 

Royal  Rumble,  1/24/99 

Unforgiven,  AI26I9% 

Rawls  War,  1/25/99 

Raw  Is  War,  4/27/98 

Sunday  Night  Heat,  2/14/99 

Raw  Is  War,  5/16/98 

St.  Valentine ’s  Day  Massacre,  2/14/99 

Raw  Is  Raw,  5/25/98 

Raw  Is  War,  2/15/99 

Over  the  Edge,  5/31/98 

Raw  Is  War,  2/22/99 

Raw  Is  War,  6/1/98 

Raw  Is  War,  3/1/99 

Raw  Is  War,  6/8/98 

Raw  Is  War,  3/9/99 

Raw  Is  War,  6/15/98 

Raw  Is  War,  3/15/99 

Raw  Is  War,  6/29/98 

WWF  Livewire  3/28/99 

Raw  Is  War,  116/98 

Sunday  Night  Heat,  3/28/99 

Rawls  War,  7/13/98 

WrestleMania  XV,  3/28/99 

Raw  Is  War,  8/3/98 
SummerSlam 
ffWF  Livewire,  9/27/98 
Break  Down,  9/27/98 
Raw  Is  War,  9/28/98 
Rawls  War,  10/5/98 
Sunday  Night  Heat,  1 0/1 1/98 
Rawls  War,  10/12/98 
Sunday  Night  Heat,  1 0/1 8/98 
Judgment  Day,  10/18/98 
Raw  Is  War,  10/19/98 
Rawls  War,  10/26/98 
Raw  Is  War,  1 1/2/98 
Raw  Is  War,  1 1/9/98 
WWF  Livewire,  1 1/15/98 
Survivor  Series,  11/15/98 
Rawls  War,  11/16/98 
Rawls  War,  11/23/98 
Rawls  War,  11/30/98 
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APPENDIX  C 

INTERNET  SITES  AND  NEWSLETTERS 
MONITORED:  MARCH  I998-JULY  1999 


http://www.  1 Wrestling.com 

http://www.TWNPWrestling.com 

http://www.Wrestlenet.com 

http://www.Scoopswrestling.com 

http://www.wrestleworld.com 

http://www.wrestlingmuseum.com 

http://www.scoopthis.com 

http://www.teal.org 

http://www.angelfire.com/ny/tpww/ 

http  ://www.wrestlex  .com 

http://www.iwrestling.com 

http://www.wwf.com 

http://www.wcwwrestling.com 


Muse  Awakening  Newsletter 
The  Jobber  Report 
The  Kilt  Report 

IWrestling.com  Mailing  List  News 

TBL  Newsletter 

The  Power  Hour  Newsletter 

Big  Oren’s  Newsletter 

The  Piledriver  Insider  Online  Newsletter 

100%  Inside  Wrestling  Newsletter 

Wrestling  Perspective  (off-line) 
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APPENDIX  D 
LIVE  EVENTS 


WWE  House  Show,  Landover,  Maryland  5/9/98 

WWF  Raw  is  War,  Baltimore,  Maryland  5/1 1/98 

Florida  Pro  Wrestling,  Alachua,  Florida  6/13/98 

WCW  Monday  Nitro,  Jacksonville,  Florida  6/22/98 

lAW  Wrestling,  Orange  Park,  Florida  10/4/98* 

WCW  Monday  Nitro,  Tampa,  Florida  12/14/98 

WWF  Autograph  Session,  Washington  D.C.  1/15/99 

WWF  House  Show,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania  1/16/99 

WWF  Sunday  Night  Heat,  Jacksonville,  Florida  5/9/99 
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APPENDIX  E 

GLOSSARY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  WRESTLING  TERMS 

This  glossary  is  adapted  from  the  following  sources:  Wrestlenet.com, 
Wrestlingmuseum.com  (accessed  on  July  1 1,  1999)  and  The  Idiots  Guide  to 
Professional  Wrestling 


Angle  (n)  An  event  or  series  of  events,  usually  a confrontation  of  some  kind  among 
wrestlers  and  managers  and  promoters  that  begins  or  intensifies  a feud. 

Babyface  (n)  The  hero  or  good-guy. 

Blade  (v)  To  cut  one’s  self,  usually  with  a small  portion  of  a razor  blade  with  tape 
wrapped  around  all  but  a fraction  of  a millimeter  of  the  cutting  edge.  The  exposed 
portion  is  then  run  across  the  skin  to  cause  a clean,  shallow  slice  in  the  skin  that 
bleeds.  The  blood  mixes  with  sweat  to  make  the  cut  appear  to  be  deeper  and  more 
serious. 

Blow  Up  (v)  To  become  weary  during  a match. 

Book  1.  (v)  To  schedule  a wrestler  for  a card.  2.  (n)  Slang  for  booking  position. 

Booker  (n)  One  who  books  and  hires  wrestlers,  decides  who  wins  and  loses  matches 
and  in  what  manner  those  finishes  occur;  plans  the  long-term  direction  of  the 
company  and  organizes  and  plots  television  programs. 

Bump  (n,  v)  To  fall  to  the  mat  after  being  on  the  receiving  end  of  a wrestling 
maneuver  or  blow  to  the  body. 

Call  a Match  (v)  Inform  opponent  throughout  match  of  upcoming  moves  or  spots, 
i.e.,  to  "lead  the  dance." 

Card  (n)  A line-up  of  matches. 

Cheap  Heat  (n)  Usually  referring  to  heel  fan  heat,  although  can  refer  to  any  form  of 
fan  heat,  means  to  achieve  heat  through  means  that  do  not  take  polished  and 
respected  skill,  such  as  swearing  at  fans,  using  racial  epithets,  making  lewd  hand 
gestures,  or  exploting  a political  situation  (i.e.,  a hostage  crisis,  war,  or  natural 
disaster) 

Color  (n)  Blood. 
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Cut  a Promo  (v)  1 . To  be  interviewed  or  give  a promotional  speech  on  an  upcoming 
match  in  order  to  arouse  fan  interest  in  the  match. 

Dark  Match  (n)  A match  that  is  not  taped  for  television  at  a television  taping  or  live 
broadcast. 


Draw  (n)  1.  A time-limit  match  with  no  winner  2.  Insider  term  for  the  cash  payment 
night  of  show  as  an  advance  on  the  earned  paycheck  to  be  issued  later;  a per  diem. 

False  Comeback  (n)  The  point  in  a match  where  the  babyface  begins  to  regain 
offense  only  to  quickly  be  stopped  by  heel;  done  to  arouse 
heat. 

Feud  (n)  A feigned  battle,  usually  a series  of  matches,  between  two  or  more  wrestlers 
or  teams  meant  to  draw  fans  to  an  arena. 

Finish  (n)  The  ending  of  a match;  can  include  a series  of  stock  events  that  lead  up  to 
the  pinfall,  submission,  disqualification,  countout,  or  draw. 

Finisher  (n)  Move  that  leads  to  end  of  match. 

Foreign  Object  (n)  An  object  foreign  to  a match;  a weapon  to  be  used  to  injure  an 
opponent. 

Gate  (n)  Amount  of  money  generated  from  ticket  sales. 

Hardway  (adv)  A type  of  cut  incurred  without  a razor  blade,  usually  unintentionally. 

Heat  1.  (n)  Crowd  noise,  usually  means  boos  and  jeers,  although  also  refers  to 
general  crowd  noise,  including  cheers  and  clapping.  2.  To  "have  heat"  is  to  be  in 
poor  standing  with  someone. 

Heel  (n)  The  bad-guy  or  villain. 

Highspot  (n)  A move,  usually  aerial,  that  includes  fast  motion  among  two  or  more 
wrestlers;  often  risk  is  involved  or  at  least  perceived. 

Hook  (v)  Illegal  tricks,  moves  or  gimmicks  used  to  win  a bout  underhandedly. 

Hooker  (n)  A wrestler  who  employs  hooks  to  defeat  an  opponent. 
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House  (n)  Number  of  fans  in  the  building,  can  include  nonpaying  fans, 

House  Show  (n)  1 . A card  not  taped  for  television.  2.  And  event  in  a town  visited 
consistently  by  the  given  promotion. 

Job  (n)  A planned,  voluntary  loss. 

Jobber  (n)  Wrestler  who  loses,  usually  on  television,  to  help  image  of  pushed 
wrestler;  preliminary  wrestler;  one  who  does  jobs. 

Jobber  To  The  Stars  (n)  A formerly  pushed  wrestler  who  is  no  longer  pushed  and 
loses  regularly  to  other  wrestlers.  A jobber  with  a name  known  to  the  fans,  usually 
meant  to  make  them  believe  its  not  a jobber  match,  and  give  the  winner  more 
credibility  then  if  the  winner  had  just  defeated  a jobber. 

Juice  (v)  To  cut  oneself  in  order  to  draw  blood,  usually  from  the  forehead;  To  blade, 
(n)  1.  Blood. 

Kayfabe  (n)  A private  language  used  in  wrestling,  originated  in  the  carnival.  It 
allows  people  who  use  it  to  speak  in  public  about  secrets  or  ticks  of  the  trade 
without  worrying  that  anyone  who  overhears  them  will  understand  what  is  being 
said.  To  "kayfabe  someone"  is  to  withhold  information  from  them.  To  break 
kayfabe  is  to  talk  openly  about  the  business. 

Loose  (adj)  To  work  loose  is  to  be  a wrestler  who  applies  holds  and  moves  with  less 
force  than  average;  considered  a positive  in  most  situations. 

Mark  (n)  A Person  who  believes  wrestling  matches  to  be  real.  A person  who  believes 
he  or  she  is  an  expert  on  the  wrestling  business  based  on  limited  knowledge  of  the 
inner-workings  of  the  sport;  derogatory. 

Mark  Out  (v)  To  enthusiastically  support  an  angle,  match,  federation,  or  wrestler. 

Over  (adj)  to  be  popular  with  the  intended  audience. 

Plant  (n)  A person  - sometimes  a wrestler,  office  employee,  or  a friend  or  relative  of 
employee  - in  audience  who  feigns  a fan  and  participates  in  an  angle. 

Pop  (n)  A loud  fan  reaction  to  a wrestler.  Pop  is  used  to  describe  a one-time  reaction, 
while  heat  tends  to  refer  to  a sustained  reaction  (i.e.,  a crowd  will  pop  for  a good 
move,  while  an  entire  match  will  be  described  as  having  good  heat  or  no  heat) 
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Potato  (v)  To  legitimately,  either  accidentally  or  on  purpose,  hit  or  execute  a move 
that  results  in  an  injury. 

Program  (n)  A series  of  matches,  interviews  and  skits  designed  to  build  interest  in  a 
particular  angle  or  feud. 

Promoter  (n)  Usually  refers  to  the  head  of  a wrestling  company,  although  can  refer 
to  regional  promoters  who  help  the  head  of  a company  promote  events. 

Promotion  1 . (n)  A wrestling  company. 

Push  (v)  The  act  of  beneficially  promoting  a wrestler  on  television  and  through  other 
means  in  order  to  gain  popularity  or  recognition,  usually  through  victories, 
interviews,  and  features. 

Put  Over  (v)  1.  To  be  "put  over"  is  to  get  the  pinfall  victory.  To  "put  someone  over" 
is  to  get  pinned.  2.  To  compliment  someone. 

Rib  (n)  A joke  pulled  by  a wrestler  on  another. 

Rest  Hold  (n)  A hold  that  takes  place  during  a match  that  gives  wrestlers  time  to 
breathe  between  high  spots,  applied  lightly,  without  pressure. 

Sell  (v)  To  act  as  if  you  have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  a legitimate  wrestling  or 
fighting  maneuver,  both  in  motion  and  in  facial  expression. 

Sheets  (n)  Slang  for  industry  trade  journals,  fan  newsletters,  results  bulletins, 
fanzines,  and  fan  club  bulletins;  often  used  in  a derogatory  tone.  (Of  those 
publications,  those  which  contain  "insider"  information  are  also  referred  to  as 
"kayfabe  sheets."  Derogatory  terms  include  "dirt  sheets"  and  "scandal  sheets.") 

Shoot  (n,v)  A work  that  becomes  a legitimate  wrestling  contest  or  fight.  To 
legitimately  hit  or  hurt  one's  opponent  on  purpose.  A comment  with  some  truth 
behind  it. 

Smartmark  (n)  A relatively  new  slang  term  for  a fan  who  believes  he  or  she  is 

"smart"  based  on  certain  amount  of  inside  knowledge  but  is  perceived  by  someone 
else  (usually  someone  within  the  industry)  to  be  less  informed  than  the  fan  himself 
or  herself  believes;  combination  of  the  words  smart  and  mark. 
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Smart  (n)  A person  who  has  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  wrestling 
business. 

Spot  (n)  A wrestling  move  or  series  of  moves. 

Tight  (adj)  To  work  tight  is  to  be  a wrestler  who  applies  holds  and  moves  with  more 
force  than  average. 

Turn  (v)  To  change  one's  persona  from  heel  to  babyface  or  visa  versa. 

Work  (n,v)  1.  Any  practice  that  is  not  legitimate.  To  wrestle  skillfully. 

Worker  (n)  Wrestler. 

Workrate  (n)  An  approximate  ratio  of  good  wrestling  to  rest  holds  in  a match  or  in 
a wrestler’s  overall  performance. 
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